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Show me love... 


“‘Show me how you would love me,’’ Helen said, 
looking up at him with eyes as soft as wild violets. 


His lips tasted of wine and salt. His hand 
tightened on her breast. A violent trembling 
racked her body as her lips parted and her hands 
answered his. Was this love? she wondered, this 
tormenting delight that made her moan in a voice 
no longer her own? 


Helen, love’s goddess, was learning the pleasures 
and terrors of being a woman in love. 
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THE HOUSE OF LEDA 


Zeus = Leda = Tyndareus 


Pieris -+-- Menelaus = Helen Polydeuces = Castor 


Clytemnestra = Agamemnon 
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BOOK ONE 


Leda’s Daughter 





She was standing on a long shingled beach which still glistened 
in the ebb of the tide, watching the white sand lilies bend 
before a wind which she could not hear. Always in her dream 
she came to the same silent shore, knowing that she had been 
brought here for a purpose, that the dream would not change. 
She would hear the heavy rolling of drums and the sudden 
rush of wind across the sky, and the moment would arrive 
when she must slowly turn her head to where they stood 
waiting for her. She never saw their faces, only the sculpted 
sithouettes of their long black robes. 

“Who are you?’ she cried. ‘What is it that you want from 
me?’ 

They made no answer, but as she looked above them at the 
dark mass of the plane tree, she saw within it a wooden mask. 
And the face on the mask was her own. 

The drums were the grumbling querns, the tree was painted 
on the wall of her room, the watchers had no more substance 
than the shadows flying across the ceiling from the guttering 
flame of the oil lamp. A dream. Only a dream, but her hands 
were clammy with fear when she woke. 

Dawn - and this was the day she must prove herself on the 
running ground. She sat up on the low bed, nervous fingers 
plucking at the leather thongs which sprung it. If dreams were 
portents - what if she lost the race, if her cousin Penelope or 
one of the elders’ daughters should be chosen before her to 
serve the goddess? The shame of it, of coming back from the’ 
running ground to dance for someone else’s victory. She 
wished that Clytemnestra was there to comfort her and mock 
away her fear. Nothing had ever frightened her, not even 
threats of the goddess’s anger. But Cly was now at her new 
home, far away beyond Mount Taygetos, and had no time to 
think of those she had left behind her. Their father, the king, 
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had sent her to be married to King Tantalus after she had 
grown too bold and wilful for Lakonia to contain her, 
walking into the hall while the men still sat eating and saying 
she’d’rather go and keep sheep than sit and weave among a lot 
of yapping old women. Poor Cly, bound now to an old 
greybeard who classified women like mares, by their breeding 
ability. Better to be a priestess than that, Helen thought. 
~\ She swung her legs down to the floor. 

On the threshold, the old woman mumbled and stirred in 
her sleep. Don’t let her wake now, to tell me that she can 
see from the sky it’s"a bad day for the race. Anxiously, she 
watched the nurse’s face for the telltale flicker of an eyelid, 
but the old woman only sighed and muttered through slack 
lips. She was safe. - 

She picked up the tas its spout poking up like a snail 
from the shell, and stepped over the huddled body into the 
passage. Even as she walked down the damp stone tunnel, she 
knew she had no real cause to be afraid. She could outrun any 
girl in Lakonia, even the swift-footed shepherds’ daughters. 
She had always run for the joy of it, to match herself against 
the hard cold stream of the wind withthe feeling that she was 
reaching into some other world, that the goddess was there, 
before, beside, in her as she flung back her head and drew in 
the thin wine-sharp air. Oh, there had always been a pride in 
it, being the chosen one, the blessed; in hearing. Castor and 
Polydeuces say that the only girl they’d never take on in a 
straight race was their sister Helen; in seeing the grave smiles 
of the elders as they turned from mulling old stories over their 
wine to stroke her dark hair and to tell her that the goddess 
had made her in her own image. 

But then there had been less to lose. Today, she could only 
win. She must not disappoint them. 

-The queen stirred in her dreams and started up with a cry of 
terror as the light of the oil lamp flickered on her face. 

‘Amyntor?’ she whispered shrinking against the wall. 
‘What brings you to me from the land of the dead?’ 

‘There is no Amyntor here,’ Helen said in a whisper. ‘Who 
did you see?’ 

‘A boy long dead,’ the queen said slowly, and her dark eyes 
brooded on the child’s face, so like his that she could have 
thought him there. 

‘I could not sleep,’ Helen said in the low rippling voice 
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which had never been that of a child. ‘And then I dreamed.’ 
She knelt beside the bed of cypress wood and put her face 
against the queen’s outstretched hand. ‘What if I should lose 
today? What if the goddess does not want me to serve her?’ 
She hesitated, then lifted her long dark eyes to the queen’s 
face. ‘The nurse said it is an evil sign when the clouds hang 
low on Taygetos at daybreak.’ 

Stupid old woman, thought Leda, to frighten the child with 
her folk-tales. But she could not say it. The nurse was of the 
old people of Arcadia, a captive from one of King Tyn- 
dareus’s raids long ago, and a king’s daughter. Not that that 
counted for much. Most of those Arcadian kings were rulers 
of no more than a hut, a dozen head of cattle and a ragged 
clan of bandits. Still, the old woman had a way of interpreting 
omens that put the fear in people. 

‘Her ways are not ours,’ she said. ‘You must not believe all 
she tells you.’ She hesitated. ‘I, also, dreamt. I could not tell 
the meaning. Perhaps, since today you may be chosen .. . I 
was nine years old when my mother first took me to the place 
of trees.’ 

Quickly she wrapped her purple cloak around her and tied 
on her sandals, while Helen held high the lamp to make a poo! 
of gold on the stone floor. Her hands were shaking too much 
to hold it steady. She had no wish to visit the secret place of 
the goddess and look on her face, but she did not dare to ad- 
mit that fear to her mother, the priestess, the queen. 

‘Come,’ Leda said as she draped a cloak of warm skins over 
the child’s shoulders. ‘We must find a gift worthy of the god- 

\dess today.’ 

= Helen followed her into the courtyard and waited in the 
grey shadows while the queen went down into the room where 
the cloths and embroidered cloaks were laid in coffers of 
white cypress. It was lonely, standing in the emptiness with 
the acrid dust of yesterday’s evening sacrifice blowing in her 
face and the scraping rhythm of the querns grinding in her 
ears. She was glad when the queen came up the well of stone 
stairs with a saffron coloured robe on her arm. 

Swiftly they went down the hill, past the wooden-faced 
guards at the outer gates, their swords raised in salute to catch 
the first pale flame from the sun. Down past the dust-yellow 
stretch of the running ground under the dark wings of the 
plane trees, down to the wild flowering banks above Eurotas, 
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uncurling slow and secret as the sacred snakes, a slothful 
green. Helen, lingered i in the tall bending grass and stared up at 
the darkly ‘gorged cliffs of Taygetos, dreaming of the 
mysterious world behind the mountains. 

Leda had stopped a passing swineherd to ask him which of 
his animals had been picked for the feast after the race, 
looking them over with a shrewd housewife’s eye while the 
man praised them as being the finest pigs in all Lakonia. He 
stopped and turned his face away when Helen wished him 
well. Country folk around Therapne, Helen’s home, did not 
like beauty in a woman when it could rival the goddess’s. 

The dark watchfulness of the forest brought back her fears. 
The dry leaves rattled like bones in the wind. The branches 
embraced each other to close out the sky. Shadows became 
ghosts behind the trees. All around her there were sharp 
rustlings of movement which showed no form, sudden 
cracklings, flutters in the undergrowth. She kept close behind 
the queen, her eyes fixed on the cloak swooping before. her 
through the shadows like an eagle’s wing. She wished now 
that she had stayed in her room. The old nurse’s glum 
prophecies were mortal, at least. But here, near to the god- 
dess’s sacred grove. . . It was not like the shrines the country 
folk used, cheerful, open places where the old women came to 
lay their gifts of wild honey and oil on a piece of woven cloth, 
not even like the place of the snakes who fed on fat swine and 
hissed so that you could hear them above ground. But it was a 
great honour, she thought hastily, for you never knew when 
the goddess might not be listening to you. 

They came at last to a small clearing where the grass had 
been roughly cropped around an old oak tree, its roots dry 
and twisted as Medusa’s hair, its branches creaking under the 
rustling weight of leaves. Leda made a quick angry movement 
with her hand as Helen looked up. 

‘Keep your eyes on the ground. It’s not for children to look 
on the face of the goddess.’ 

Obediently, she sat down on the grass, head bent, listening 
to the murmur of the queen’s voice. What was it? What could 
she see in the branches? If I looked just once, she thought, 
just for a moment. Perhaps it’s where the sacred bird lives, 
the harsh beaked face woven on the dresses of the priestesses? 

‘All Seeing Mother,’ Leda was saying, ‘I bring you a gift, a 
robe of saffron, woven with my own hands this last winter. 
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Give me your answer and I will feed your creatures at Briseiae 
with offerings of oil and honey. Make my child strong in the 
race this afternoon so that she can serve you against your 
enemies, those who would marry you to their gods. You have 
given her your own beauty. Give her your strength.’ 

The leaves whispered and sighed, parting in the soft wind. 
Then Helen saw it and quickly dropped her head. 

A woman hanging from a branch, as in her dream. A 
woman of wood, but there was blood on her. A goddess so 
old, so grave, so terrible that she wanted to weep, to run away 
and hide herself from it. Then the wind shook the leaves again 
and it was gone. 

‘Turn towards me,’ Leda whispered, and she held up her 
hands to the tree. ‘What have I done? What am I to un- 
derstand?’ 

A sudden gust of dry wind blew across the clearing, tossing 
the leaves like waves in a storm, a high raging sea of silvered 
green. ‘Ah no!’ the queen cried suddenly, and she hid her face 
in her hands and wept aloud, as women do by the tomb for ae 


' nine nights after a burial. 


‘Is the goddess against me today?’ Helen asked timidly, as 
she followed the queen back down the river path. 

‘The goddess cannot give you victory, child,’ Leda said 
without turning her head. ‘She does not control your destiny. 
I looked only for a sign.’ 

‘But when the leaves turned in the wind. . .’ She did not 
dare to say, ‘and you wept.’ 

‘She spoke death,’ the queen said. ‘A death in our house.’ 


Bathed and oiled, their hair drawn back over sleek brown 
shoulders, their hard bare feet keeping time to the shrill 
whistle and pipe of the players, the girl athletes walked 
down to the running ground, and the young boys of the palace 
danced before them, hopping and whirling on the path as they 
swung the pierced stones high above their heads to make them 
roar like bulls. The goddess was going to choose a new bride, 
and they danced as at a wedding. 

‘Well?’ said Polyxo the Argive, walking at Helen’s side. 
‘And what did the goddess say to make you look as glum as a 
seven-month widow?’ - 

Helen looked down at the hard yellow bank where her 
father’s cousins and their sons sat watching, and she felt the 
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thickening of tears in her throat. She swallowed them back. 
‘Do you think J should tell you her secrets?’ 

Polyxo looked round at her in astonishment. ‘Why not? 
You are my friend. Who else would you tell but me?’ 

- T have no friends,’ Helen said softly as she looked up at the 
sun. ‘You look at me as the other girls do. You hate me as 
they do when the old men say I have the goddess in me. I 
know.’ - 

‘Listen,’ Polyxo said in a fierce whisper. ‘It doesn’t worry 
me if you have a pretty face and a fancy that you’re different 
from the rest of us. I like you because you run well and 
because your father treats me as his own daughter. What 
harm is there in telling me what happened? You know I hide 
nothing from you.’ 

‘There was no omen for the race,’ Helen said. She 
hesitated. ‘Have you ever been there, Polyxo? Have you seen 
the sacred place?’ She lowered her voice. ‘I would have run 
away if my mother had not been with me, I was so afraid.’ 

‘You? I thought you feared nothing.’ 

‘J feared her. I thought she would be young and beautiful, 
like the spring. ...’ 3 

‘Quiet there!’ shouted the herald, the king’s cousin. He 
thumped his ash stick on the ground. 

‘But she was like the dead,’ Helen murmured as they 
formed a line before the bank of spectators and turned 
their heads towards the king. _ 

Tyndareus rose to pour the libation into the shallow earth 
channel by his wooden throne. He smiled a little as he looked 
at the anxious eyes in the row of upturned faces. Such children 
still, these fledgling apostates, blushing and shying away like 
nervous colts if a boy so much as glanced at them. And then 
there was Helen. He looked longer at her, his child, his best- 
loved, grave-eyed and beautiful, tall and white as stripped 
willow by the side of the stubby little brown Argive girl. And, 
as always, Tyndareus wondered whether the powers had 
blessed or cursed his family in giving such frightening beauty 
to Helen. Child though she still was, the enchantment was 
already there to put uneasy yearnings in the mind of every 
man who looked on her. And cold resentment in the eyes of 
every woman — he had seen how they shunned her. He coula 
not wonder at it. She was to them as the moon to the stars. 

The empty cup dangled, forgotten, from his hand as he 
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looked at her delicately rounded arms, the coral points of her 
unformed breasts, the long narrow thighs, smooth as oil, un- 
dulant as a swan. She looked past him to where her brothers 
sat on the bank and the sudden brilliance of her smile dazzled 
the king as if he looked on the sun. In repose, her beauty wore 
a grave, almost a sad aspect; laughter enlivened it, turning her 
eyes to shining slits of mirth and warming her pale cheeks. It 
was when she smiled that men saw the woman she would 
become. A face to drive a man to destroy himself, Tyndareus 
thought, and he shivered suddenly in the warm.wind. Oniy 
once before had he seen such a startling cloud of blueblack 
hair matched with an amber skin and polished and frail as 
glass. Only once before had he seen eyes which seemed twin 
echoes of the glistening darkness of night. Amyntor had been 
the boy’s name. But Amyntor was ten years dead, killed by 
the frenzied followers of Leda at the shrine of the goddess on 
the night Helen had been planted in her mother’s belly. Leda 
never spoke of it. There was no need when the story told itself 
in her daughter’s strange beauty. Truly, the child of the god- 
dess, Tyndareus thought as Helen looked up at him with a 
smile which dispelled the moment of bitterness. She loved him 
as if he were her father. It was, finally, only a question of be- 
ing chosen. And Amyntor had already paid with his life. 

The signal came. The king sat down to wait for the victor’s 
return. His expression, he hoped, was less partial than his 
heart. 

The fear went out of Helen with the first bound forward. 
She knew where she was now, what she would do. None of 
them could take the victory from her. She kept to a long easy 
stride, her face turned up to the spinning blue sky, her hair 
tossing like a nest of black snakes down her back, lost to 
everything but the thud of feet on the turf, the thrum of the 
wind, the ache of breath in her throat as the mountains 
swayed in a trembling mist and the plane trees swooped in a 
rush of black wings. The faces on the bank swam past her ina 
blurred stream - with a lead half the length of the track, she 
could afford to turn and smile. 

Pain stabbed up her thigh as her foot pitched into the 
grassed-over hole, bringing her down on her knees. She heard 
the shout, then the hard pant of the girl runners behind her, 
Polyxo passing with a grin on her face. Polyxo’s triumph? She 
forced herself up on her feet and flung herself forward. 
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She could hear them gasping at her shoulder, a blur of 
sweat-masked faces, wolves at the kill. Death, she thought. 
The goddess spoke death. She ran like a chosen scapegoat 
from the stone-throwing mob. Only a length now between 
Polyxo and herself. I can’t. I can’t. You must. You must. Her 
leg against the other’s, as she drew so close that she could see 
the sweat glistening like pearls on Polyxo’s back. Neck and 
neck. Polyxo’s arms were churning the air, her mouth 
opening now in a grimace of despair as she tried beyond her 
might to match the last godsent burst of energy in Helen, run- 
ning with the swiftness of a deer, hardly seeming to touch the 
ground, her head flung back, her eyes wild. 

Like one. possessed, the elders murmured as they rose from 
their places to honour her. The goddess is in her. Who could 
match her? 

Her foot ached from the fall, and her breath rasped like a 
knife in her throat. Summoning the last of her strength, she 
forced herself to stand straight and still as a spear while the 
king came down the slope to set the victor’s crown of violets 
on her head and the collar of gold about her neck. Behind 
him, she could see the old men looking at her with the slack, 
stupid smiles which they always wore when she appeared. 
They looked, she thought, like a fish-plate at a feast, all 
bulging eyes and gaping mouths. 

The king’s hand lightly touched her cheek. ‘You did well,’ 
he said softly. ‘My child. My dearest Helen.” 

She looked up at his face and quickly dropped her head as 
she saw that there were tears in his eyes. Only women and 
slave-boys wept. Yet when she looked again, she saw that he 
was smiling and he did not seem ashamed that she should see 
tears on his cheeks. She smiled back at him. 

‘I was afraid,’ she said, ‘But the goddess was with me. I felt 
her. I am glad that she chose me to serve her.’ 

‘You will serve her well,’ he said. “Your mother is a wise 
teacher. Listen to her, Helen. - and never forget that the 
powers can take tomorrow what they give today. That is the 
first lesson.’ 

He turned away before she could answer and held out his 
arms, . 

‘Castor, Polydeuces, will you keep me company on the road 
up the hill?’ It was his way of saying that he needed two 
strong arms to help him up the slope. 
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It was the moment that Helen always dreaded. On the way’ 
down, the runners had their official places. On the way-back, 
ceremony was relaxed and the girls chose their own com- 
panions. It was the time when she was most painfully aware 
that she was not one of them, that they were punishing her for 
her beauty, forcing her to be the outsider. Please, she thought, 
don’t let me have to walk alone with everyone watching. 
Don’t let them all see that I have no friends. 

Smiling to:show how little she cared, she stood apart and 
watched as they went past her arm in arm, their heads turned 
away. - 

‘Penelope!’ She put out her hand. ‘You should have won,’ 
she said, craven, flattering. ‘I wish it had been you. Shall we 
walk together?’ 

‘I’m sorry,’ brown-haired Penelope said over her shoulder. 
‘I promised Antiope. Didn’t anyone else want to keep com- 
pany with you, Helen?’ 

‘Come, I'll walk with you,’ Polyxo said. As always. Helen 
sighed and nodded her head. She had hoped that one of the 
others would soften, but they never did.and so she must go 
with Polyxo, having to pretend she was her chosen best 
friend. Beauty and the Beast, shunned by the herd - she won- 
dered if Polyxo, too, were conscious of it. 


Still, she had won. They could hurt her, but nobody could 
take her victory away. She offered her sweetest smile to the 
children clustered on either side of the hill path and gave the 
violet crown to the little boy who was boldest in his praises. 

Later, she forgot the moment of shame in boasting to the 
old nurse: . 

‘And then I led the dancing. Then they lit the fires in the 
courtyard and my father had the fattest pig brought out and 
slaughtered. And as we lifted our arms and looked up towards 
the mountains, an eagle wheeled twice to the left of the palace. 
There’s an omen that you can’t turn into a misfortune.’ 

She held out her arms for the robe, clicking her fingers with 
impatience, tossing back her black hair until it flicked like 
whips against the back of her thighs. ‘Well, why don’t you 
speak?’ She was angry with the nurse for not admiring her. 
She knew from her reflection how beautiful she looked when 
she arched her neck and flung back her hair. 

“Victory’s gone to your head, child,’ the nurse said flatly. 
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‘Don’t think that you can lay aside your spindle because the 
goddess has chosen you. You think you’re among the blessed 
because you won the race today, but life won’t change for 
that, not if twenty eagles wheel over the palace tonight. Still,’ 
she added as she saw Helen’s head begin to droop, ‘you did 
well. Your brothers tell me you ran better than they thought 
any girl could. Well now, what are you waiting for? Your 
mother the queen has gone down to the great hall, Go quickly, 
and you’ll be in time for old Peleus’s song. hey Aa? 

‘T wish he’d learn a new one,’ sighed Helen as she leant for- 
ward to peer at herself in the bronze. ‘What if my father and 
Heracles did drive out King Hippocoon to get back their land? 
We must have heard of it a hundred times. And as for the 
King of Mycenae and his wars... I don’t believe there’s any 
truth in them. He never fought us.’ 

‘That’s because your father’s too wise a man to quarrel 
with his overlords,’ the nurse said. ‘And don’t you go telling 
people that you don’t believe in Agamemnon’s wars or they'll 
send you up to Taygetos one cold night.’ 

Helen tweaked one of the old woman’s plaits to make her. 
yelp with pain. ‘Keep that tale for the little girls,’ she said 
quietly. ‘I’m not a child now. You know they’d never dare to 
touch the king’s daughter.’ 

‘There’s some might doubt that claim,’ the nurse muttered. 
‘There’s nothing of him in you, for all he calls you his own.’ 

- Helen let go of the long grey plait and stared into the 
wrinkled frog’s eyes of the old Arcadian. ‘Of course I’m his 
daughter. What do you mean, old woman?’ 

‘Look at your face and ask yourself,’ she said. ‘Truly, the 
child of the goddess.’ 

‘You talk in empty riddles,’ Helen said coldly. ‘There is no 
mystery.”. 

‘What rubbish the old woman talks,’ she said to the waiting 
women in the passage, raising her voice so that the nurse 
would hear. ‘She’s lucky they don’t take her for a sorceress - 
and have her put out by the gates with the beggars.’ The 
women’s laughter did not reassure her. They would not tell 
the truth, even if they knew it. Later, | will ask my mother 
what she meant by it, Helen decided. Mother would not lie to 
me. 

‘Well,’ she said aloud, ‘they'll be at the greatness of 
Heracles of Tiryns by now. We should go.’ 
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The bard knew she had come in, because there was of a sud- 
den no audience for his song. He raised his hand to shade his 
eyes, as if overcome by her beauty. Vain brat, he thought 
sourly when the elders lifted their heads and murmured ap- 
preciation as they never did for his efforts. But, like them, he 
found it hard to look away from the loveliness of Helen. Her- 
black hair curved about her pale face like dark clouds on the 
snow-capped mountains, thought Peleus, who found that 
thinking in images helped to keep lines in the right order. Her 
perfumed body undulating under. the nacreous shimmer of a 
robe coloured like cedarwood, she walked on in the shy 
knowledge of her own unassailable beauty. Yes, he’d better 
add something to the song about her tonight, to keep the king 
happy and his own wine cup filled. 

‘Child of the Tyndaridae, loveliest of flowers, fleet as the 
rosy-fingered dawn,’ sang Peleus, and he was rewarded by 
Helen’s slow ripe smile. Where, he wondered, had she learned: 
to look like that at a man? He stared at her, bewitched, unti] the 
elders’ laughter reminded him of his duties. ‘All men will wor- 
ship you,’ he sang, and it seemed to him that it would be so. 

Having no knowledge of the great palaces, Helen thought 
the hall a very splendid place, the more so for being forbidden 
territory to her except on special occasions. If you did not 
mind being half choked by woodsmoke, you could walk in the 
open gallery above and look down on the two heavy thrones 
of the king and queen set close to the hearth, with the smaller 
chair of the singer close beside them. For the elders and their 
guests, there were skin-covered stone benches against the 
walls; favoured friends could make use of the high-backed 
chairs set about the room. 

Smoke hung in the square roof-hole above the hearth blot- 
ting out the stars. It clung to the walls, dimming everything 
but the glint of spears. It obscured the red and blue pattern of 
the stone floor. It wreathed the wooden rafters. Years later, 
Helen would find herself smiling as she caught the spiced 
scent of burning cypress wood drifting through a room, as 
evocative of lost days as the smell of sweet verbena which her 
mother Leda had used to scent the oil she rubbed into her 
hair. Sometimes, forgetting where she was, Helen would 
laugh and hug the memory to herself, pretending that nothing 
had changed, only to end by weeping, because she would 
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never be young again, because immortality was only a song, 
not a promise. 

She picked her way through the chewed meat bones and 
over the sprawled bodies of the hunting dogs until she reached 
the fluted pillars of the hearth. Sitting down at Leda’s feet, 
she dipped her fingers in the bowl of oil to smooth the white 
thread while the queen plucked an endless strand from the 
circling spindle as she planned new patterns to draw from the 
loom. Knowing all of Peleus’s songs by heart, Leda found it 
easy to let her mind wander from them and still have a smile 
of appreciation ready when the king turned to her. Repetition 
had its merits. 

Half hidden behind one of the pillars, Helen saw her 
brothers, their hands clasped above the table, lips drawn back 
in a white snarl of effort as they each struggled to bring the 
other’s, arm down. Castor and Polydeuces, slim-hipped as 
girls, their shoulders broad as bulls’ backs, the terror of the 
palace youths, carrying off all the prizes in the games between 
them, taking any girls they chose from among the serving 
women, riding them like stallions through the dark quiet 
nights, always competing, always equal. Helen worshipped 
them. 

Jealously she watched them, their dark heads. close 
together. They were talking secrets. Raids, she wondered? 
They hadn’t been out on one since all the trouble a year ago 
when they stole the two priestesses promised to their cousins 
‘Lynceus and Idas in Messenia. Helen had been to inspect the 
captives and thought them ill worth the trouble, whey-faced 
creatures who never stopped sniffling and wailing about the 
goddess whose shrine they had served. She had been pleased 
when they first arrived, thinking they would be able to tell her 
of the splendours of Pylos, the great palace where Agamem- 
non’s friend King Nestor lived, on the far side of Messenia. 
But Hileira and Phoebe knew nothing of Pylos. Country girls, 
they only knew the stories of the traders who came down the 
mule-track from Lakonia each spring with cartloads of 
unguents, bright cloths and news of the world. They told her 
that the lumps of yellow stone they wore about their necks 
came from a country west of Pylos, but it was ugly stuff like 
used wax and did not interest Helen. She thirsted for stories to 
feed her dreams, and the girl priestesses had none to tell her. 
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Anyway; Phoebe and Hileira were still moping in the 
women’s rooms, and the king had forbidden any more raids 
on Messenia until tempers cooled. 

She glanced up to see if anyone was watching her, then 
quietly slid past the king’s sandalled feet on the white fleece of 
his footstool until she sat at Castor’s side. Reaching up, she 
touched his bare arm. 

‘What are you planning? You know I can keep a secret.’ 

‘These ones are not for little girls,’ Castor said and winked 
at his brother. ‘Keep to your mother’s knees.’ 

‘I could fight as well as a man,’ she said fiercely. ‘I can 
wrestle and run and my eyes are sharp as those of Cousin 
Lynceus. Take me with you, wherever it may be that you are 
going.’ 

‘We could take her and Polyxo out boar-hunting,’ 
Polydeuces said, softened by her eagerness. ‘She might make 
the goddess smile on us. . . . Now, who comes looking for 
hospitality at this time of night?’ His hand went to the spear 
propped against the pillar as Peleus’s thin voice was drowned 
in a roar of bronze wheels, é : 

“Be still,’ Castor said. “You know the rules of hospitality.’ 

The king rose, taking his sceptre in his hand. ‘Quiet, Peleus. 
Antimachus!’ He signalled to one of the heralds. ‘Go and see 
that the stranger’s horses are given a feed of barley and 
stabled with my own. Leda, have a bath made ready and the 
oil jar filled.’ 

“You are most courteous, Tyndareus, son of Oebalus,’ said 
the man standing at the door, ‘but my own squire will see to 
my horses and I will make my business known before your 
women bathe me.’ 

“The brother of Agamemnon, by your voice,’ the king said, 
smiling, and he signed for another chair to be set beside the 
fire. ‘Come forward, Menelaus of Pelops’s line. You know 
you are welcome. It has been long since we had news from 
Mycenae.’ 

Helen stared, breathless with wonder as the man came into 
the circle of firelight. He was like a god of bronze, straight 
and bright as a leaping flame. A fillet of blue and gold bound 
back his burning red hair, and the heavy cloak of furs was 
pinned at his throat by a golden brooch, shaped like a 
crouched deer. The bronze greaves clanged with every step he 
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took, and:so brightly did they shine that fire seemed: to lick 
about his legs. She leant against her brother’s chair, watching 
him, 

He paused beside her. Sea blue eyes, hard as lapis, looked 
down at her face. His narrow smile sharpened to a knife-edge 
as he put his hand under her chin. 

‘Let her alone,’ Castor said softly. ‘She’s not one of your 
brother’s harlots.’ 

If he heard, he gave no sign of it. ‘Truly a daughter of the 
gods, to be blessed with such. beauty,’ he said softly. ‘How 
could I have forgotten such a face?’ 

_ ‘Helen was too young to come with her mother to the great 
hall when you and your brother were last here,’ Tyndareus 
said, and, seeing what was in the young man’s mind, added, 
‘She is promised to one of her Messenian cousins, when she is 
old enough for marriage.’ 

‘She is ready now,’ Menelaus said, never taking his eyes 
from her face. ‘She should come to Mycenae. Would you like 
that, fair Helen?’ 

She looked at the dried blood on the back of his arm and 
said nothing. 

‘Well, daughter of the gods?’ He lifted her head, staring 
into the arched black eyes. 

‘Come, Helen,’ Leda said gently. ‘Have you lost your 
tongue?’ - 

‘T know of no gods,’ she said at last in a low voice. “My 
home is here in Lakonia. Nothing could ever make me leave 
it.’ 

‘You have not taught her well, old man,’ Menelaus said, 
and she flinched at the scorn in his voice as he dropped his 
hand. 

He sat in the place of honour and drank from the king’s 
own bow! with the bronze handles shaped like bulls’ horns, 
while Peleus sang of the greatness of Mycenae to the silent 
elders. Then Menelaus held up his hand for silence and spoke 
of journeys in high-prowed ships with scarlet beaks among the 
rock-breasted islands, of sliding up narrow creeks by palm- 
trimmed shores, of the plunder and of the skilled craftsmen he 
had brought back to Mycenae. ‘Our people still have much to 
learn,’ he said and sounded almost humble. “There’s a grace 
which comes from a free spirit that loses heart in a slavish 


copy.’ 
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He spoke then of the great city of. Troy and the riches of 
Priam, to make the elders shake their heads in wonder: To 
Castor and Polydeuces, he talked of the bull-leaping at Tiryns 
and told them that it would be a fine sport to bring to 
Lakonia. 

‘Finer still to tame a wild black stallion and go night 
riding,’ Polydeuces said. 

‘I can tame a bull to stand as meek as a mare among the 
foals,’ boasted Castor. 

Menelaus laughed softly. 

‘Well enough for the capture, my friend, but would you risk 
yourself in a leap between its horns? It’s no sport for those 
who fear death.’ 

‘I fear nothing,’ Castor said and his cheeks reddened. ‘I’1l 
test my strength against any man’s.’ 

‘Oh, we know the courage of your people,’ Menelaus said 
and turned to the king. ‘My brother does not forget that you 
helped us to take back Mycenae from our uncle, that you 
housed and fed us like your own sons when we most needed 
the friendship of your people. If you are in want, you have 
only to ask.’ 

‘I could wish for more land for my own sons,’ the king said. 
‘There are rich grazing grounds in the green plains beyond 
Taygetos.’ 

Menelaus shook his head. ‘You know we cannot help you in 
Messenia. Old Nestor of Pylos has sons, too.’ 

“With greater claim?’ 

‘Nestor is of our own people,’ Menelaus said. ‘And Pylos 
also looks towards Messenia. No, those are battles your sons 
must fight for themselves.’ He lifted the bowl to his lips, 
drinking deeply. ‘May the gods smile on your efforts. And” 
how goes the shrine for Zeus?’ 

‘Still unfinished,’ the king said. ‘It will be, it will be.’ 

Helen smiled, for she knew that the first stone had still not 
been laid. There would be no gods while her mother was the 
priestess-queen. 

The room was quiet now but for the lick of flames. The 
oiled thread lay slack between her hands as she watched the 
fire sparkling deep in the bronze greaves stretched out beside 
her, Now that the man had shown friendship and drunk with 
them; she no longer feared him. If I married, I would choose 
such a man as this Menelaus, she thought, and he would bring 
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me gifts from these strange lands he visits. I would have bards 
to sing of my beauty and women to spin for me. Polyxo and 
the other girls would choke with envy, Helen thought, and 
smiled. 

‘And now tell us what brings you here, Menelaus of 
Pelops’s line?’ Tyndareus said. “You have drunk with us and 
spoken of friendship and I am glad of it, but you have not put 
aside your armour and you would not let our women bathe 
you. What killing have you come from?’ 

Menelaus rose from his chair, taking his spear in his hand, 
like a sceptre. ‘My brother has the blood of Tantalus on his 
hands,’ he said. ‘We have cut down his companions and 
driven his cattle down to the plains. Great is the power of 
Mycenae against her enemies!’ 

The spindle fell clattering on the stone from the queen’s 
hands. ‘This morning the goddess spoke death,’ she 
whispered. White-faced, she stared down into the dark hall, 
still as the place of the dead. 

To come from that and drink with us? Helen thought. She 
shuddered as his cloak brushed against her arm. Why don’t 
they kill him? Why does my father sit and say nothing? Poor 
Cly. An enemy of Mycenae? For what? For keeping to the old 
ways? For not paying tribute to Agamemnon? Her heart filled 
with hate for the gleaming, red-haired man who came with 
blood still on his arm. 

‘Let us kill him now and take vengeance for our sister’s 
shame!’ Castor shouted, and Polydeuces leapt to stand beside 

‘T am for that. Get to the women’s rooms, mother,’ 

‘Sit down and hold your tongues,’ the king said softly. 
‘Forgive them, Menelaus. They are boys still and hot with the 
love of war.’ 

‘Are we to let him stand there and tell us how he killed 
Tantalus, a man who has feasted with us and given us the 
finest of his mares, whose gifts lie in our storehouse?’ Castor 
, turned to the elders. ‘Is there no man among you who will 
stand with us?’ 

They glanced at each other and shook their heads. ‘We 
follow your father, Castor,’ old Antimachus said at last. 
‘Only fools take arms against the family of King Agamem- 
non.’ 
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‘Wisely spoken, old man,’ Menelaus said. ‘We have no 
quarrel with your king.’ 

‘But you did not let his grandson escape the sword,’ the 
queen said in a low, bitter voice. ‘How was it? Did you strike 
out his life as he lay at my daughter’s breast? How brave they 
are, the great lords who fear the wails of children.’ 

‘You know why sons must die,’ Menelaus said. ‘They will 
always be seeking vengeance for their father’s shade. The 
sword was sharp as a cut jewel. He felt nothing.’ _ 

‘And what of my daughter?’ the king asked. ‘Is she, who 
has been a queen for such a little time, to carry water for a 
woman of Mycenae or Pylos?’ Blindly, he put out his hand. 
‘Let her come home, Menelaus. Don’t shame me with my 
daughter’s slavery.’ 

' *Cly would kill herself rather than be a slave!’ Helen said 
fiercely. ‘She would never submit to another woman’s will.’ 

‘Nor, I think, would you, daughter of the gods,’ Menelaus 
said and laughed as he bent to touch her black hair with his 
hand. ‘No, we would not make a slave of your sister. Not of 
that sort, at least. Agamemnon is mad for her beauty. He can 
neither sleep nor lie at his ease until he has made her his 
queen. Although a sight of her sister might have weakened his 
desire,’ he murmured, and Helen turned away from the look 
in his eyes. 

“Well? What says Tyndareus?’ 

‘I have no choice,’ the king said flatly. ‘If Agamemnon 
would make her his bride, how can I quarrel with it?’ 

‘Shame on you, husband!’ Leda cried, and she rose to face 
their guest, her hands plucking in grief at the folds of her 
night-black robe. ‘A curse on Agamemnon and his house, to 
shed an innocent man’s blood for desire of a woman! What 
hurt did Tantalus ever do. you but marry a young wife and 
honour her too well to let her shame his bed with another 
man’s seed? A curse on Mycenae, I say, if Agamemnon takes 
my daughter for his queen.’ Her eyes were dark and flaming, 
and Helen shivered, knowing that the goddess spoke in her. 

‘Tell your women to keep to their spinning and save their 
insults for each other,’ Menelaus said, never glancing at the 
queen. “Your worship of the Earth Mother makes you too weak 
with her sex. Women exist to make man’s life pleasant, not 
to harry and screech vengeance like the daughters of night.’ 
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‘Be that as it may in Mycenae,’ Leda said, and her voice 
dropped to a fierce whisper, ‘I tell you that this fire on the 
hearth does not burn more brightly than will the proud 
palaces of Agamemnon and his kinsmen before their grand- 
sons take the sceptres of power. Your jars of oils an 
precious ointments will lie broken on the stones and your 
women will feel the bite of a slave’s yoke on their necks. Your 
sons will wander the seas without a home, and the tombs of 
your fathers will be robbed of their gold. And you, proud 
Menelaus, scorner of women, will be the chief cause: of 
Mycenae’s woes when you yourself are scorned.’ 

There was such a silence that they could hear the high- 
pitched laughter of the women’s rooms. Menelaus felt fear 
beating like sparrows’ wings in his throat as he remembered 
the coming on the Corinth isthmus road of the dark hordes 
down from the north and how brutishly their eyes had 
gleamed at the golden gifts of Agamemnon. They had sworn 
they would return one day with a thousand men behind them, 
to take the lonely strongholds of Greece and drive out their 
kings. Was it of that day that she spoke? 

‘T hold no truck with prophetesses,’ he said harshly. ‘Go cry 
your tales to the mountain villages and the old. witches of 
Arcadia, but don’t expect me to listen to them. Besides, our 
soothsayers tell a different story. Well, Tyndareus, does my 
brother have your blessing?’ 

‘If Agamemnon’s will is to take my daughter to wife, so be 
it,’ the king said, and his voice was calm and strong. ‘Helen, 
go with your mother and see that a bed is prepared with fair 
linen sheets for our guest.’ 

‘No. Let the daughter of the gods stay,’ Menelaus said, and 
he caught Helen’s wrist as she passed by his chair. His palm 
was hard and rough from pressing against the leather shield 
strap. She glanced down, then looked him straight in the face 
with a strange smile turning the corners of her lips. 

‘It is a sad thing,’ she said, ‘that the great lords of Mycenae 
must always use force to get their women.’ 

Menelaus flushed and dropped his hand. ‘Were you a 
woman,’ he said softly, ‘I’d give you cause to take that back. 
But I see you are only a child. Go with your mother and tell 
her to teach you a prettier answer when next we meet.’ 

He stared after her as she went slowly down the hail, then 
sank back in his chair and turned towards the king. ‘Truly a 
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daughter of Zeus, old man,’ he said, ‘for such beauty never 
sprang from your loins. Who gave Helen her looks?” 

‘Let that be,’ Tyndareus said quietly. ‘She bears my name.’ 

‘But not your features,’ Menelaus said, and he looked 
round at the closed faces of the elders with a lazy smile. 
‘Amyntor — that’s the name I wanted. That blue-black hair, 
and the eyes - I remember his. A wonderfully handsome boy. 
Is he here still, old man?’ 

‘Amyntor is dead,’ the king said. ‘He died ten years ago.’ 

‘The gods gain by women’s loss,’ Menelaus said and 
laughed. ‘Well, you are fortunate to have earned such a fair 
daughter for yourself. I’ll say no more.’ 

“Go to your room, Helen,’ Leda said as they walked side by 
side through the dark courtyard. ‘I will prepare the bed for 
our guest. Tell your nurse I wish -her to sleep on ‘your 
threshold tonight. I do not trust our guest to honour the rules 
of hospitality.’ 

“Why must we obey him?’ Helen whispered. ‘Tantalus was 
my father’s friend.’ 

‘And a good man,’ the queen said. ‘But many-good men 
have shed blood to make Mycenae strong. And we, who 
helped Agamemnon to make it his, must bow like reeds in 
‘the wind before his power. Oh, but if I could save her from 
this marriage!’ she said, and her nails dug into the tender flesh 
of Helen’s shoulders. ‘He lusts for her now, but he’s too weak 
a man to be a constant one. Any woman’s.eye could catch 
him, and will. He will shame her a hundred times over, and 
we must watch him and do nothing because he is Agamem- 
non....’ 

. Cupping Helen’s face in her cold hands, she stared into her. 
daughter’s eyes with fierce intentness. ‘But had he chosen you 
...’ She said. ‘You were born to make them suffer, Helen. 
You will be our vengeance. We should laugh, you and I, and 
bless the goddess who gave you her face.’ 

Helen shivered as the wind breathed soft as a kiss on her 
cheeks. For the first time, she felt afraid of her own beauty. 


Il 


Autumn. The time when the goddess must go away on her 
journey with the sun into the yellow lands, to sleep and to 
renew herself for the coming of the spring. 

The four fairest children had been oiled and wreathed with 
violets. In their hands they carried small wicker baskets filled 
with gifts for the goddess on her journey. Their eyes were 
morning-bright as they marched down the dry yellow hill. The 
hoarse trumpets brayed and the children sang, drowning the 
wailing of the women who followed behind. In the harvest 
field below, Helen waited with the queen while the king sat 
smiling on the bank, resting his chin on his wooden staff. 
Smoke caught in the branches and trailed broken banners up 
from the roasting ox. And the children came marching, 
marching through the stick-dry corn. Her face was whiter 
than her robe. Her black eyes watched them in an unblinking 
stare, knowing what must be done, knowing they did not 
know. The song died as they saw the axe glinting in the 
queen’s hand. They huddled like sheep, staring at it. ‘I 
cannot,’ Helen said. ‘Do not make me watch it.’ ‘You are the 
chosen one,’ said her mother and raised her arm. Four times, 
her hand swung down in the hard yellow light, and a great cry 
went up as the blood spurted out over the baked brown soil. 
But Helen wept. 

Four years had gone by since Agamemnon had made 
Clytemnestra his queen. The beauty of Helen was sung by the 
bards of the kings’ courts, adorning truth with a hundred 
variations. They sang of a goddess with hair smooth as a slick 
black seal’s back, with soft yearning eyes to mirror éach 
man’s dream, of a girl who could wrestle and fight with the 
easy ferocity of a mountain lynx. They sang of a goddess who 
danced swan-necked before the sacred shrine of the Earth 
Mother, of a girl whose body could make men ache with want 
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of it. They sang of a goddess who gave rich harvests and full 
rivers to Tyndareus’s people, of a daughter of Zeus whose 
husband would share her own immortality, who would bear 
him sons as strong and terrible in beauty as herself, a new 
race. And the chiefs of Agamemnon listened and smiled in 
their beards. 

Across the sail-flecked sea, pirates and traders left their 
beached boats to tell stories to a Trojan audience of Tyn- 
dareus’s daughter, beautiful above all other women, a prize 
who would bring good fortune to her captor’s city. Only dark- 
eyed Cassandra, Priam’s daughter, blanched and shook when 
they spoke of her, muttering forebodings until the queen 
brought her drugged peace in a bowl of poppy juice. 

High on the hillsides of Ida, tending King Priam’s flocks, 
Paris, the boy whom they called Alexandros for his courage in 
driving off raiders and wild beasts of the night, knew nothing 
of Helen. If he had, he would not have given her much 
thought, for old Dymas the shepherd had a pretty brown-eyed 
daughter who liked nothing better than to lie with him in the 
grass and sigh her pleasure as he took his. He scratched their 
names on oak, pine and beech - and turned a deaf ear when 
she talked of her friends’ weddings. What he wanted, he did 
not know. He was only sure that he was not born to spend the 
rest of his life breeding brown-eyed children and tending 
sheep on Mount Ida. 

Sometimes, at the end of a day so hot that the land seemed 
to melt in a glitter of light, when the oxen had been put 
out in the field for the night and the fires had been lit, the 
old man would squat on his heels, peeling the bark off a slim 
elm branch for a new cross-pole on the plough, while the boy 
would follow the bridle track down to the plain and walk the 
four miles out to a sandy bay where traders sometimes 
beached their high-prowed boats. 

They all came to Troy on the east-west route, the traffickers 
of cloths and silver, ivory boxes to grace a lady’s paint 
table, Cimmerian gold hammered thin as a finger nail, lucky 
charms, lumps of bronze and - for the kings’ courts - slaves, 
giving off a stink worse than the tar-black hulls which held 
them. They were rough-tongued, leather-faced men, the sea © 
captains, their arms and curling hair flecked white with salt, 
trading tales of piracies and wrecks, of coming through the 
straits on tow ropes in a north-east gale with a cross-current 
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spinning the boats up against a rearing edge of rock. . . Paris 
would sidle up to listen and to sneak a ribbon or a pretty 
brooch off an unwatched pile as a present for the girl Oenone. 
And the sea captains would turn to stare at him, the flax- 
haired, silent boy in the rough shepherd’s tunic. They would 
sniff at the sour stench of pig fat still on his arms from rub- 
bing down the shorn sheep, and they’d laugh and call him 
pretty boy and ask him for a kiss. He sent one of them sprawl- 
ing once with a smash of his fist and got himself laid out for 
dead by a gang of sailors, to wake gasping and alone in the 
cold chirping dawn with sand in his fists and blood stopping 
up his eyes. But Dymas’s daughter had the gift of herb lore, 
and her hands were cool and gentle on his face when he came 
back to her.. 

“You're better off up here. What do you want with the sea, 
silly boy, when Troy fair’s next week and we’ve a dozen fat 
lambs to sell? Are you so tired of me that you want to be 
gone?’ 

He looked up at her round face, red and shiny as an apple 
between the plaits of corn-coloured hair, and knew that it 
wasn’t enough to keep him. Still, her breasts were soft and she 
loved him. 

‘You'll make a good wife, sweetheart,’ he said. ‘You scold 
like one, already.’ 


Helen had learnt ali that Leda could teach her. She knew now 
that she was truly the goddess’s chosen child, conceived under 
the sacred tree. It grieved her that she would never know her 
father, Amyntor, chosen to lead the women’s secret rites 
because of his beauty and grace. It was fated that he should 
die, the queen said in a quiet matter-of-fact voice, for the 
husband of the goddess must always die, even as the land in 
winter before the birth of spring. Such was the way of things, 
and, sighing, Helen had accepted her mother’s explanation. 
She took the queen’s place in all the rites now. At the 
decking of the sacred tree with flowery garlands, she was the 
one who invoked the goddess, her eyes and hands down- 
turned as she waited for a rustle of leaves to answer her. At 
the feeding of the sacred snakes, she was the one who stood 
shuddering on the edge of the dark pit where the creatures of 
death hissed in ecstasy as their green coils writhed over a 
banquet of rotten flesh. She alone could dance for, pray to 
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and interpret the wishes of the goddess whom many believed 
Helen herself to be. And, as she heard the people praising and 
blessing her for a good harvest or for their new-born sons, she 
let their belief deceive her. 

It was pleasant to be worshipped. But worship was no sub- 
stitute for love, and it was the love which came so easily to 
other girls that Helen had begun to crave for herself. Weary 
and sad, exhausted by the aches and yearnings of her body, 
she would lie dull-eyed and wakeful on her bed each night, 
listening to the whispers and giggles behind the walls where 
the girls were making themselves ready with paints and per- 
fumes to go and lie with the boys in the hall. Knowing that she 
was forbidden to join them, she pretended to despise them. It 
did not lessen her longing to be equally despicable. What com- 
fort was there in being called a goddess and queen among 
women by old Peleus, when no man might do more than look 
at you? Even Polyxo, ugly, stubby-legged little Polyxo, had 
been down to the hall one night and had come back flushed 
and smiling like a salamander to torment her with sighs, hints 
and, worse, a look of superiority. It was more than mor- 
tifying: it was unendurable. 

Slowly and with pain, she learned what nobody could teach 
her: that there were two Helens. One was theirs, the girl who 
brought the mountain people down to wait at the edge of town 
for a glimpse of her, the guardian of the corn field and the 
trailing vines, the girl whom the goddess had chosen for her 
own. That was the Helen with whom no man might lie, whose 
beauty filled them with quaking fear, the Helen whose beauty 
would never die. The pleasure of that one was in her power, in 
the moments when she herself believed in the myth and 
thought of herself as a goddess among women. 

The other, private Helen was still childish enough to be 
scolded by the old nurse for leaving the oil lamp to burn all 
night or for lingering in the passages to catch a glimpse of her 
brothers when she should have been washing clothes at the 
river or working at the loom. The nurse knew she was no god- 
dess but a discontented lonely girl who wanted love and was 
forbidden it, who wanted friends and had none, who was ex- 
cluded by the nature of her beauty from all pleasures but 
solitude. Knowing how it was to be an outsider, the old Arca- 
dian tolerated her charge’s sudden moods and rages with ex- 
asperating good-humour. When Helen pulled her hair and 
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damned her for an interfering old crone, the nurse would only 
sigh and give her a pitying look. 

‘Shout all you will, child, if it eases you. It doesn’t worry 
me.’ 

‘It took all the pleasure out of torturing her. 

Lying alone in her bed while the old woman lay snuffling in 
her dreams by the door, Helen often thought of Menelaus, 
who had called her a child when she would not go with him, 
and she wished he were there to ask her again. He had opened 
her eyes to a wider world than that enclosed by the dark slopes 
of Taygetos, and she yearned for it. But each winter came 
more quickly than the last. Soon, her cousin Idas of Messenia 
would be coming to claim her. Life would be over, and she 
had barely tasted its pleasures. 

‘I think I know what you mean,’ Polyxo said when she tried 
to explain. ‘It’s not so bad in the summer, with visitors and 
always something new to be done. But winter! Sitting at the 
loom with the wind freezing your hands to the shuttle, hearing 
the same old gossip over and over again, and nothing to do 
but patch up old clothes and wait for spring. It’s being cooped 
up in the palace that makes you feel like this. But when we’re 
married, Helen. . .’ 

‘Marriage! You sound like Penelope,’ Helen said as they 
walked up and down the passage off the women’s room, the 
only place where they could find some privacy in winter. ‘She 
thinks of nothing but getting herself a husband and having 
children. There must be more to life than that, Polyxo. There 
must be!’ _ 

“What more should a woman want? I'd be content to have a 
strong man to love me warm at nights, a well-filled store room 
and a peaceful life. And so should you. Mother Rhea, isn’t it 
enough!’ 

‘Perhaps,’ Helen said. But she knew it was not. 


The legend of her beauty grew. The store house of Tyndareus 
was gilded with gifts sent in suit of Helen by men who wanted 
good fortune for their clans and a sweet, soft, hero-breeding 
body in their beds, but only Theseus of Attica was bold 
enough - they said - to come with Peirithous the Lapith and 
steal her away as she danced before the goddess. He wanted to 
make her his wife, but Helen’s brothers came down like 
wolves on the-place where he had hidden her. They snatched 
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her away and took Aethra, the mother of Theseus, as Helen’s 
bond-woman. 

Helen first heard this tale of her abduction when 
Polydeuces came back from Mycenae with a pair of bronze 
cups as a gift from Agamemnon and a string of such stories to 
spellbind the women. He came in May, when the plain and 
low slopes shimmered under a sea of waving goid. Harvest 
time, when the shepherds and villagers came down from their 
rough mountain roosts to cut the king’s corn. The heat of the 
midday sun burnt their arms and legs black as they toiled up 
the hill to the palace to get their rations of food at the gate 
before the harvesting began. 

Helen had her part to play, pouring the libation onto the 
baked brown ground, hiding her disgust when the men came 
creeping to touch her with horny, earth-black hands. Then she 
was free to slip away and walk with Polydeuces and Polyxo on 
the coo] wooded slopes between Taygetos and the plain, while 
the old nurse grumbled at the easy selfish pace of youth which 
would not wait for her. 

The story, of Theseus delighted her. Distant fame meant 
more than the dumb, dull worship of the harvesters. 

‘And was I pleased to be carried off?’ she asked. ‘How do 
they tell it?’ 

‘Very prettily,’ said Polydeuces, pleased to see how she 
smiled and blushed. He had noticed a sadness in her when he 
left for Mycenae. ‘And as to your swain...!’ 

‘Which one?’ 

‘Listen to the girl! I wish I could say that,’ said Polyxo, and 
then wished she had not, for it sounded as though she had 
none. 

‘Red-haired Menelaus,’ he said. ‘He sighed and twitched 
every time the bard spoke of your white arms or the sweetness 
of your voice. I had to hide my grins in the wine cup.’ 

‘They are whiter than is common,’ Helen murmured. ‘Like 
milk.’ 

Polydeuces gave her a look. ‘When you’ve finished ad- 
miring them. . . . He’d take you for his wife, I think. It would 
bea fine match, sister. Better than marrying cousin Idas.’ 

‘Tell me more of Theseus,’ Helen said, turning away her 
head. 

‘Cly showed us the whole story, painted on the wall,’ he 
said, ‘There you are, dancing in front of the goddess with bare 
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breasts and a great flounced skirt of red and blue, such as 
their women wear. .. . Ah, but I’m glad to be back! I’d had 
my fill of their elegant ways and their prying questions.’ He 
saw the relief in Polyxo’s eyes and pinched her round, nut- 
brown cheeks to make her laugh. ‘No, I didn’t lose my heart 
to one of Agamemnon’s whores.’ 

‘Theseus’s mother serving me?’ said Helen. ‘But she must 
have been buried a hundred year ago?’ 

He laughed. ‘Oh, they make no bones of mixing legend and 
truth to suit themselves. Only of your beauty do they sing with 
some justice. You are the loveliest of them all, isn’t she, 
Polyxo?’ Helen frowned at him. ‘Why? What have I said 
wrong? We’re all friends.’ 

‘Oh, don’t think I mind,’ Polyxo said lightly. ‘Indeed, it’s 
true that none can touch your beauty.’ Her lovesick eyes were 
on Polydeuces, not his sister. ~~ 

They walked languidly on, fanning themselves with their 
hands, while the old woman stumbled behind, her spindle 
catching and trailing in the long grass. Like ants below them, 
the mowers spread out across the field, swinging their sickles 
with long, even strokes while the women went behind them, 
binding the golden sheaves. Last summer the king had been 
down among them, wielding his sickle like a sword, refusing 
to leave the field until the last sheaf was bound. This year he 
sat on a spread cloak under a shady tree, his sceptre at his 
side, his head nodding as he slept. 

Polydeuces looked down at him, and his eyes darkened. 

Helen put her hand on his arm. ‘And what when you are old 
and have to hang up your sword in the hall? It will happen. I 
do not think that age is such a sad thing.’ 

‘It is sad to me,’ Polydeuces said, ‘when a man must have 
bards to sing the deeds he can no longer remember. I had 
rather die young and be always so in men’s minds.’ 

‘Tell us more of Mycenae,’ Helen said gently. ‘Is Cly 
happy?’ 

‘I never saw her until the last day of our visit,’ Polydeuces 
said. ‘I only saw Agamemnon’s queen, a golden doil with 
painted eyes who carried her spindle like an ornament. I 
watched her walking with her women under the fruit trees in 
the courtyard, a baby in her arms, another held by its nurse. 
They laughed like little tinkling fountains and drew aside their 
dresses as the swine were driven in for sacrifice. Too fine to 
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speak to common folk like me, those little painted ladies who 
hide their cheeks from the sun. And Cly seemed no different 
from the rest. 

‘On the last day, I went to see to the horses. They were 
stabled by a couple of Trojan mares, small, .proud-headed, 
beautiful creatures. My fingers were itching for them. There 
was no one about. ‘‘What Castor would give to train you,”’ I 
said, and my hand went to the tethering rope. 

‘Agamemnon would kill you for less, brother,” said a 
voice behind me. ‘‘Don’t be such.a fool.” 

‘I spun round, my hand on the dagger I had as a gift from 
the king. Cly stood there with a copper bowl in her hands. 

‘ «I came to oil the manes,’’ she said, never looking at me. 
“} saw you crossing the yard.’’ And she dipped her hands in 
the oil and started smoothing the tangles away. I leant against 
the wall and began whittling at a bit of wood fora music pipe. 

“ ‘You think me changed,’’ she said, keeping her back to 
me. ‘‘Too proud to speak to my own brother.”’ 

_ * “I do,’ I said, ‘‘I never thought to see you settle down to 
such an idle, empty life, but it seems you’ve taken to it like a 
babe to the breast.” 

‘ “As they took mine,” she said and looked at me so 
fiercely that I took a step back. ‘‘Do you think I could for- 
get that? Did I choose to marry Agamemnon? Did I ask to be 
set up so high that all the pleasures of life are below me? Too 
high to dance in the fields at harvest, to gossip with the 
women by the river, to drink a bowl of milk with the shepherd 
boys?” ’ 

‘Cly? I never saw her washing clothes by the river,’ said 
Helen. ‘And as for drinking milk with shepherds - you know 
what that was all about, Polydeuces. You remember, Polyxo. 
’ We followed her once.’ 

‘Hid her robe and made her beg the Mother’s forgiveness 
stark naked... .’ 

‘To hell with you for a pair of stone-hearted witches!’ 
Polydeuces said angrily as they laughed. ‘Do you think she 
hasn’t paid for a few stolen hours, when now she lies weeping 
in a cold bed, while the great king of Mycenae tests his 
maleness on the soft bodies of her women? For that’s what 
she told me, and I believe her. Queen she may be, but what 
pleasure is there in wearing a crown of golden leaves when 
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your arms are hungry and your father’s name is mocked as 
easily as that of a thrall?’ 

‘They would not treat me so,’ said Helen. ‘I would smile 
and watch their eyes grow hot and then turn away. That’s the 
way to rule men.’ 

‘That’s the way to get your neck broken,’ Polydeuces said. 
‘Don’t take belief in your own legend too far, sister. The lords 
of Mycenae rule us, not we them.’ 

‘I don’t see why,’ she said quickly. ‘We have lands as rich 
as theirs. I came this way with my father once and he pointed 
with his. stick, here, here, here. All this land is ours, he said, 
up to Argos and to Cape Malea, down to Hades’s mouth, 
where the rocks rise like spears from the underworld. This is 
the land your brothers will rule.’ 

‘If we live,’ said Polydeuces, very quietly. ‘And what if we 
die?’ 

“Why must you always be talking of death?’ Polyxo said, 
her voice sharp with fear. ‘You and Castor, the strongest of 
them all. How should you die?’ 

‘Quickly,’ he said and turned his head as the ground shook 
in a thunder of hooves. ‘None but the great bull or my brother 
can make the earth tremble so! See where he comes!’ 

' The old woman fell on her knees, trembling and whispering 
the name of her own goddess as the drum of hooves roared in 
her ears. The two girls found and gripped each other’s hands 
in fear. Black and gleaming as night, the stallion burst out of 
the cypressed slopes like the horse of death, riding the moun- 
tains, flare-eyed . . . even Polydeuces who had seen his 
brother straddle and leap the backs of the wild mares of 
Thessaly, three abreast, graceful as a ship riding a high sea, 
even he caught his breath at the beauty of it. 

‘Now give me a bull-leaper, a pretty boy, and let me show 
him what a man’s sport is!’ Castor shouted, and as the girls’ 
mouths opened to shrill their terror at the plunging hooves, he 
sent the stallion circling them in a proud, high-stepping trot. 
‘A fine gift you brought me, brother! I did not know Aga- 
memnon had such a horse.’ 

Polydeuces stared up at him. ‘I? I did not bring it. No one 
but you could tame such a creature. You think I’d yoke my 
chariot to that?’ 

‘Idas,’ Helen said suddenly. ‘You said once that he was the 
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only man other than you who knew a little of horse taming. 
Would Idas send you such a horse?’ 

, ‘If he wanted something from me.’ Castor’s eyes were 
brilliant under the black sweat-matter fringe. ‘And what 
could Idas want? Read my mind for me, brother.’ 

‘Raids,’ Polydeuces said softly, and he laughed. ‘Those 
sweet white cattle of Arcady. The very direction in which my 
own thoughts were turning.’ 

_*When do we go? Tonight?’ 

‘Oh, fine deeds for heroes!’ The old woman’s voice was 
thin and jeering. ‘Robbing a few homesteads who must go 
without meat and milk in a hard mountain winter, to bolster 
your pride.’ 

Polydeuces glanced at his brother, winked and turned to 
put an arm round the nurse’s thin shoulders. ‘Listen, old 
crone,’ he said gently. ‘Winter’s coming. If there’s not enough 
meat, you’ll be grumbling with the rest of them. The moun- 
tain men have less mouths to stop up. Besides, it’s four years 
since we’ve gone night-raiding with our cousins.’ 

‘You’d do better to keep to the hearth,’ she said, and she 
held his hand to a cheek cracked with wrinkles like dry hide. 
‘Eh, but you’ve more strength than sense, my lambs, if you 
put trust in your cousins after robbing them of their women.’ 

‘She is wise. Listen to her,’ said Polyxo, putting a timid 
hand on Polydeuces’s arm. ‘I’m afraid for you. Why go now, 
when the grape harvest is coming and . . .’ She blushed, 
looking up at him with soft lovesick eyes. 

‘Trust a woman to put marriage before necessity,’ Castor 
said. ‘We can make an offering at Briseiae and be in the high 
hills by dusk.’ 

‘Wait!’ Pushing Polyxo’s clinging hands away, Polydeuces 
looked towards Helen. She stood in the shadows with her 
back towards them, her arms stretched up like white birch 
twigs. The leaves rustled tenderly as she stared up into them, 
but her mind could catch no picture, only the darkness of the 
thrusting cypresses below and the choking sobs of Polyxo. 

‘Take me with you,’ she said softly. ‘The goddess will smile 
on you if I am with you.’ And knowing how to make a man’s 
heart soft as freshly churned cheese, she looked at Polydeuces 
and widened her eyes. 

‘Well...’ 
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‘Oh, a fine raid we’d have with our cousins squabbling for 
your smile,’ Castor said roughly. ‘Dry your friend’s tears and 
leave us to do the work of men, Helen.’ 

“You gave me your word. You promised me. Polydeuces, 
you have not forgotten?’ 

‘Castor is Tight. We'll bring you back a present,’ he said 
guiltily. ‘A piece of pretty blue cloth for a cloak.’ 

_ She paused, considering. ‘All the girls have blue cloaks. I’d 
rather have a fleece dipped in gold for a bedcover.’ 

“You’re a whore for gifts,’ Polydeuces said, laughing. ‘And 
gold’s as scarce in Arcady as full streams in summer .. . I 
follow, Castor! Wait, will you!’ | 

“How eager men are to die,’ Polyxo said in a small bitter 
- voice as he was swallowed up by the long cypress shadows. 

‘I could not have stopped them,’ Helen said dreamily, 
staring down at the yellow plain. ‘Oh, if all men were like 
them . . . When they die, they will fly up Taygetos and light 
the sky.’ 

‘Much good that will do me in finding a husband,’ Polyxo 
muttered as they started back ‘down the bridle path. ‘What 
should I do with a star?’ 

“Worship it,’ said Helen and laughed. She knew he would 
never marry Polyxo nor any girl who could not match his 
sister. And she was glad of it. 


The fretful weary heat of high summer was on them now, the 
hard dry heat of the plains when there was nothing to be done 
but to creep, dry-mouthed, aching, into the shade and wait for 
dusk. 

The gorse withered brown on the hills, the rivers sank down 
between cracked banks. The only clouds came humming, 
black, winged. The women: sat idly beside their looms, the 
farm workers sprawled in sleep under ihe olive trees, while the 
grapes swelled on the trailing vines. 

It was time for the grape harvest, but no news came of 
Helen’s brothers. Every night, she stood watching through the 
opening in the wall of her room for some sign of life in the 
quiet valley, a light, a voice. Swift shadows ran under the 
bright horned moon and the wolves sang mournfully on 
Taygetos, but there was never a sign of Castor and Polydeuces 
driving their cattle home from Arcadia, only a flicker of 
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lamp-light further down the wall where Polyxo, too, kept 
watch through the night. 

Now the grapes were gathered in and dried, pulped and 
poured into the tall wine-jars and sealed with the king’s wrist 
stamp before being stored away for the next summer’s visit of 
the traders. 

‘Surely one of you must know where they went?’ the queen 
asked them in the women’s room, ‘Helen? Penelope?’ The old 
nurse, fearing a beating, held her tongue. Only Polyxo, her 
eyes red with crying, looked up from her loom. 

| pee 

‘Yes. Tell me, child. What do you know?’ 

She saw Helen’s black shining eyes across the room, daring 
her to speak. 

‘Nothing,’ Polyxo said. ‘I caught my nail in the wool.’ 


The cold serpent tail of the north wind flayed the palace walls, 
and the closed rooms grew stale and musty as the unturned 
stable-straw. Peleus hung up his lyre on the wall, for the king 
had lost the taste for songs. In those cold, dead days of win- 
ter, when the carvers sharpened their knives to make a thin 
old sheep feed forty men, a Messenian-came beating at the 
gate, begging to be let in. 
_ “Is he clean?’ asked the king when they told him. The elders 
laughed with affectionate recognition of a favourite joke, 
patinated with years of telling. Long ago, when the King of 
Mycenae was a raw youth, he had laughed at the old people, 
saying they worshipped the Earth Goddess with their bodies 
by never taking a bath. In which there was some truth. When 
the traders brought this tale south, Tyndareus was furious, 
for his line was illustrious and his customs older than those of 
Agamemnon and his tribe. To hear of the lords of Mycenae 
sniggering as if they were landless serfs stung his pride. Now it 
was the custom to bathe once a day before the evening 
sacrifice, and Tyndareus made a point of looking down on his 
Messenian cousins for their scant respect for water. The elders 
always laughed when he referred to it. It was politic to do so. 

‘Clean enough, arm’s length,’ the herald said, grinning. 
‘He’s come leading an old cart with a wool cover on it. Wants 
to fetch it in, he says.’ 

‘A princely gift, no doubt,’ the king commented. ‘An old 
clay pot, broken in the carrying, if I know my cousin’s 
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generosity. Well, bring them in, both man and cart, and take 
his cloak. I’ll not waste good bathing water on Messenian 
messengers.’ 

The queen leant down and whispered to Helen to fetch a 
wine cup for their guest while the elders leant back, laughing 
and making a show of plugged nostrils as the man came 
slowly up the hall, trundling a two-wheeled cart behind him. 
He did not raise his eyes until he was close to the fire. 

‘Where is the king?’ 

‘There,’ they said, pointing. ‘But your place is here; fellow, 
not by the king’s side. Don’t try your luck too far.’ 

_ ‘My gift is for the king,’ he said, and he dropped the 
handles and knelt beside the cart. ‘Look on your end, Tyn- 
‘dareus.’ 

The first thing Helen saw was the lolling head of the black 
stallion. They had skinned it and wrapped it round Castor like 
a shroud, his head on its muzzle, its fore-legs crossed on his 
breast. Beside him, Polydeuces lay naked, wax-yellow, with a 
rope round his waist to keep him flat on the cart. 

‘Dead?’ Tyndareus said at last in a small, strange voice like 
a child’s. ‘My brave boys? Dead while your father sat 
feasting, making not so much as a prayer for your journey?’ 
Helplessly, he shook his head. ‘My eyes are clouded. I cannot 
see their faces to know if I dream.’ 

“You do not dream,’ the Messenian said. ‘All are dead. 
Your heirs and ours, dead by each other’s hands it seems, 
squabbling for fifty head of Arcadian cattle. We found them 
down below the town where the old king lies buried. The cattle 
were roaming wild by the river. That’s how we knew there was 
something amiss. We buried Idas and Lynceus by their 
father... .’ 

‘Why did you kill the black stallion?’ Helen asked in the 
silence. 

The elders turned their heads to look at her, shocked. Has 
she no heart? they whispered. To be thinking of an animal 
when her brothers lie dead? 

‘It was for the horse they went,’ she said quickly, past 
caring what they thought of her. ‘Idas sent it as a peace gift. 
Why did you bring it here? Why?’ 

He looked up at her white face, confused. ‘Lord Idas? This 
is no horse of his, lady. We thought, perhaps, it was a 
favourite of your brother’ s. We had seen none to match it.’ 
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He bent his head as the king came slowly down from his high- 
backed chair to kneel beside the cart and put his head down on 
Castor’s cold breast. The elders looked away as he cried like a 
child. 

It is a dream, thought Helen, staring down at the white 
faces in the flaring torchlight. It must be. Please, Earth 
Mother, let it stop. Stop him crying. Let them stand up and 
laugh and say it’s all a trick and stop him crying. 

‘Come,’ Leda said gently and touched her shoulder. 
‘Follow me.’ 

The black mouth of the doorway gleamed with the staring 
eyes of servant women, gazing at the crumpled figure of the 
king beside the cart. Slowly, Helen followed the queen past 
them, her eyes never looking up from the ground. 

The news was thrown on shrieks through the dark passages, 
and the night echoed with sobbing, for none had been so fair 
and strong as the king’s sons, none bolder with their kisses, 
none sweeter with their words. 

‘Well, did you get your gift?’ A hand clawed at Helen’s 
shoulder, and, turning, she saw Polyxo, ‘You could have held 
them here, you heartless bitchface! Why don’t you cry?’ 

‘He would not have married you. You know that,’ Helen 
said as she lifted her beautiful face like a flower to the sky. 
‘Do you think I do not grieve?’ 

‘You do not show it. Too vain to redden your face with 
weeping, maybe? Aren’t you ashamed,’ Polyxo shouted, ‘to 
be so lovely when your brothers lie dead?’ 

‘I would have been married to Idas,’ Helen said slowly. 
‘But who will they choose for me now? For my brother’s 
lands will go with me as my dowry. Weep for us, Polyxo, for 
our girlhoods are gone today.’ 

Polyxo stared at her. ‘No,” she said. ‘I will weep for you. I 
would rather have a heart that can break than have none, only 
beauty and the tending of it.’ 


iil 


They had chosen a handsome young man that year, a boy with 
corn yellow hair and big, staring eyes. When the ground was 
ploughed and ready for the seed, they washed and oiled him 
and led him down, trussed like a young bull. with ropes of 
trailing ivy. When the sky was scorched with the last flames of 
the sun, they bound him to a pear tree and waited for the last 
light to sever the field. She flinched and looked away when 
they struck him. ‘Watch and do not show your fear’, said the 
queen. ‘You are the chosen one. You carry the goddess in you 
and you must understand her needs.’ And she watched and 
trembled with a strange yearning as the boy threw back his 
head and cried like a wild beast as he gave himself to the god- 
“dess. “So will they cry for you,’ said the queen. ‘Remember 
it.’ 

Two months had passed and as the plain came green and 
‘smiling from its winding sheet, so laughter and music returned 
to the palace. Peleus basked in the sunny courtyard among the 
dogs whose hunting days were over, stringing his lyre and 
giving little grumts of pleasure as he turned the lines in his 
head and found them still running smoothly. The women 
squatted on their haunches by the river, shrieking bawdy 
stories against the wind as they laid out the washing on the 
stones, while the old king sat dull-eyed and alone in the 
shadows of the little inner court. Ceremony had briefly oc- 
cupied his mind, the burying of his sons, but now they lay at 
peace under the hill, their heads turned to face the sealed 
door, their armour and their golden birth gifts at their sides. 
For nine days the people had mourned them, and the queen 
had kept vigil with the women, huddled like crows above the 
tomb through the bitter nights. Now there was no more to be 
done, and Tyndareus had no wish to live. Agamemnon’s en- 
voys had come talking of marriage to his daughter. They 
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would take away the last of his children, and he no longer 
cared. There was no purpose to his life now that his sons were 
dead. 

Leda, hiding her grief behind a tight-lipped mask of 
restraint, was thankful for the endless trivial arrangements 
which had become her burden. They left no time for tears. 
Always capable, grief made her remorseless. Unable to rest 
herself, she could not bear to see anyone else sitting idle. Even 
now, walking with Helen above the bushy river banks, her 
eyes rose to see how far the sun had travelled, reckoning each 
wasted moment. 

‘How does it go with my father?’ Helen asked. 

‘The same as yesterday and the day before. A handful! of 
olives for breakfast, though I brought him fresh bread that 
I’d baked myself. He didn’t touch it.’ 

‘I know,’ Helen said. ‘All his hopes were in them. I wish - 
but what can I do?’ 

‘Agamemnon has sent word to us,’ Leda said abruptly. ‘It 
seems that it was not enough for our great lord to steal your 
sister for his queen.’ She put her hands on the girl’s shoulders 
and looked into her face with a fierce, brooding stare which 
made Helen dread her next words. ‘You are our hope now, 
child,’ she said at last. ‘If it were not for you, Agamemnon 
would send his men down on us to take our land for them- 
selves and our women for their slaves. But you who have the 
face of the goddess, you are their desire.’ 

Helen gave her a dark, speechless look, then turned her 
head away to where the women were kneeling by the river, 
their robes vying in brilliance with the poppies and oleanders 
that thronged up the banks towards the bending willows and 
white-branched planes. 

‘Well?’ the queen said gently. ‘Is the idea of marriage 
pleasingto you?’ 

‘You told me that I was the chosen one,’ Helen said. “You 
taught me how to serve the goddess and to love her. Do you 
want me to marry one of Agamemnon’s chiefs and to worship 
his gods? Do you want one of them ruling our land?’ 

‘I cannot go against your father’s wishes,’ the queen said in 
a low voice. ‘But no chief of Agamemnon’s can make us for- 
sake the goddess. She will rule through you, never alone. The 
people will worship you. You are their goddess.’ 

‘No!’ The women lifted their heads to stare as her voice 
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rang down the bank. ‘I am tired of being different,’ she said 
as Leda frowned at her. ‘Why can I not be like other women? 
What use is there in being worshipped when no one sees me, 
when I’m denied the pleasures any village girl can enjoy? And 
now you would marry me to an old man and have me spend 
the rest of my life bearing children and sitting at-looms. Was 
that what it was all for, all the preparation? Would you 
choose this fate for me, you who say you love me?’ 

“But no one spoke of old men. It is the king’s own brother, 
Menelaus . . .’ But Helen had already gone, running down the 
bank and through the kneeling women to fling herself into 
the water. Leda watched with a rueful smile as she glided over 
the clear low ripples and lifted herself on to a low rock in the 
shallows. She perched there like a dripping naiad, trailing her 
feet in the stream as she tossed back her hair. 

‘Oh, the beauty of her,’ the women sighed. ‘It doesn’t seem 
right that one woman should be given so much for her share.’ 

“Witchcraft, if you ask me,’ muttered Penelope. ‘Too grand 
to waste words on us, you notice.’ But she stared with hungry 
eyes across the river. Hate her as much as you would, you 
could not help but look at Helen. 

‘She’s nothing but a wilful child,’ Leda said and called to 
her waiting-women to follow her home. 

‘And if she is, it’s of your making,’ the king said when she 
brought her complaints to bed with her. ‘It’s you who filled 
her head with dreams and were too proud to let a boy of her 
own blood so much as kiss her. Now you must cure her, for 
I’m not going to war with Agamemnon for my daughter. A 
plot of land and a little house looking down on the river, 
that’s all I shall ask of Mycenae.’ 

‘Fine words from the king,’ Leda hissed. ‘Sacrificing your 
child and your clan for your own peace of mind. No, you 
won't feign sleep.’ She shook his bony shoulder. ‘Where’s 
your pride, Tyndareus? What would your forefathers say if 
they saw you living like a shepherd in the valley they 
conquered while your daughter sits like a queen in her palace? 
This won’t be good enough for the god-worshippers, you 
know. They’ll build another of their sullen fortresses - and we 
must sit in its shadow like beggars at the gate, I suppose?’ 

‘Hold your jealous tongue, woman!’ The queen’s mouth 
dropped open in amazement as he glared at her across the bed. 
‘All these years I’ve put up with it. Daughter of the goddess! 
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Have you forgotten who she is, walking so proudly and 
bearing my name? You think I don’t know the truth?’ 

‘Hush!’ Her eyes were black with angry fear, dark as her 
daughter’s. ‘Hold your tongue, you old fool, before the whole 
palace hears you shouting.’ 

‘You think I’m the only one who remembers Amyntor,’ the 
king said, and he leant towards her, spitting the words in her 
face. ‘Too beautiful to live, you said, when you put the wand 
of the goddess in his hands and made him hers. Was it she 
who racked his body at the shrine, my queen? Did the goddess 
come down from the trees? Was it a mountain wind which 
filled your body that night, Leda? Am I to go to my death 
with that lie in my heart, seeing his smile, his grave sweet eyes, 
each time I look on your child?’ 

‘I loved him,’ the queen said tonelessly. ‘And when we. 
chose him to... . serve her, it was understood. He knew that 
he must die.’ 

Tyndareus drew up the cover and lay back on the bed. His 
anger was gone, now that it had been said. Tiredness ached 
along his limbs. ‘Make sure that she is ready when they come 
for her,’ he said. ‘And no more talk of daughters of the god- 
dess. It’s my fault. I should have stopped it long ago.’ 

‘They will make us bow to. their gods,’ Leda said slowly. 
‘Does that not shame you?’ 

‘The Earth Mother and the gods can rub along well enough, 
if you’d only let it be,’ he murmured. ‘You know she has a 
different name and face in every little mountain village, as 
it is. What’s the harm in a few more? Aye, give the goddess 
their Zeus and Poseidon to wed and let the old ways die. Put a 
‘spindle in her hand and perhaps she’ll show herself a good 
wife and leave bloodshedding to the men.’ 

Long after he lay asleep, the queen lay staring at the ceiling, 
tears rolling down her cheeks from angry, unblinking eyes. 


A hundred years later, when nothing was left of Menelaus’s 
great palace by the Eurotas but the only painted threshing 
floor in Lakonia, they still talked in the villages of the day 
when Agamemnon’s followers came to court King Tyn- 
dareus’s daughter. Some said the King of Mycenae himself 
had come, for who else would ride in a chariot with wheel 
spokes of ivory and gold? Only the tribes of the high slopes, 
still unconquered, keeping to their own tongue and their own 
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ways, tended their flocks, neither scorning nor knowing the 
glory of Agamemnon. They had not heard of him. 

Fierce-faced and hawk-eyed, the warrior lords came riding 
in their leather-thonged chariots, bringing gifts of gold and 
lumps of bronze to brighten the face of old Tyndareus, cloths 
so fine and closely stitched that even the eagle eye of the 
queen could find no fault with them. For Helen, there were 
more delicate gifts, the sort they would make to a woman of 
their own kind, brooches of bronze and a crown of twisted 
gold vine leaves, shivering at a touch. Leda saw Menelaus’s 
present of a Mycenaean dress, Cretan work, a tower of golden 
flounces with a bodice of red serpents coiling under the 
breasts and circling the waist. 

“What! Would he make a harlot of my child?’ she cried, but 
she smoothed the gold skirt tenderly against her narrow hips 
as she carried it away to be hidden in her own room. 

All manner of men had come at Menelaus’s bidding. All 
were eager for a sight of the girl they called the fairest in 
the world, The soft-voiced chief of Ithaca was quick to make 
himself agreeable, skilful in finding which praises would most 
warm the heart of Helen’s father. The king found him a plea- 
sant, easy going fellow, deferential too, speaking of himself 
and his friends as usurpers. True enough, if your memory 
spanned three generations. Warming to a sympathetic au- 
dience, he fell to talking of the good old days, of dead 
Herakles.... 

‘Your Herakles?’ inquired Odysseus and bared teeth 
gleamed white in his beard. 

‘Our Herakles,’ the king said with rare tact. He glanced 
round in alarm at a loud-voiced giant of a fellow with a shock 
of black hair, crashing through the little wooden eating tables 
like a bull on the rampage. 

‘A good fighter but dull-witted,’ murmured the Ithacan. 
‘You'd be ill-advised to take Ajax for a son-in-law.’ 

‘The choice rests with my daughter,’ Tyndareus said with 
dignity. 

‘Ah,’ Odysseus said, with respect for an old man’s pride. A 
pity there was no truth in it and that Menelaus was hell-bent 
on a wife. Smiling into his cup, he wondered why they had 
been summoned, when the prize was already allotted. 

No better than scavenger birds, thought the king, wiping his 
brow with a furtive hand as the suitors thumped their fists on 
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the tables and. roared for meat. They’ll be eating their own 
gifts for dinner at this rate, What a bunch of brigands they 
look. Barbarians in all but their language, when you come 
down to it. Our Herakles . . . I never thought to hear myself 
say it. Theirs, next, I suppose? And which of these chiefs 
could hold a candle next to my own dear boys? You tell me 
that. A tear trickled down the deep furrow by his nose. 

‘The wine,’ the queen whispered from the corner of a gra- 
cious smile as she glided past him to her chair by the hearth, 
‘followed by two serving women who carried her spindle and 
workbasket. ‘We’ve gone through last year’s vintage, and 
their horses are guzzling the barley as though they hadn’t been 

fed for a week.’ 

‘Then fetch some more and tell Peleus to sing the glory of 
Agamemnon loud and true, if he wants to keep his head.’ He 
leant closer to whisper, ‘That Ithacan seems a very pleasant 
young man. Most courteous.’ 

‘Very shabbily dressed,’ the queen said with a lightning 
glance. ‘And his gifts won’t cover the cost of his appetite. Oh 
no, not for Helen.’ 

Like him, she preferred to believe that they had the right to 
choose. 

Tyndareus trembled and shrank back in his chair as the tall 
men rose like thronging swords to hail the king’s brother as he 
strode into the hall. 

‘Stand like a man,’ Leda said, angered by his cringing 
smile. ‘Will you creep like a serf, for lack of a few inches?’ 

‘And who but you will notice,’ he said bitterly, ‘if I choose 
to crawl on my belly down the floor, while Menelaus holds the 
sceptre in his hand?’ He kept his seat and listened, wondering 
what great deeds the warriors planned. - 

Menelaus spoke of Troy. With gilded words and practised 
gestures, he coaxed them from muttering restlessness into 
thoughtful silence. First he spoke of the gold and fair women 
to catch their interest, then of the softness of the Trojans, 
unused to fighting, growing fleshy-hipped and greedy from 
taxing the great- Eastern tradeships which beached on Priam’s 
shores until the passing of the winter storms. He spoke of the 
lands the Argonauts had found, of the legendary silver of 
Alybe, the carved ivories of Lydia. 

‘We have trade enough with Egypt,’ said one of the chiefs, 
Tlepolemus. ‘What do we need Lydian ivories for? Better to 
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stay and guard our own homes than go warring and have the 
dark tribes looting empty palaces.’ 

‘If the dark hordes come again, no walls or sacrifices will 
keep them out,’ Menelaus said. ‘I saw them at Corinth. I 
know their strength. And they will come.’ The truth tasted as 
bitter as the false sense of peace had tasted sweet when he had 
stood outside, looking down on the quiet plain. ‘We must 
look beyond the sea for kingdoms for our sons,’ he said. ‘As 
our ancestors broke the power of Crete, so must we break 
Priam and his sons.’ 

Softly, he spoke of the old times, only remembered in song, 
when they had been a wandering people, moving ever south in 
search of new pastures for their flocks, the time when other 
kings had ruled in Mycenae and Tiryns. Tyndareus pricked up 
his ears at this. Shepherds? It was hard to imagine when you 
looked at Menelaus, tall and gleaming like a god of bronze, 
broad bands of gold on his wrists. 

‘And what says Agamemnon?’. Odysseus asked. ‘Why do 
you summon us here, not Mycenae?’ 

‘Do you have no wish to look on the fairest face in Greece? 
I summoned you to seal my wedding pact,” Menelaus said, but 
it sounded weak and he knew it. One did not summon the 
island chiefs for such things. 

‘And Nestor? Does he know of this?’ 

‘I don’t need the counsel of old men.’ 

They sighed and shook their heads. ‘Pirating’s another 
matter, Menelaus,’ Odysseus said gently. ‘You know I’ll sail 
with you on a looting trip any time you ask me. But Troy . . . 
that’s a siege and years out of a man’s life. And life is pleasant 
in Ithaca. If Agamemnon’s with you, of course...’ 

‘My brother’s a blind coward who cares for nothing but: 
squeezing the best price for a pot out of a pedlar,’ Menelaus 
shouted and flung down the sceptre. ‘It’s clear that there’s no 
more sense and courage between the lot of you than seeds ina 
fisherman’s sucked gourds. I’ll waste no more of your time.’ 

At a swift nod from the king, Peleus grasped the curved 
horns of his lyre, strung on the shell of a tortoise. 

‘No music yet,’ Odysseus said and put his broad black- 
haired hand on Menelaus’s shoulder, speaking so that only he 
could hear. ‘Hold your rage, boy. No man likes to be stung on 
his honour. When there’s good cause and Agamemnon’s with 
us, we’ll give you ail the ships and men you need. But fight 
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your own wars with your brother. They’re not our concern. 
Now, let’s feast and drink and hope that fair Helen hasn’t’ 
stolen all the beauty for herself.’ 

Like all red-headed men, Menelaus flushed easily. Anger 
was still hot on his cheeks as he laughed. ‘You seek a wife at 
last, old friend? Well, keep your eyes from her.’ 

‘You should know me better than that. It’s a pair of willing: 
thighs and a good ee I want, not a goddess. Still, if 
fair Helen gives me a smile. . . . It wouldn’t be the first time 
we’ve shared a woman.’ 

‘Don’t try it,’ Menelaus said. ‘I love you far too well.’ 


‘They sound like a penned herd of beasts,’ Helen said, leaning 
on the bath as the old woman knelt to rub her legs with oil. 
‘You’re pressing too hard. Is this how slave women feel when 
they’ re put for sale, do you think?-I’m sure it could not be 
worse.’ 

‘Don’t talk nonsense. They’ re fine looking men and none . 
more handsome than the king’s brother,’ the nurse said with 
an upward glance to see how it was received. 

‘Menelaus? You’re hurting me, old fool. And what did he 
bring? Well then, tell me,’ she said and pinched the withered 
arm. ‘A pretty robe? A gold necklet?’ 

‘Nothing,’ the nurse said grimly, ‘and that’s more than you 
deserve. Now, if you’ll stop twitching about like a nervous 
colt, I can braid your hair.’ 

‘Oh, he sent nothing, did he, nurse? May you be forgiven . 
for your lying tongue!’ 

Helen turned, astonished, at the gaiety in Polyxo’s voice. 
Since the death of Polydeuces, she had been sadder than a 
drenched sparrow. But now : . . Oh, what I’d give to have a 
man put that look in my eyes, she thought. What is it that’s 
wrong with me if she, not even pretty, can be loved and I not 
even kissed at fourteen years? 

‘What makes you look so pleased with yourself?’ she asked, 
frowning. 

‘Oh, nothing,’ said Polyxo with a small, secret smile. ‘Look 
what he sent you!’ She flourished the gold flounced skirts to 
dazzle their eyes. ‘Your mother sent me to fetch the storeroom 
key from her room. It seemed a crime not to bring this, too. 
Will you wear it? Do you dare?’ 

‘Oh, but it’s wicked!’ Helen whispered, and she held out 
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her arms for it. ‘How they will look at me!’ 

The nurse gave a shrill wail and threw up her hands. 
‘You’re not going out there bare-breasted, girl, to shame us 
like a whore? What of the saffron robe which your mother 
wove with her own hands for your wedding day?’ 

But it-was plain to the watching women that she cried a lost 
cause as Helen held the gold skirts against her and stared, 
rapt, into the bronze mirror. I am beautiful, she thought, and 

- Agamemnon’s proud-faced followers will crawl for my smile. 
And I will scorn them. This is how the goddess must feel. She 
made a silent prayer to her face, wavering dimly in the ruddy 
metal. Let me be like this for ever. Don’t let. me ever grow 
wrinkled like the old nurse, with breasts sagging like empty 
wineskins. Let them worship me and fear me and I will love 
you only. All women will hate you, said the dark eyes in the 
bronze. Better to be like little Polyxo than to have my 
beauty as your gift. For beauty never dies, and when you weep 
because you have known too much sadness and you cannot 
slake life off like a new robe, what then, Helen? 

‘Leave me,’ she said. ‘Polyxo will dress me. And I will wear 
this. Not for them. For Her.’ 

The sun was low, a line of angry scarlet seeping down into 
the void when they came to fetch her into the hall. She walked 
between the torch-bearers, the gold tiers of her skirts with 
their stiff folds and the diadem of leaves quivering where her 
shadow struck-the wall. Tall and slender as a running boy, her 
breasts hard and proud as the bronze bosses of a shield, she 
walked towards the waiting men, her black hair floating loose 
to her waist, for neither she nor Polyxo Knew the art of the 
crimped Mycenae curl well enough to spoil her beauty with it. 

_ They gasped as she came through the door, a sharp single 
breath of disbelief. The girls who walked behind her, short, 
pretty-faced, eager-eyed as kittens for a love pat, passed all 
unnoticed. What use for them to paint their lids and flutter 
from dream to dream like butterflies, when Helen smiled with 
black assassinating eyes and poisoned all the flowers of good 
intentions with lust? No weapon against that, not in gentle 
Penelope’s skilful weaving fingers nor in Polyxo’s sturdy 
arms, made for water-carrying. Tlepolemus, the handsome 
young chief who had whispered love when he first saw 
Polyxo, let her pass his chair without so much as a glance. In 
each man’s heart the same thought leapt bright and strong as 
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a flame at the sight of Helen: here is the one who will breed 
conquering sons to glorify my line. They glanced that thought 
‘at each other as Menelaus walked out to cross her path. 

‘I did not forget you,’ he said. ‘In all the journeys on 
distant seas, your face was beside me, fair Helen, and no man 
could bring me down.’ ; 

She smiled, a slow, secret smile, and for the first time in his 
life, Menelaus yearned for the craft of the singer, who could 
twist a pretty phrase to trap a girl’s heart as deftly as a woman 
draws out patterns from the loom with the crossing of 
coloured strands. That he could take her for his wife, bed her 
that night if he wished, he knew very well. There was no 
choice for Tyndareus, trapped between Nestor in Messenia 
and Agamemnon at Mycenae. Besides, the old man was as 
eager for peace and his plot of land to farm as an old dog for 
even the edge of his master’s boot. But Menelaus was weary 
of getting his women by tricks and threats. The time had 
passed when it was enough to-go down on the Argive villages 
with his friends after dark, spreading their cloaks like wings 
and whispering to the soft-thighed girls that the gods had 
come visiting. And to slip between the legs of a Mycenaean 
girl with her snake tongue and gold-locked thighs, was always 
to wonder if his brother had lain there before him. 

She was tall for a girl, her eyes nearly level with his own. He 
looked into them, dark as black wine, mocking his tongue-tied ' 
gaze. She knows, he thought. Every man must look at her like 
this. 

‘Whom will you choose, fair Helen?’ he said at last, for he 
wanted to hear it from her lips. ‘I am not the only man who 
would be glad to make his home in Lakonia and be king of the 
yellow plain of Argos.’ 

Helen smiled. ‘Is that what you thought of on the distant 
seas, my lord? How many head of cattle I would bring you?’ 
And she laughed as her eyes roved boldly over the quiet ranks 
of men. ‘Let your gods choose,’ she said, ‘for I would take 
you all and give myself to none.’ 

‘How proudly she looks on them,’ Leda whispered. 

‘Her pride will be our ruin, if she speaks again,’ the king 
muttered, and sweat beaded his forehead as he craned for- 
ward to see how they had taken it. Startled, for it was not the 
way of their women to speak so boldly, they murmured anger, 
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but without conviction. Each had the impression that her eyes 
had rested on him, the exception, when she spoke. The king 
saw only their displeasure. 

‘She’s still a child,’ he said. ‘You must forgive her ignor- 
ance.’ 

Menelaus stroked his short red beard as he looked at her. 
Not so bold as she sounds, he thought, observing the shake in 
the red line drawn round one coral nipple. Speaking boldly to 
hide her fear? Perhaps. They weren’t black at all, her eyes. 
Green, green as the waves turning back from the prow as he 
thought of her. 

‘Let me walk alone with your daughter,’ he said abruptly. ‘1 
cannot woo in public like a table dog going through his 
tricks.’ 

And. because he was Agamemnon’s brother, Tyndareus 
nodded his assent. ‘Be gentle with her. She’s still a babe.’ 

Helen smiled. _ 

‘She’s safe in my hands,’ Menelaus said as he walked down 
the hall beside her with never a glance for the other suitors. 

‘Well?’ Past the door, she turned on him, quick as the whip 
of a serpent’s tail. ‘How, then, will you woo me? I have no 
taste for being mauled like a shepherd’s daughter, my lord 
Menelaus.’ 

‘Then do not speak like one,’ he said. ‘Only a virgin uses 
such coarse words.on a suitor. It’s plain that you know little. 
of lovemaking, for all your boldness in dress.’ 

“You gave it to me, lord Menelaus,’ she said uncertainly. 

‘Yes, to see what I would get,’ he said. ‘I’m not a man to be 
tricked by the artful pinning of a robe.’ . 

He reached out to lightly touch the crust of gold beneath 
her breasts. His fingers strayed up, as if by accident, to caress 
the rounded warmth of flesh while he spoke to her in a soft, 
coaxing voice. ‘I’m no speechmaker, Helen. I can’t make love 
to a woman with words like a glib-tongued heraid.’ 

‘I am surfeited with words,’ she said, and her dark eyes 
seemed soft as wild violets as they looked up at him. ‘Show 
me how you would love me.’ 

She closed her eyes as he bent his head. 

The biting pressure of his mouth hurt and excited her. His 
lips tasted of wine and salt. She felt the rasp of his tongue, 
quivering and probing as his hand tightened on her breast. A 
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violent trembling shuddered and racked her as her lips parted 
and her own tongue and hands began their rapid, frantic quest 
to answer his. Was this what Polyxo and the others had 
discovered, this tormenting delight that made her quiver and 
moan in a voice of which she was no longer the mistress, that 
made her body ache with longing, that made her hands grow 
as rigid as claws at each new caressing movement of his 
fingers on her shaking body? Torture or ecstasy - she no 
longer knew if there was a distinction to be drawn, only that 
she had known nothing so intense and piercing in life as this. 

She was as eager and even more desirable than he had 
hoped. It was ail that he could do to keep his wits about him, 
as he must. She was not yet his, however passionately she 
clung to him. Show me, she said, sweet as dripping honey. 
What if he did? What if he took her now, here on the stones, 
as he longed to do? A virgin? She’d shriek for help and bring 
her family running out to find him, straight abuse of hos- 
pitality and no excuse to offer but his lust. But then, for such 
a body as this, cleaving to his, those breasts sweet as peaches 
to make a man weak with wanting them . . . Zeus! he thought 
with sudden dread. She’s going to make a whimpering love- 
boy of me. I’ll be ruined. Menelaus the hearth-keeper, the 
bard’s butt, woman-soft. And I, who call myself a soldier? 

‘You she-devil,’ he whispered. ‘Stand away from me, do 
you hear?’ 

‘If that’s my lord’s wish,’ she said, and he thought he heard 
laughter in her voice. Thought she had him already, no doubt. 
But the beauty, the artful grace and slow curving smile as she 
watched him - he would have to establish sapere quickly or 
lose his mind to a woman’s sly tricks. 

‘Listen to me,’ he said, ‘and make sure that you understand 
me well. I will love you, but not as a goddess; nor will I take a 
wife who would keep me at home and blackmail me with 
promises. No woman rules me.’ He leant forward to twist her 
hair into black ropes, coiling them round her white throat as if 
to throttle her. ‘I would have a slave in my bed and a maid for 
my public wife, Helen. I have never allowed a woman to 
shame me.’ 

‘And what of you, my lord Menelaus?’ She looked up at 
him. ‘Am I, like my sister, to lie in a cold bed while you take 

_your pleasure with my women? I have heard that is the way of 
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your people, but I will not marry a whore’s man.’ 

‘Give me sons,’ he said, ‘and I will give you faithfulness. I 
swear that the Queen of Olympus herself could not tempt me 
if you were mine.’ 

‘If?’ she said. ‘We have no choice. My brothers are dead. 
My father is old and ready to resign his power.’ She drew back 
as he took his sword in his hand. ‘Lay it down, my lord. Did I 
not say that I would be your wife - if that is your wish?’ 

‘They say you are the fairest of women. I would see if the 
bards’ tongues gild the truth,’ he said, and he drew the sword 
as swift as a flame down the cleft of her breasts to her feet, to 
leave her shivering and naked. ‘No,’ he said harshly as she 
tried to hide herself in a veil of hair. ‘Stay as you are. It 
pleases me to look on such beauty and know that it will be 
mine.’ 

The babble of voices separated like the clear ring of bells 
as she stared down at the ground, hiding the fire of shame on 
her cheeks. She heard the voices of the past behind the wall, 
the rough back-chat of the serving women, hard mountain 
accents clacking consonants like stones under their tongues, 
the shrill iaughter of the young girls as they carried wine to 
the hall. And the voices of the men who had come with 
Menelaus today. . . . She listened for her name - and heard 
only the deep belly-laughter of men among men. Laughing - 
had they known his purpose in bringing her out here? Had 
Cly, too, suffered this? To stand naked, like a slave, a bond- 
woman. ... She closed her eyes. 

‘It is well,’ he said at last. ‘You are indeed as fair as they 
say. Come, look up. You have nothing to fear from me if you 
show yourself obedient.’ He hesitated. ‘I’m sure you found it 
a pleasant thing to show such a pretty body to my com- 
panions. I would not have my wife flaunting herself so boldly. 
You’ve had your moment, your triumph. Let it suffice. Now, 
go to your nurse and let her dress you to crown me as your 
lord.’ 

She looked after him with dull eyes as he strode back to- 
wards the hall. No love words. No whispered sweetness. Yet 
she had thought that she could love him when he kissed her. 
She could not understand why he had wanted to shame her by 
such a brutal act. Picking up the ruined dress, she clasped its 
golden folds against her mouth to stifle the hard, broken 
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sound of her sobs. When her eyes were dry and her cheeks had 
ceased to burn she went slowly between the pillars into the 
dark passage to make herself ready for her marriage. 


The ceremony was over. The gifts had been presented, the of- 
ferings made. They had danced and sung. And now she was 
herself the offering, an oiled and scented bride, lying alone in 
the cold splendour of her parents’ bed - no other had been 
considered magnificent enough when Menelaus had insisted 
on remaining at Therapne for his wedding night. Staring up at 
the sickle moon through the opening in the wall, Helen wished 
only that he would come to her quickly and that it would not 
hurt so much as her mother had suggested. It was so strange, 
she thought. All your childhood they told you how pleasant it 
would be to be married and to have children, and then, when 
you most wanted comfort, they told you that you were going 
to suffer and that you must be brave. 

‘You will honour your husband by putting his pleasures 
before your own,’ Leda had said, making it sound like an or- 
der. ‘Menelaus is Agamemnon’s brother, but he is no dif- 
ferent from other men in his needs. You have only to answer 
those needs and ail will be well.’ 4 

‘But I don’t love him,’ she had said as the queen drew the 
white sheet over her like a shroud. ‘How should I love a man 
who made me stand naked in front of him, to be judged likea 
piece of cattleflesh? Is that how tlfe great lords of Mycenae 
have learned to treat their women?’ As the queen sighed and 
turned away, Helen caught her arm and held her fast. ‘And 
what of my sister? What of our vengeance? Do you forget so 
easily?’ 

‘No,’ the queen said softly. ‘I do not forget. The time will 
come, child. Do not seek it.’ 

‘And you? Where will you go now? Where shall I find 
you?’ 

‘T shall serve the goddess,’ the queen had answered in a 
tranquil voice. ‘You will find me at her shrine when you come 
to make your offerings. And you will come, Helen. To for- 
sake her now would be to betray your people.’ 

And then she had been alone in the shadowed room, cold 
and rigid as a corpse on the blanched linen, waiting. She heard 
the echo of a man’s laughter in the passage and slid a little fur- 
ther under the sheet. He was humming under his breath as he 
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came through the door. He paused, scanning the darkness. 
She heard the clatter of metal on the floor. The glimmer of an 
oil lamp lit flames in his red hair. He was looking at her. 

‘Draw down the sheet,’ he said. ‘Shrouds have no place in 
wedding nights.” . 

When she lay naked, a slender shadow on the sheet in the 
dusty light of the moon, he came to stand by the bed, holding 
the lamp low to gild with amber the soft curves of her flesh. 
He had never seen a body so voluptuous in its form, so inno- 
cent of blemishes. The deep curve of her hip into the slender 
waist, the swell of her breasts up to their coral points, each 
line was a delight to strike the sweet words he had meant to 
say from his tongue. Her lips parted, smiling a timid invita- 
tion - or was she mocking him, laughing at him as a dumb- 
struck fool? His blood pulsed and swelled with the quick tor- 
ment of desire. Setting down the lamp,. he hurried to take her 
while the need was hot in him. Blind with the violence of his 
want, he forgot their warnings that she was a virgin, untried in 
love. — 

Racked with pain, crying for a relief which did not come, 
Helen felt her body being besieged, plundered and torn open 
in an assault as bloody as the massacre of Tantalus and his 
kinsmen. She screamed and no one listened. She shuddered 
under the man’s weight until she thought she must be crushed 
to death, and when, at last, he rolled away and told her that it 
was over, he picked up the lamp and the sword and left her 
alone to nurse her hurts on the sodden, bloody marriage sheet. 

In the morning, the linen was spread out in the courtyard 
for everyone to see. Helen was told that she had pleased her 
husband. 


The shrine to Zeus was completed on the day that Menelaus 
became lord of the fertile plain and of a kingdom coveted by 
all the chiefs of Agamemnon. Yet Menelaus knew that it was 
only as the husband of Helen that he possessed it. 

He had made many changes. A new palace kept watch over 
the plain, built on a high bluff overhanging the river. 
Mycenae hid its treasures and its dead behind bleak cliffs of 
stone, but Therapne spread its pillared courtyards like the 
sculpted wings of a great bird over the rocky plateau, ham- 
mered in bronze, floored with dark red marble, beamed with 
cypress. Craftsmen came to paint the walls of Menelaus’s 
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palace with colours gaudier than a queen’s face-pots, blues 
hard as the summer sky, red and yellow jabbing like dagger- 
points. The painted profiles of narrow-waisted boys strutted 
from pillar to pillar, arms held high, flirting their little shields 
like fans. Oared ships sailed for ever on the angular waves of 
a painted, landless sea. 

To Helen, who had never. been nearer to the sea than the 
banks of the. Eurotas, the painted waves were real. For the 
first time, she was looking at the uncharted ocean of her 
childhood dreams. Confined to the palace until the birth of 
her child, she liked to sit and look at the sea when the men had 
gone out hunting and there were no officious heralds to keep 
her from the hall. The spindle lay forgotten at her feet as she 
drifted away on. a red-prowed boat, carrying her to lands 


whose names had conjured soft and pleasing images in her 


languid mind. 

She watched, too, and with amusement, the haste with 
which her husband was trying to impose his customs on her 
people. He could build his palace and order the plain-dwellers 
to bring their tributes to the scribes’ room so that the of- 
ferings could be scratched on clay tablets and filed away on 
the shelves. He could set up his shrines and call upon his gods. 
It changed nothing. The goddess was still worshipped at her 
sacred tree. The women had not forsaken her. And when the 
child was born, she, their chosen priestess, would go and 
make her offerings and take her place in the rites. Nothing 
had changed. 

Nothing - and everything. All she had known. Her brothers 
were dead and her parents gone, Tyndareus to live out his 
days tilling the plot of land that had been his sacred 
possession, Leda to the tending of the shrine. Polyxo, too, 
was gone, sent with her husband into exile at Rhodos after 
young Tlepolemus had slain one of his own kinsmen. Only the 
old nurse remained to tax her patience with cautions and 
omens. As if she were the first to bear a child. 

She could smile now at the memory of her terror when the 
moon had turned two cycles without so much as a stain on 
the sheets to remind her of her sex. Thinking she had offended 
the goddess by her marriage, she had kept her body from 
Menelaus and purified herself in the icy swirling currents of 
the river. And then, when she had known she was with child, 
she had cried with rage and fear to see the beauty of her body 
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swollen and distorted. She had turned the bronze to the wall 
so that she would not see herself and be reminded of it. 

It still irked her to be so slow and clumsy, walking as if she 
had a millstone round her waist, she who had always been 
swift and graceful in movement. Yet it pleased her, as she sat 
dreaming below the little painted ships, to think about the 
child who lay so comfortably there in the darkness, warm and 
safe in her flesh. It-was easy to think that there was no more to 
a woman’s life than this, the pleasing of a man, the bearing of 
a child. Most women considered it happiness enough, and, for 
the present, Helen was content to be like other women. 

The nurse had made her calculations by the moons and by 
the careful study of a lamb’s entrails. All was ready when the 
time came. The purifying bowls of water were placed around 
the bed, the wax genitals were brought in a little wicker basket 
and uncovered for her to touch so that she might be sure of a 
son. The acrid smell of smoking fat clung to the palace shrines 
and made the women choke and hide their faces in their 
shawls as they stood waiting for the news. 

After the first cry she only spoke once and that was to ask 
the nurse to put a wet sponge in her mouth. Biting on it, she 
could suppress the voice of the pain which racked her. Pride 
gave her more courage than she knew she had. 

Just before dusk when the moon rose pale as old silver 
above the sickle of its waxing, the child was born. The nurse 
cut it free and took it away and held it upside-down. Helen 
looked and saw a funny, squirming little thing, red and raw as 
a skinned mullet, coughing and sobbing so with the biood still 
on it that her mother’s heart went out of her and she longed to 
comfort it. But all her body was twitching and trembling from 
the birth and when she tried to lift her head, it was as heavy as 
if her hair had turned to stone. 

‘Give him to me,’ she said hungrily. ‘Let me hold him.’ 

‘So you shall, when I’ve made her ready for you,’ the nurse 
said, busy with cloths and water. ‘She'll be crying for you 
soon enough without your calling her.’ 

‘She?’ Helen said and hated herself for letting the tears 
come so easily into her eyes. Yet why should she not cry, when 
all the omens had been for her bearing a son? 

‘There, take her in your arms,’ the nurse said and thanked 
her own good fortune that she was not the one who was taking 
the news to Menelaus. 
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He did not come himself but sent a slave girl, Pieris, to take 
the child away from her. 

‘Take her where?’ Helen asked.and held the baby so tightly 
that it mewed and whimpered like a kitten. ‘Her place is here 
with me.’ 

‘Lord Menelaus wishes to show her to his priests so that 
they may judge the omens for her,’ the girl said and stretched 
out her arms. ‘Give her to me, my lady. I’ll hold her gently.’ 

‘Look at my face and tell me the truth, girl,’ Helen said. 
‘What did my husband say?’ 

Pieris was sly and bold, but it was hard to lie when Helen’s 
eyes glittered hard and bright, seeming to pierce the surface of 
your thoughts. Pieris broke under their gaze. 

‘He does not wish to keep the child,’ she said. ‘She is to be 
put out on the mountain. I did not want to cause you grief.’ 

‘Did you think I would grieve less for not having known?’ 
Helen said. ‘Go away before I harm you in my anger, Pieris. 
I'll speak with your master myself. I need no messenger.’ 

When the girl had gone, she told the nurse to bind her with 
fresh linen and to bring her the robe of black silk stitched with 
flames. 

The nurse looked at her face; white as the sheet beneath it. 

‘Can you walk?’ — 

‘I must,’ she said. ‘And if I must, I can.’ 

She held herself upright with her hands gripping the sides of 
the bed while the nurse washed the sweat from her body and 
combed the scented oil into her hair until it fell down her 
white back in perfumed folds of darkness. 

‘No, leave the clasp undone,’ she said when the nurse 
brought the shoulder knots of the black robe. together to 
fasten them. ‘I’ll go like one of his brother’s whores if I’m 
pleading.’ 

She looked more like a spectre than a whore to Menelaus as 
he turned on the balcony and saw her standing in the 
moonlight with a shrouded bundle in her arms. 

‘I brought the child for you to see,’ she said softly. ‘Will 
you not bless her before you send her out to die?’ 

‘I gave my orders,’ he said. ‘Where is the son you promised 
me?’ 

‘There will be sons,’ she said. ‘I swear it. But if you have 
any love for me, be merciful. Let me keep this child, my first- 
born.’ 


Go 
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He turned away and because her body was as weak as a new 
born calf’s and because she knew how submission flattered his 
pride, she sank down on her knees and held the child up to let 
the moon catch at the red curls of its hair. ‘If I have displeased 
my master, let me die too,’ she said. ‘Take your sword and 
kill us both. Free us from our lord’s displeasure.’ 

‘Helen, Helen . . .” Menelaus said and bent to touch her 
naked shoulder. He paused, and she knew that he was looking 
at the bright red curls so like his own. She held her breath, 
waiting for his judgement. 

“You must love her indeed, if you come to me on your knees 
and call me master,’ Menelaus said at last. ‘My proud queen, 
Come, J’ll carry you back to your room. You must rest and 
make yourself strong again to carry sons for us - and to suckle 
the child.’ 

She kissed his feet then and praised his noble spirit and 
called herself his slave. But the victory was hers, and 
Menelaus was angry at his weakness. 

They called the girl Hermione. 


When a year had passed with no sign that she was to bear 
another child, Helen went to Menelaus and asked if she might 
go with her women to make an offering to the goddess at the 
tree. When he questioned her, she smiled and said that only 
women could know the secrets of the shrine. 

Suspicion made him curious. When night fell and he saw 
the flicker of torches following the winding river’s path across 
the plain, Menelaus went down from the palace and followed 
in their track, deep into the dark heart of the forest. Standing 
in the laced shadows of the rustling creepers, he watched them 
worshipping the goddess, and it both frightened him and heid 
him still, like a man in a trance. © 

It was the dance of the married women, the dance of con- 
ception, and Helen danced joyfully for the child of her own 
people that she would bear for the goddess. In their hands the 
women carried the baskets of holy objects, gifts for the snake 
who brought life from death; in the close-twined circle of their 
arms the boy in his cloak of bright feathers leaped and turned, 
swinging the bull-roarers above his head against the wind un- 
til the eyes of the dancers glazed and they heard nothing but 
the cry of the goddess yearning for her child. 

Helen answered the call of the roaring stones as her mother 
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had done. She knew now that they spoke the truth when they 
called her the child of the goddess. From birth comes death, 
from death comes birth, this was the secret of the snake who 
dwelt under the sacred tree. The pure birth. Smiling, she laid 
her hands, stripped of their golden jewels, on the boy’s hard 
young shoulders. His hands met hers, palm against palm. She 
felt him tremble as his eyes looked into hers. She looked into 
his - and saw Menelaus standing behind the women with his 
sword in his hand. 

He could not let the boy live, but he gave him the grace 
of a quick death, a straight hard sweep of his sword to part 
head from body. The women shrieked and fled back as the 
blood spattered over their naked feet, but Helen stood still, 
watching, as Menelaus lifted his head and looked upon the 
face of the goddess which no man might see unless he was to 
die. 

Nothing happened. Not a leaf stirred on the tree as he 
looked up at the wooden mask, but something in the cold 
stillness of the place filled him with awe. Awkwardly, he lifted 
his hands in a sort of salute. 

‘I will father my own sons for this kingdom,’ he said in a 
low voice. ‘There will be no more dancing at the shrine.’ 

Helen looked at the face of the goddess. 

“Then you will father none,’ she said. 


IV 


Four years passed and still she had not given him a son. He 
had all that a man should want, the fairest of women for his 
wife, her body sweet with oils for his pleasure, a land that was 
fertile and at peace. But no son, no heir to hold his kingdom, 

only a red-haired girl: 

‘Menelaus was feeling old for the first time. He did not like 
it. A boy had beaten him on the running track that morning, 
leaving him purple-faced and gasping for breath like a fish on 
a rock. The men had praised him, of course, finding dust in 
his eyes as an excuse to save his pride. He knew the truth. It 
angered him that they should think he was such a fool. 

Still, it was pleasant to lie by the river on a summer af- 
ternoon, listening to the bubbling glut of water as it slopped 
against the banks. His anger ebbed away in the heat of the 
sun. He turned his head and opened his eyes. The boy he 
called Hyacinthus for his curling black hair lay sprawled 
beside him, hands laced behind his ‘head, eyes closed. Pretty 
as a girl, Menelaus thought and smiled. Of all his com- 
panions, this boy was the nearest to his heart. 

‘Tell me something,’ he said. ‘Do you envy me?’ 

‘It depends which game we play, my lord,’ the boy said. 
‘Court or truth? I have two answers.’ 

‘I have no need of flattery,’ Menelaus said, although he 
would have welcomed its reassurance. ‘I asked for the truth.’ 

The boy drew up his knees and looked down at the mark on 
the king’s waist where the metal belt had bitten deep into soft, 
well-fed flesh. 

‘TH tell you the truth,’ he said, ‘but. you won’t like it. 
Remember when we first went to Crete? Sailing over the night 
sea into a cloud of herb scents, as if we were floating in a 
harlot’s lap. Sailing into three years of idleness, when your 
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only plunder was the gifts of a frightened king and your only 
exercise a stroll on the hills?’ 

‘Mountains,’ Menelaus said. 

‘Every day I rubbed your sword with lambswool and never 
did I see a drop of blood on it. Nor now,’ the boy said. ‘When 
did I last hear a word of shipbuilding? There’s no lack of 
wood. Nothing to beat one of these plane trees in the water. 
But she’s chained you to her girdle like a lapdog. A woman’s 
man she’ s made of you, my king, and that’s.a role I’ll never 
envy.” 

‘I didn’t ask for a lecture,’ Menelaus said. ‘And there’s no 
truth in it. I’ll take to the seas again, in my own time. If I went 
now, there’d be no peace in Lakonia, I can promise you that.’ 

The boy shrugged, unimpressed. ‘It seems to me a poor 
reason for staying. The man who has lost the taste for ad- 
venture will always find an excuse. Bad weather, a woman. . . 
I marked how the old queen ruled her husband when we first 
came here. You follow custom.’ He dropped his voice. ‘What 
do you owe her, when she can’t breed the sons to follow you? 
What use is there in having taken this land, when all of it will 
go to Agamemnon’s heirs?’ 

‘You’re overstepping your part, boy,’ Menelaus said. 

‘I’d say more than that for love of you,’ the boy said softly. 
‘And love you I do.’ 

‘I know it.’ He stroked the tendrils of dark hair from the 
boy’s face. She never spoke love like that, with a break in her 
voice. Too much the goddess still, letting him pant and 
struggle in torment while she lay still, passive as a slave girl. 
Sometimes, when he woke with a start from an evil dream, he 
found himself choking in a cloud of blueblack hair as she 
leant over him, staring at his face as if she was searching out 
his guilt. And he would look past her, at the dead faces of her 
brothers staring from the shadows, their eyes like red wounds, 
their mouths stopped up with basil. ; 

“*What do you see, my lord, to make you so pale?’ she 
would ask. 

‘Nothing,’ he would say quickly, promising himself to 
make an offering for their silence, a good one. But no of- 
fering could make their souls lie still. 

‘We’ll sail again when my son is born,’ he said to the boy. 
‘You’re right. I’ve been a woman’s man for long enough.’ 
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‘For a woman’s man, you’re blind,’ the boy said and he 
laughed. ‘She’s filled your eyes with dust so that you can’t see 
black hair curling tight as a fleece and the prettiest little 
breasts, white as doves’ wings.’ 

‘One of her women?’ There was only one who came im- 
mediately and pleasantly into his mind, Pieris the slave girl, 
whom his brother had sent as a gift. He remembered now that 
she was always the last to leave, glancing back at him with a 
red-lipped smile. ‘You think I’ve been faithful long enough, 
do you?’ 

“You need sons. Does it matter where you get them, if it will 
speed our going?’ 

‘She would suffer. One of her own women . 

‘Suffering is a woman’s fate,’ the boy said. ies thrive on 
it. And it would show her who is master. If that’s what you 
want.’ 

When he inspected the tablets with the scribes that af- 
ternoon, the girl’s face rose smiling, to blot out the in- 
scriptions. Pieris. Pieris . . . He stared into the baking fire. 
Discreetly, the keeper of the tablets coughed. 

‘Six sheep from Amyklai. Two lambs from old Mother 
Giorgas. Her husband died last spring, so we let that pass. She 
has no sons to help her.’ 

‘My head’s aching like a beaten oxhide,’ Menelaus said 
apologetically. ‘There must be the north wind coming. Shall 
we leave it until tomorrow?’ 

This provoked a soft burst of sympathetic clucks and, more 
constructively, some fresh bread and wine. Such old maids, he 
thought, amused, laying their precious tablets away with the 
quiet pleasure of women stacking cloth in a storehouse. 
Perhaps they held the secret. He put down the wine cup. 

‘Tell me what is the perfect life? Yours?’ 

‘Dear me, no,’ said the head scribe, a smile twitching in his 
white beard. ‘The perfect life? Interesting. The one that can- 
not be lived, I would say.’ 

‘Too deep for me,’ Menelaus said glumly. ‘I could have 
taken comfort from a simpler answer.’ 

‘To have the fairest woman in Greece for your wife would 
seem to supply the answer for most men’s wants,’ the scribe 
said. ‘The goddess .. .’ 

Menelaus gave him a hard look. ‘There is a goddess in 
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Crete,’ he said, ‘who bears a new son each year. There is 
nothing sacred in a barren womb.’ 

‘You have a child,’ the scribe said sternly. 

‘A girl. What use will she be to me in battle?’ He took one 
of the tablets down and began to read it aloud, stammering 
with the rough angriness of a half-lettered man. ‘Four mule- 
loads of finest red marble . . . two copper cauldrons. . . two 
footstools of ebony, inlaid with lapis, with a design of men 
and hunting dogs inset in ivory - you think I have commanded 
all this for a girl’s dowry? Well?’ 

The scribe looked up at him. ‘It is in the hands of the gods,’ 
he said. “You must not fight against them. If you are not to be 
granted ason...’ 

‘It’s a situation which can be changed without any assis- 
tance from the gods,’ Menelaus said in.a savage voice, and he 
turned on his heel. 

He saw her as he walked across the courtyard, her arms full 
of soft fleeces as she hurried along behind the shadowing 
pillars. He looked at the soft swell of her hips under the bright 
metal belt and he glanced up once with guilt at the painted 
casement of Helen’s bedchamber. She would be waiting for 
him, her hair loose on her shoulders, her eyes half closed, the 
goddess waiting for her tribute. Deliberately, he turned and 
walked towards the girl. 

She stopped and drew back against the wall, her eyes 
lowered, 

‘Let me take your burden,’ he said. In the shadows, he 
could only see the curve of her cheek lifting as she smiled. She 
knew very well what was in his mind, he thought with relief. 
He wouldn’t have to waste time in courting her with pretty 
words. ‘I’ll take two of your fleeces for my bed,’ he said. 
‘Will you help me to choose?’ 

‘Your lady waits for you,’ she said. 

‘I know.’ She did not stir as he put his hand on her hip. 
Broad, good strong bones for childSbearing, he thought. She 
would serve him well. 

‘What do you want with me?’ she said suddenly and bit- 
terly. ‘You have the most beautiful woman in Greece for your 
wife. You mock me.’ 

He shook his head. ‘I need a son to follow me, Pieris. I do 
not mock you.’ 
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‘And what will you give me for a son, any lord?’ 

‘What would you ask for?’ 

‘A chariot of my own,’ she said, ‘so that I may ride out 
like a lady to watch when the men go hunting. And two black 
horses to draw it.’ 

The frivolity of the gift amused him. She would have done 
better to ask for her freedom. 

‘There are no black horses here,’ he said. ‘T’ll give you a 
pair of Thracian horses, pure bred and white as your hands.’ 

‘Black,’ she said. ‘I saw their sire at Mycenae, the stallion 
King Nestor sent you . . . for your mission, my lord. Those are 
the horses I want for my chariot.’ 

His face darkened. x 

“You know why I cannot bring those here.’ 

‘No others will do.’ 

‘Give me my son and you may get them,’ he said slowly. 
‘But remember what you risk with such a gift.’ 

She laughed. ‘What should I fear? Are you not the master 
of your own palace, my lord?’ 


‘Come and lie down on your bed, my lady,’ the nurse said. 
‘I’ve an oil to smooth your skin that smells sweet as a thyme 
bush. And the trouble I had in getting it... .” She put the 
heavy pot on the floor with a groan for its weight. ‘I can’t be 
doing with this system of writing everything down. There was 
never any difficulty in your mother’s day, you know. I was 
trusted then. I could take the store-room key and ladle as 
much oil as I wanted - a week’s supply and nobody would 
question me. But now, what with asking the scribe to note 
who I am - as if he didn’t know - and why I’m taking it, and 
seeing how he purses his lips if I take more than a spoonful. 
Lords of Greece? They’re no better than merchants!’ 

‘You talk too much. My mother keeps the shrine now, not a 
palace. No complaints will bring those times back.’ Helen 
leant on her arms, staring down into the sunless well of the 
courtyard. The familiar sound of her childhood, the dark 
rumble of the querns, rolled like drums over the brisk ring of 
hammers in the armoury and the shrill bird note of the girl’s 
laughter as Menelaus led her away beneath the pillars. They 
crossed a patch of sunlight, and she saw his band caressing the 
soft fleshy hip of the slave girl. 
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‘What keeps you at the window? Come and lie down before 
my lord comes complaining that I don’t do enough to earn my 
keep...’ 

Her eyes hurt as if her tears had turned to sand. She wanted 
to weep, to cry out and shame him, but she could not speak. 

She told the old woman to leave her. 

When she was alone, she fastened a narrow belt of gold 
over her robe and took her place at the loom, but tears filmed 
her eyes and her hands shook so that she could not draw the 
coloured threads between the nails. To take the girl so pub- 
licly to his room, so that everyone might see and know that he 
was looking to another woman for his heir, a woman whose 
womb might prove more fertile than her own - was no shred 
of pride to be left to her, she who had once been worshipped? 
She put her head against the loom and wept. 

The hall echoed with the setting out of tables and wine cups. 
On the plain, the cattle were lowing as the herdsmen drove 
them down to drink at the fords. Bats flittered about the 
courtyard in the soft light of early evening. Helen lifted her 
head and heard Menelaus laughing as he came out of his room 
to join his companions at the evening sacrifice. He sounded 
like a contented man, and she hated him for it. To find 
pleasure in the .arms of a raw-boned slave girl because she 
could not give him an heir... 

‘Let him bleed for me,’ she whispered. ‘Let him suffer.’ 

‘For us.’ 

Fear crawled in her like the slow uncoiling of a snake. She 
could feel her brothers’ presence in the shadows, straining to 
touch her, to speak. Trembling, she put out her hands, as if to 
keep them from her. 

‘What grief brings you here? What do you want with me?’ 

‘Bring us peace,’ the voices whispered fiercely. ‘Blood for 
blood, sister.’ 

‘Helen? What keeps you here, all alone in the dark?’ 

He stood between the painted pillars of the doorway, his 
red hair sleek and scented from the bath, bracelets of bronze 
gleaming on his upper arms. She stared through the loom 
strings at him and slowly dropped her hands. 

‘My brothers. They were here. They spoke to me.’ 

‘Your brothers? Here?’ His hand went to his belt, then he 
covered the movement with a shrug and a smile and came 
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towards her. ‘And so they always are - in your heart,’ he said. 
‘You are right to love them still. They were noble in spirit.’ 

‘They would be the kings here now if they had not died,’ she 
said, looking at him steadily with her sloe-black eyes. ‘And 
you, my lord, would not have been able to bring your gods 
and your soldiers into our land.’ 

Menelaus smiled. ‘You talk like all] women. If this had hap- 
pened, if that had not been . . . you can never be happy unless 
you have your purposes and reasons.’ He followed the 
questioning lift of her chin with his finger, down the white 
throat to the smooth slopes of her silken shoulders.. The 
memory of the coarse-skinned slave girl rubbed across his 
mind like sand. Only the need for a son could have made him 
forsake this delight, he thought as he bent to kiss her soft lips. 

‘Call me your master, Helen,’ he said. ‘Tell me who rules 
your land.’ 

‘You, my lord.’ 

‘And there will be no more of this talk of your brothers? No 
more foolishness?’ 

‘No, my lord,’ she said but the words stuck in her throat. 

He took her quickly and violently as he always did. She was 
glad that he left her no time to simulate a pleasure she had 
never known and could not in her bitterness have feigned. 


BOOK TWO 


Paris 





It was when he was down among the traders and sailors on the 
shore one night, playing truant from mending his father 
Aegalus’s broken plough-share, that Paris first heard the 
name of Helen. They said she was the wife of a great lord, a 
man called Menelaus. Helen. The fairest woman in all the 
world. A goddess, some called her. None of the traders had 
seen her but they all seemed to know something of her won- 
drous beauty. Shyly, blushing with fear that they would see 
his eagerness and laugh at him, Paris had crept closer to the 
circle of men, hanging on their words as they spoke of the 
dove-white breasts and of the great black eyes of a whore who 
could tear the heart of any boy away from his sweetheart and 
make him mad for her soft witch’s body. 

Their tales had kept him dreaming down by the high- 
prowed boats until the moon faded into the dawn, until his 
body was hot for a woman, and he forgot Oenone, waiting 
soft-armed in her father’s house. 

Not that it was the first betrayal. Three years had passed 
since he had found that the shore women would give them- 
selves to him for nothing, just for the pleasure of having a 
handsome boy between their eager thighs. He had always been 
back on the mountain by dawn, though, glib with love-words 
to stop her questions. 

Sober, he wouldn’t have touched the whore with the tip of 
his high oxhide boots. But he was drunk with wine and Helen- 
dreams, and the clutching hands and crude whispers heated 
his body. Besides, the sailors were watching, ready to jeer him 
out of camp as a soft boy, a weakling, if he turned her aside. 

No Helen she. Couldn’t even wait for him to push up her 
skirt. She hadn’t had a man in years, to judge by the way she 
sprang at him. Having prepared himself to take her, he found 
himself possessed, driven until he was ready to beg for mercy. 
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Worse than that, the heavy thump of feet, the gleam of grins 
in a jut of beards as the sailors knelt on the hummock above, 
goading her on as she rode him like a wild mare, her black 
salty hair stinging his cheeks as she crouched to suck kisses 
from his exhausted mouth. 

_And after that to ask for payment! ; 

‘Pretty earrings? A bit of bronze to keep my babies fed? 
And my poor body aching with the pleasing of you.’ 

He looked up at the birds skimming down the rocks to hunt 
their breakfast from the waters, then down at the dirt-crusted 
hands pawing his cloak for a hidden titbit. 

‘I’ve nothing to give you,’ he said. ‘And if I had, I’d keep it 
for a prettier face. Find yourself a sailor next time. A mast 
would be of more use to your kind than earrings.’ 

‘Lord Zeus, is that how you thank a girl for letting you have 
your way with her?’ she whined. ‘And I, from the soft heart 
my mother gave me...’ 

‘Oh, spare me that tale,’ he said impatiently. ‘I know you 
now by daylight. You’ve been any man’s poison for the last 
five years. Be thankful there are still some you can fool with a 
dark night, and let me go.’ 

She crouched beside him, staring into the long-lashed eyes, 
blue as polished lapis. ‘I’ll shame you, boy,’ she said. “Give 
me what you have or I’ll tell your tale to every village on Ida.’ 
She jerked back her head. ‘Aie, aie, aie. When that little 
shepherd girl hears of your doings, boy. . . No move night 
jaunts for you, then. You’ll wish you’d given me a gift to gag 
my mouth when they make you a husband to keep you safe at 
home.’ 

He had never hit a woman before. He struck her twice 
across the face, two bone-cracking backhanders to raise 
scarlet fingermarks, before he threw his cloak over his 
shoulders and set off for the village in the dawn light, pausing 
only long enough to give thanks for the day in a dash of clear 
water. 

She kept her word. Halfway up Ida, he heard her at his 
back, wailing like the wind and calling for pity from the gods 
for a poor woman wronged. At first, he took it for the long 
weeping cry of death in a village, but then he turned and saw 
her black figure stumbling on the stones below him, saw the 
village women turn to listen, shifting their feet to balance the 
water-jars on their heads. He began to run. 
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As bad luck or the gods would have it, his father was not 
alone. Oenone and old Dymas had brought down some willow 
bark to ease Aegalus’s aching back. Bursting through the 
door, he saw her kneeling by the fire, turning her head to puta 
silent question. He looked past her. 

‘Anything to eat?’ ab 

‘There’s a bowl of milk on the side,’ his father said with a 
jerk of his head by way of welcome. ‘Any pickings? You took 
long enough.’. 

He guiped down the warm froth and washed it down with 
the crust of a fresh-baked loaf. ‘Two bales of cloth. I left 
them down with Mother Yiortas. Too heavy to carry. She’ll 
bring them up on the mule next week. Nothing for you this 
time, sweetheart,’ as Oenone lifted reproachful cornflower 
eyes to his empty hands. : 

‘What kept you down there so late?’ 

She took the milk bowl from him and, her back towards the 
old man, pressed herself against him in quivering love, her 
soft breasts warming his skin. ‘Why did you not come?’ 

‘Oh, man’s talk. We fell into telling stories. One forgets the 
hour.’ It had been hard to lie to her at first. Now, he only felt 
amusement at the innocence which believed such a thin story, 
tempting him to add, ‘You don’t think I’d betray you?’ 

‘I know you would not,’ she said gravely, then pressed 
closer to whisper. ‘My father was talking of marriage and 
dowries. They think it time - oh, nothing is settled,’ she said, 
forlorn, as his face froze. 

He had heard the chink of stones underfoot. __. 

‘T’ll go and look to the cattle.’ He turned, too late. A grin 
like old ivory on rotting wood was twitching the narrow face 
of the woman as she put the shawl back on her shoulders and 
came through the door. 

‘A long walk for a starving woman with babes to feed.’ She 
looked at-the loaves on the hearth. ‘Happy are those whom 
the gods love.’ 

‘Give her a loaf and let her go,’ Paris said harshly. ‘She’s a 
thieving whore, one of the harlots who live off robbing honest 
men.’ 

‘I’ve never yet turned a guest from my house,’ Aegalus said 
quietly. He nodded to the girl to bring her close to the fire. 

‘Eat,’ he said. 

She took the bread in both hands, tearing at it with her 
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teeth. The old men watched her, solemn faced, while Oenone 
leant against the wall, her eyes bright with curiosity. Visitors 
were a rarity, and life was not so exciting that a new face was 
not welcome. She watched the careful, way the woman licked 
each crumb from her fingers, blushed as she was caught with 
pity in her eyes. 

‘Your daughter?’ 

‘Aye,’ said Dymas. ‘Her mother died ten years back.’ 

‘They make a pretty couple.’ She gave the boy a hard, sly 
look. ‘I never asked your name?’ 

‘Paris,’ he said, and as their eyes turned questioningly 
towards him, he felt obliged to add, ‘We . . . met on the road 
this morning.’ 

‘That’s not the tale the bruises on my legs tell,’ she said 
and folded her arms. ‘You've got yourself a handsome whelp 
for a lover, girl, but as hard-fisted a one as I ever met. Well?’ 
Her voice was shrill now. ‘I’ve four bairns and not so much 
as a drop of milk.to suckle the babe. You’ll not send me home 
empty-handed. Besides,’ she said with a lilt in her voice, ‘I’m 
not one for keeping secrets. It doesn’t take sharp eyes to see a 
history here, with the boy as handsome as a king’s son. Put 
him in a prince’s chariot and none would wonder at it. . . .’ 

‘Meaning what?’ Carefully, Aegalus raked the embers up 
under his stick. ‘He knows his father.’ 

But Dymas, remembering how Aegalus had come to his 
house years before carrying a baby wrapped in his cloak, 
glanced up at the boy in the doorway. He never had believed 
that tale of a shore woman, dead flesh for carrion birds, the 
babe mewing like a gull on her dead breast. He wouldn’t put it 
past Aegalus to have a little prince’s inheritance tucked away 
in the walls. And king’s son or no, there wasn’t a boy who 
could match him in strength on Ida - Dymas wanted a strong 
arm to keep his flocks safe. 

‘Give her something to quiet her,’ he said. ‘We've things to 
discuss it seems, old friend.’ ~ 

Paris saw the gleam under the fierce white brows and his 
heart sank. Trapped. They’d got him now, and no way out. 
No excuse. The girl’s face was set like fired clay as she looked 
at him. No forgiveness there. She’d marry him, though. Make 
him beg for it. 

‘I’ll be out mending the plough,’ he said and bolted through 
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the door as she opened her mouth to wail, ‘And you swore to 
me I was the only one!’ 

‘Here,’ Aegalus said, and he put one of the unwashed 
fieeces off the corner pile in the woman’s hands. ‘Now, get 
back to where you belong and be thankful you didn’t get your 
mouth stopped up with earth for an answer. There’s no time 
for trouble-makers in our lives.’ 

She went out of the house with it slung across her shoulder, 
pausing where Paris sat shamefaced in the dust. 

‘Aye, you’ve a pretty face, boy,’ she said. ‘And a body to 
match it. Take yourself to Troy town if you want to make 
some use of it. You’d earn more than a fleece in favours, if 
you learn to sweeten your tongue.’ 

‘I?’ He stared at her. ‘And what should I do among the fine 
folk of Troy? They’d kick me through the streets - or send me 
out in the galleys across the sea.’ 

‘Try it,’ she said. ‘They’ll be coming to fetch the cattle for 
the funeral games next week. You’ll not get another chance, 
boy.’ She touched his cheek. 

He jerked his head away in sudden disgust. ‘Go,’ he said. 
“Get on the path before I break the ploughshare on your back. 
You’ve done me enough harm for one day.’ 

She shrugged and shuffled off down the hill, muttering to 
herself. 

He picked the ploughshare up and turned it over to start 
work. He wasn’t afraid to match his strength against the sons 
of Priam. How they’d rage if a shepherd boy took the laurels 
from them! Yes, and what then? Become a lord’s boy, 
carrying wine to him and plumping his silk pillows for the 
night? What life was that for a man? 

Leaning against the rough outer wall of the house, he heard 
the voice of old Dymas: 

‘I don’t know what you’ve got against it, Aegalus. She’s a 
fine girl. Good with her hands, broad-hipped for child- 
bearing. Never been ill in her life nor missed a day’s work. 
You know he’ll not find a better wife. Besides, it’s time the 
boy settled. Running after ee Look how the poor girl’s 
weeping with shame!’ ; 

There was a short silence. 

‘One of the gods on a visit. Listen,’ Dymas said in a 
wheedling voice. ‘I’m ready to give a share of my flocks to 
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Ahim. Aye, and there’s two oxen I'll let go with her. Well? 
What’s your answer?’ 

‘It’s not that,’ Aegalus said in a whisper. ‘If he were my 
own boy, I could not love him better, but the truth of itis...’ 

His voice dropped. Paris strained to catch the rustle of 
cloth, the whispered hiss of disbelief. ‘Pure silver, as fine as 
they can send from Alybe for a king’s son. Ask yourself 
before Zeus, Dymas, is it fair of us to keep him here, living a 
life that is so against his destiny?’ 

He lay back against the wall, unseeing eyes staring down at 
the women bringing water up the hill, their faces flaming as 
the sun struck them. The answer to his discontent - and he 
almost wished he had not heard it. ‘Zeus, help me,’ he 
thought. ‘What should I do?’ 

‘One of Priam’s litter, eh?’ Dymas sounded more baffled 
than impressed. ‘Enough of them. Well, it’s a strange tale, 
but I can’t see that it alters anything for us. What he doesn’t 
know, he won’t grieve over.’ His voice hardened. ‘We’re old 
men, Aegalus. What would we do without the boy to keep off 
cattle thieves and drive the plough? His brothers wouldn’t 
welcome him back. It’s a kindness not to tell him.’ 

Aegalus protested, a matter of form. It was already settled. 

He had not waited to hear the details arranged. When the 
girl came running down the hillside to cover his face with 
kisses sweet as clover, she had spoken only’ of the marriage. 
He could not blame her. 


So there it was, settled and done. He was to be married. One 
day more . . . and that to be spent taking burrs off the bull’s 
hide so that it would make a good show before being 
sacrificed at the funeral games at Troy. 

High above him he heard the shrieking laughter of the 
women as they dressed the bride. A great day for them, 
Oenone’s wedding, with the plumpest of old Dymas’s fat- 
tailed sheep promising full stomachs all round. You didn’t see 
meat like that on the spit more than five days in the year in 
those parts. 

Weddings were women’s days when they could offer sly ad- 
vice and peer through the chinks in the rough curtains to join 
in the fun. . . . ‘Eh, look at the marks he’s raised on her 
shoulders, the young ruffian! Shaking the walls down now! 
Can’t you give us a wink of sleep out here?’ But Paris was 
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thinking of the time five years on when his Oenone would 
-wear the shapeless shawl and robe that made all women alike, 
when she would sit crooning by the fire over her brats, lay 
their small wriggling bodies in his bed at night as a fortress 
against lust, slap a bowl of broth down by a burnt crust for his 
supper while a scolding tongue lashed him for his idleness. 
-Paris heaved a sigh for his dreams of the woman the traders 
had called the fairest in the world, for the life that might-have 
been his. 

Soon the heralds would be coming to lead away the bull, 
and the king’s sons would send their chariots scudding over 
the dust for the victory wreath. Again, he remembered the old 
men’s voices whispering in the hut. I should go down to Troy 
with them, he thought. That is where I belong, not here. But 
who’s to say my royal father would rejoice to see me living 
because he weeps for my death on one day out of every year? 
What if they-were to kill me as they would have done when I 
was a babe? I’d be wiser to stay and forget I ever heard the 
truth. 

He threw back his head and scanned the sky for a sign to 
tell him what to do. Not a breath, not a flutter. But when he 
looked down, he saw the panther skin flapping on the drying 
posts to remind him of his courage. His trophy, taken on a 
dark night with only the flickering candles of the fires for 
company as he crouched, waiting for a soft pad of paws, a 
crackle, a snarl of white teeth as he sent the arrow singing 
from the bow-string. No second chance, nor any hope that the 
gods would save him if he missed. No other man on Ida would 
have dared to go out against the black assassin with only a 
bow and arrow to defend himself. Paris had not even stopped 
to think about the danger. 

He took down: the pelt and pinned it across his chest, the 
sleek black head snarling on his shoulder. Let the Trojans 
look at that and they’d see what sort of a man they had wished 
to kill. 

‘Paris! Paris! They’re waiting for you by the house. The 
girl’s fretting because you do not come.’ 

‘Zeus and all the powers, if I ever gave you good meat in a 
hard winter, don’t let me weaken now,’ he said softly as he 
turned to look up the slope with a smile on his face. 

Aegalus hobbled down the path to join him, his brown 
tunic hidden under a coat of white kidskin, his long beard 
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washed and fluffy as lambswool in honour of the day. 

‘Wearing the skin, eh? Well, and why not? You're right to 
be proud of it. She’s a lucky girl to be getting such a man for a 
husband.’ He leant his frail weight on Paris’s arm. “Two casks 
of wine are waiting for us up at Dymas’s, and spring water 
which I fetched myself. What a day we’ll have of it. . . .” He 
was pleased as a boy at his first feast, his long weathered face 
wrinkled in smiles. ‘Now, what do you say to our plans? 
We're each going to give you the half of our flocks, and 
there’s a strip of good fallow land I always had in mind to 
give you when you married. If you remember what I’ve taught 
you, you’ll not go wrong. An eye always open for a good bit 
of wood, a fire lit at dusk to keep the wolves off . . . and no 
more running after shore women. Wasted energy, boy,’ he 
said and winked. 

‘You're tired,’ Paris said gently. ‘Let’s sit for a while.’ 

He did not dare to look at the old man’s face as they 
squatted on the rough grass. He felt like a traitor. Ad- 
vice. was all very well, but he knew that Aegalus was too old 
to manage without him. ‘It was Paris who drove the oxen, 
mended the plough, built up the stone walls, guarded the 
sheep. Without him, there was little chance that the cattle 
would survive the first hard winter. 

‘I have made up my mind,’ he said, head down with shame 
to be saying it. ‘I’m not-marrying Oenone today. When the 
heralds come for the bull, I shall go with them.’ 

Aegalus stared at him. ‘You wouldn’t go against your 
father’s wishes? Not my boy? Come, help me up the hill. 
We're keeping the bride waiting - and Dymas from his wine.’ 

‘You don’t understand,’ he said gently. ‘I never ran away in 
my life, not from anything, but if I marry her, I will never go, 
never know the truth. I can’t run away from my destiny.’ 

‘She told you?’ 

‘Walls are not so thick,’ he said. ‘Let go of my arm, I can 
hear steps on the path.’ 

‘They’ ll kill you, my lamb,’ Aegalus said slowly. ‘They had 
good reason to want you dead. Listen, boy. When you were 
born, Apolio’s priests said that you would bring down Troy. 
That is why the queen gave you to me to kill. You must not go 
with the gods against you.’ 

For a long moment, Paris looked into the old man’s face 
before kissing his forehead. ‘I could not have found a better 
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father,’ he said. ‘I will not forget you.’ 

He rose and walked down the rough grass slope to where. 
the heralds were cautiously circling the youngest and strongest 
of the bulls, the ropes coiled on their arms. They were tall 
boys, a little older than himself, their fringed tunics barely 
covering the small buttocks. Town boys, their soft feet were 
bleeding from the stony path. . 

‘He is not for the taking,’ Paris said, and he smiled at them. 
‘This one is mine.’ 

They barely glanced at him. ‘Mine? And who are you, 
shepherd boy? These are King Priam’s bulls. Out of the way if 
you want to keep that pretty little nose straight.’ 

‘If you take him, I will go with you,’ he said steadily. ‘Give 
me the ropes. You’ll never catch him like that.’ 

‘And what would you do down at the games, pray? Harness 
a couple of sheep to a chariot? Where’s your shield, then?’ 

‘t don’t need weapons or horses to box and run,’ he said. 
‘Give me the ropes.’ 

Hands on narrow hips, they stared at him, almost ready to 
take him in earnest. The day was hot and bull catching was 
tricky work. If he wanted to risk himself. . . 

‘You can ‘have mine for a kiss,’ one said and leant forward 
with pouting lips. ‘Come on then, don’t be shy about it.’ 

He drew back hurriedly as Paris made hard fists of his 
hands. ‘Woman’s boy,’ he taunted as he dropped his rope in 
the grass. ‘ 

‘And the other ropes, if you will?’ 

They shrugged and gave them to him, then stood back in a 
line, ready to jeer at failure as he walked forward. 

He had forgotten the skin. The bull knew his own smell well 
enough, but the dark panther scent spelt danger in his slow 
mind. Snorting, he moved away. 

The heralds looked at each other and winked. ‘Ever caught 
a bull before? Or did you get your practice on your father’s 
heifers? Don’t waste our time - and the king’s - with empty 
boasts.’ 

Red with shame, he walked down after the bull, coaxing it 
with soothing words, praying to Apollo that he wasn’t going 
to be shown up twice. 

Again, the bull backed away. 

Aegalus, hearing the titters of the heralds as they stood in 
the shade of the trees, smarted for the boy’s humiliation, but 
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all the wild horses of the plain could not have dragged a warn- 
ing from him until the bull turned and put down its heavy 
head for the charge. 

‘He’s got the legs for jumping.’ 

‘A mountain boy? He won’t know that trick. He’s as good 
as dead.’ 

‘The skin, boy!’ Thin with terror, the old man’s voice 
quavered down the hill. ‘Listen to me, for the love of Zeus! 
Throw your skin to the bull!’ 

He crouched in the grass, his arms forward and slightly 
bent-as he waited for the bull to come at him. It was a trick he 
had learnt with practice in the long summer days when he was 
meant to keep watch on the cattle as they grazed the lower 
slopes. He’d use it now to wipe the smile off their faces. 
‘Mountain boy.’ It stung him. Who were they to mock with 
their scrawny legs and flapping fringes? | 

As the horns rose at him, he seized them in his hands and 
threw his weight forward. Not good. He’d done better for his 
own amusement than this, he thought angrily as his legs went 
up in an unsteady line and forked down over the broad back. 
Being himself thoroughly dissatisfied with the feat, he was 
startled by the cheer the heralds sent up as they came down the 
path, 

‘Who taught you that? Show us the trick, shepherd boy. 
What did you do to bewitch him?’ hl 

‘Just strength,’ Paris said and he grinned as he slid off its 
rump and began to fasten the rope around its neck. ‘And a bit 
of help from the gods. Well? Are you ready to g0?’ 


‘Was that old Aegalus calling?’ 

Oenone, standing among the women in her tall wedding 
hat, the rustling black skirts stiff with embroidery, turned to 
listen. ‘They should be here by now - where’s my father?’ 

‘Out with the men.’ Strong arms seized her as she moved 
towards the door. ‘You can’t show yourself now, to bring us 
all bad luck. Mother Earth, who ever saw such an eager bride? 
You’ll wear him out.’ 

‘Not him,’ she said laughing, smoothing the skirts on her 
hips, sure of her beauty as she looked at the weather-beaten 
faces grinning at her in the half-light of the room. Lean as 
candles, poor creatures. No wonder they like telling bawdy 
jokes, she thought. What husbands would want to lie with 
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such bags of bones? They must envy me. The thought pleased 
her. 

‘Let me go now,’ she said. ‘I only want to look.’ She lifted 
the curtain from the door. 

He had roped the bull and given the lead strings to the 
heralds. Even as she stared dumbly down from the doorway, 
he turned to wave to Aegalus, saw her, raised his hand with 
the black skin dangling from it ~ and was gone, running with a 
long easy stride ahead of the stumbling heralds. 

They were too slow to catch the young bride — she 
swayed forward and crumpled on the ground. 

Slowly, Aegalus made his way up the hill, went into his 
house and took the silver rattle from its hiding place under the 
hearth stone. Then he took the whitest and plumpest of the 
washed fleeces and laid it in front of the heap of stones which 
served him as a shrine, It was five years since he had made the 
long journey down to Troy, and the excuses he had always 
made to save his pride were no use now. He was too old. 

‘Give my legs the strength, Zeus,’ he whispered. ‘Don’t. 
refuse me this once.’ 

‘Zeus can’t give back forty years. You’ll take my mule, you 
old idiot.’ : 

Dymas’s voice was harsh with anger, but when Aegalus 
turned, he saw tears shining in the old man’s eyes. 

‘T’li bring him back,’ he said. ‘He’ll marry her.’ 

‘No. He doesn’t belong here,’ the shepherd said duily. ‘He 
was right to go. Oenone’s a good child, but she’d make no 
sort of a wife for a prince. She’s weeping now, but there are 
other boys, other villages - and more chance of a safe life.’ 

“What does that mean?’ 

Dymas sighed and shook his head. ‘He’ll not live long, that 
boy. I can feel it in my bones.’ He gave a sudden snort of 
rage. ‘I’d not mind it, Aegalus. I’d even wish him well, by all 
the gods I would, but why did he wait until I’d killed my best 
sheep for the feast? I can’t sell roast mutton. You tell him 
that, when you find him sitting in silk at the king’s side.’ 

‘I wish I could be sure of that,’ Aegalus said, tucking the 
silver rattle into his boot. ‘But if they feared a babe enough to 
have him killed, why should they show him mercy now?’ 

They looked at each other across the fire. 

‘About the sheep,’ Dymas said. ‘It’s not such a loss. I'd 
give more than that to see him safe.’ 


II 


There had never been such a perfect day for the games. The 
sky was so clear that a sharp eye could spot the line of deer 
climbing up from the forested slopes of Mount Ida. In the 
distance, where tong hills of clouded blue lapped the plain, the 
little wild mares galloped on a carpet of wild anemones, black 
tails flicking off the darting hordes of gadflies. Tortoises, 
basking on the banks of the mud-yellow Scamander, waddled 
down to glide into safety as the chariots raced by, raising a 
thick cloud of dust behind their wheels to whiten the tamarisk 
bushes. 

The high buttressed walls of Troy guarded a silent city 
today, for all the kinsmen and vassals of the king had gone to 
watch the games, held each summer in memory of the king’s 
dead son. Only Priam still grieved for him. For his children, it 
was a chance to prove their strength in boxing or at the discus 
throw, to win the prizes laid out in front of Zeus’s altar. 

The palace women sat together below the king, fanning the 
flies away from their heavy black robes, sighing for a chance 
to show their faces and win admiring looks from the boys who 
lounged by the fence. But it was not permitted - and the queen 
watched with fierce attention for a breach of the rules. 

Batting the still air with small quick flicks of her fan, Queen 
Hecuba listened for the massed rush of hooves. She rose from 
her seat to search the dust cloud for a glimpse of Hector’s 
scarlet reins as the chariots plunged towards the altar, wheels 
clanking and shuddering on the lynch-pins. Then the boys in 
the crowd pressed up against the fence, swinging their wooden 
clackers and shouting for their favourite, drowning the trum- 
pets and drums of victory. 

The queen smiled. Leaning forward, she rapped her fingers 
on her daughter-in-law’s shoulder. ‘A chariot’s length ahead. 
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The tenth year running that Hector has taken the prize. He 
has his father’s skill.’ 

Andromache looked up at her blankly, her narrow face 
pinched with worry. 

‘I was afraid. He cares so much...’ 

‘So he should,’ the queen said. Really, she thought, the girl 
may be a good wife but she’s as dull-witted as the rest of 
them. ‘One enters a race to win,’ she said briskly. ‘You know 
how hard he works at training his horses, and I myself saw 
how long he spent in oiling the wheels. He deserves to win. 
Does he not, my love?’ : 

She looked at the king, but he was paying no attention. His 
pale eyes stared over the crowd at the distant hummocks, 
sparsely tufted with grass. She knew that look. Nineteen years 
and he still_brooded on the child’s death. What else would he 
have had her do? Was she to blame if the gods sent her a 
dream of flaming serpents bursting out of the baby’s cradle? 

‘Priam! Priam!’ 

Yet she had a voice sweet as a soft-plucked lyre once, he 
thought sadly as he turned to look at her. 

‘It is you who insist on holding these games, my love,’ she 
said sharply. ‘When so much trouble has been taken, will you 
not even watch your son’s victory? Hector has won the 
chariot race.’ 

‘I will try to look surprised, if you wish it,’ the king said. 
‘He and Deiphobus grow richer on their brother’s death each 
year.’ 

‘That is ill-phrased, my lord.’ Her fan batted a small gale 
from the air. ‘From a father, I would have thought a little 
more joy might have been shown.’ 

‘Hector is my heir. And that is enough,’ Priam said. ‘I am 
not obliged to bleat praises like a Lydian harlot.’ He turned to 
speak to one of the heralds. ‘Tell those boys by the fence to 
keep their voices down. We are not here to celebrate.’ He took 
one of the two heavy gold seals from the chain on his wrist 
and held it out. ‘Give this to my son Hector. He has done 
well.’ 

He leant forward again to stare at the small group coming 
towards them through the grass hummocks, his thick white 
brows drawn together as he watched the boy who held the bull 
ropes. A tall boy, a head above the heralds who walked 
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behind him, and handsome too, with a skin as golden as pure 
oil and fair hair curling on his shoulders. Priam looked down 
at his sons, Deiphobus and Hector. They were too far off to 
see the regret in their father’s eyes. 

None would have taken the two eldest brothers for kins- 
men. Deiphobus, the younger, was dark-skinned as a Lydian, 
too proud and quarrelsome to be loved by others as he loved 
himself, walking as if the earth should thank him for blessing 
it with his footprint. Hector was no match for him in looks. 
At eighteen, his hair was already streaked with grey, his broad 
shoulders out of proportion to the wiry body. There was little 
about him that could not be discovered by watching him at the 
games. He never used tricks to take a victory nor made a show 
of himself to win easy praises. But modesty always arouses 
suspicions, and Hector’s brothers suspected him of being 
more shrewd and ambitious than he appeared, of having some 
hidden motive for his honesty. They were mistaken. If his 
easy manner and frank good nature hid a stubborn will, it was 
not. by artifice. Honour was both his shield and his strait- 
jacket. 

They waited, heads bowed, for their father’s blessing, but 
Priam had eyes only for the boy coming through the gate with 
the roped bull trotting at his heels. The heralds hurried for- 
ward to take the ropes from him, but he shook his head and 
walked on, blushing as the boys leant over the fence and 
crooked their fingers at him. 

‘Your sons are waiting, my lord.’ Anxiously, the queen 
looked at his colourless face. ‘They are bringing the bull for a 
sacrifice after the games. You commanded it. One of your 
own that the old shepherd Aegalus had in his care.’ 

Priam nodded without looking away from the tall, golden- 
limbed youth walking towards them, his eyes searching the 
tiers of faces. ‘Go and bid that boy to come here,’ the king 
said to Hector in a low voice. ‘I wish to speak with him.’ - 

Deiphobus leant on the fence and stared up at him. ‘A fine 
pass the games have come to when any hulking shepherd boy 
can wander in at his pleasure and be sure of the king’s 
welcome. What will our guests think? Let me call two of my 
companions, and we’ll teach him his place.’ . 

‘Stay where you are,’ the queen said fiercely. “Your father 
rules Troy, not you, my son.’ 
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The women leant forward to watch with bright inquisitive 
eyes as Hector strode out towards the boy and put his hand on 
his arm. He was obviously asking him to let go of the ropes, 
but the boy would have none of it. Hands on his hips, he 
shook his head, and as he walked towards the king’s seat, he 
led the bull behind him. 

Paris felt ill at ease in front of the glittering crowd and very 
conscious of the women who watched him, of the softness of 
their smiles behind the fluttering fans. Walking down the 
mountain side, he had persuaded himself that they would 
know him, that there would be a blithe welcome for the 
prodigal. But wherever he looked, he saw only curious faces, 
the glint of spears behind the wooden palisade. No sign of 
recognition came to comfort him. 

‘Back,’ the heralds said, and their crossed spears rose to 
keep him at a distance from the king. ‘Bow your head.’ 

Ignoring the command, he walked forward, staring up at 
his father with a frank curiosity. Having no knowledge of 
kings, he had supposed they were as splendid as Zeus, proud- 
faced warriors in golden robes. It was a shock to discover that 
Priam, lord of the Troad, was a gaunt old man in black whose 
hands trembled like leaves as he twisted the heavy seal on his 
wrist. 

‘Well, and what brings you here, uninvited?’ the king asked 
in a low voice. ‘Do you seek refuge in Troy for some crime 
against your family?’ 

He spoke kindly, but it was the death knell to Paris’s dream 
of being recognised. He had planned no speech. He could not 
stand in front of these polite strangers and announce that he 
was Priam’s long lost son. I might as well say I’m Apollo on a 
visit from Ida, he thought glumly. They’!I never believe me. 

‘I have come as an entrant for the games,’ he said at last. 

‘Zeus, what an accent,’ Deiphobus drawled. ‘Speak so we 
can understand you, shepherd boy.’ 

‘The bull is mine,’ Paris said without looking at him. ‘I pay 
no cattle tax to Troy. If you want it, I will stake you for it. If I 
am the victor, I will keep it. If I lose, the animal and its master 
are at your mercy.’ 

“You do not answer me,’ Priam said. ‘You’re no shepherd. 
Tell us your name.’ 

Paris smiled. ‘They call me Alexandros because I am the 
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match of any man in strength, Will you let me prove it, King 
of Troy?’ 

‘I will take up the shepherd boy’s wager,’ Deiphobus said 
before the king could answer. ‘Hector and I will teach him a 
lesson in courtesy he won’t forget. Take your skin off, boy. 
You box to an unfair advantage when you keep your op- 
ponents back by sucha. . . sweet fragrance. You do box?’ 

Paris turned round and gave him a long, cool stare. ‘Better 
than most men,’ he said. ‘I have not boxed with boys before.’ 

The women giggled as Deiphobus’s face darkened with 
anger, but Priam hesitated. He knew his son’s skill. Insults 
would not make him treat the boy kindly. He half inclined 
towards giving the boy the buli and telling him to go, but that 
would seem the choice of a weak man. Hopefully, he looked 
at Hector. © 

‘Do you consent to this? There is no reason why...’ 

‘It would be discourteous to refuse,’ Hector said. ‘I'll send 
the boy with one of my men to be equipped.’ 

But Paris shook his head at that. 

‘I fight with fists,’ he said. ‘I need no thongs or leathers.’ 

He did not need them but all the swiftness of his youth to 
escape the murderous strength of Deiphobus’s attack. The 
fight was of the bull against the rock pool. Where Deiphobus 
charged, Paris ducked and struck as he lunged past. When 
Deiphobus, seeing his moment, lifted his arm to strike down, 
Paris saw the blow coming and sidestepped to let it waste itself 
on the air and throw Deiphobus off his balance. And when the 
king’s son, hot with rage by now as he heard the crowds 
cheering on the shepherd, tried to close and grapple, Paris 
twisted in his clutch and set his knee before the lunging attack 
and threw him with the force of his own rush. 

‘He defeats himself,’ Hector said as Deiphobus crashed 
down as an Ida pine, torn up by its roots, will fall. But Hector 
fared no better standing in his brother’s place. The hands of 
both men flickered rapidly round ears and forehead before 
Hector, like the good general he was, began to vary his attack, 
seeking his opponent’s weakness. It was a profitless search. 
He was no match for Paris’s nimble feet and lightning feints. 
He struck the ground as his brother had done before him, and 
the crowd, unwisely, roared their delight for the newcomer. 

‘I’ kill him for that,’ Deiphobus murmured to Hector as 
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Paris acknowledged the spontaneous applause with a graceful 
smile. ‘He won on a trick, that’s all. Look at him now, grin- 
ning and scraping!’ 

‘He fights well,’ Hector said. ‘I could make a good soldier 
out of him. A pity he wasn’t here for the chariot race. I would 
have liked to see how he managed a pair of horses.’ 

Deiphobus looked at him. ‘Then he didn’t say it to you?’ 
He dropped his voice. ‘You saw when he had me under his 
knee on the ground?’ 

‘I never thought to see you in that pass, brother,’ Hector 
said good-naturedly. ‘Well, what of it?’ 

‘He said something which might interest you - as our 
father’s heir,’ Deiphobus murmured. ‘He said - at least 1 
think he said, for it’s almost past belief - that he was only 
being good enough to spare me because I was his brother. 
Now, what do you make of that?’ 

Silence was enforced by the arrival of two boys with soft 
cloths to wipe the dirt out of their scratches and the sweat 
from their faces and backs. Both brothers turned to watch the 
king as he leant down to praise the fair-skinned shepherd boy, 

making no effort to hide his pleasure at the result of the con- 


test. 
i ‘You see?’ Deiphobus said when they were alone again. 
‘The favourite already, before he has even declared himself.’ 

‘Paris . . . but he’s been dead nineteen years. Maybe the 
gods have sent a spirit to trick us?’ 

‘I never met a spirit with such fists,’ Deiphobus said, 
looking at the bruises on his shoulders. ‘Either it’s true or he’s 
an impostor with a good story to fall back on. Either way, he 
won’t stay alive to try it out. Well? Are you with me - or does 
your noble nature balk at a stabbing?’ ——~ 

Hector flushed. ‘I will not be a-party to anything dis- 

honourable, brother. He came unarmed.’ 
_ 6You rate a boy higher than your city, then? Remember the 
prophecy. The priests of Apollo tell it often enough.’ Slyly, 
Deiphobus looked at him. ‘If he is Paris, he brings destruc- 
tion. We would be praised as wise men for despatching him.’ . 
He paused. ‘What would the lady Andromache say, Hector?’ 

Hector was silent. Andromache would tell him it was his 
duty - but he knew why she would say it. Not from love of 
-Troy, but because Paris would be a threat to his inheritance. 
Hector was the king’s eldest son. He looked up at his wife, 
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grave and thin-cheeked, more fiercely loving than any 
stranger would know from the cool, dispassionate face she 
showed to the world. 

He sighed. ‘Do as you wish, brother. But one man against 
another. I’ll not make it into a massacre. And may the gods 
forgive the blood on your hands.’ 

‘Be sure that they will,’ Deiphobus said and he flicked his 
fingers at a herald. ‘See ‘that the gates are barred and that a 
spear is laid by the winning post. Not a word to my father the 
king, if you value your life.’ He turned to his brother with a 
smile. ‘Well, shall we see if we can match our shepherd friend 
better with our feet than our fists?’ 

The crowds rose to cheer them as they walked forward arm- 
in-arm, 


It had been a long journey and a weary one for the old man 
with the sun burning down on him like flame on a crystal and 
the gadflies humming in an angry cloud about his head as the 
mule plodded sullenly down through the incense-scented pine 
woods of the low slopes. Only the constant hammering of his 
knotted staff on its thin rump persuaded the animal into a 
lurching jog across the endless yellow plain; only the distant 
braying of trumpets kept Aegalus from turning back towards 
Ida in despair. 

It was late in the afternoon when at last he came in sight of 
the long stretch of ground where the games were held. The 
crowd hid the contestants from him. He tethered the mule to a 
tree and made his way towards the makeshift wooden gate, 
pulling nervously at the sides of the kid jacket that had 
seemed so fine to him that morning. He wouldn’t have them 
making fun of him, these townsfolk. 

“What do you want here?’ the young herald asked, holding 
up his spear like a crossbar. ‘Not another entrant to the 
games? One’s trouble enough, old man. Get back to your 
sheep if you don’t want me to split your head open.’ 

‘He’s my son,’ Aegalus said. ‘The boy who came with the 
bull. Is he safe?’ 

‘Safe?’ The herald grinned. ‘He only beat Priam’s eldest 
sons in the boxing. You’ve got a strong lad there. You'd better 
get on the path back across the plain before the slaughter 
starts.’ 

‘T’ll leave in my own time,’ Aegalus said grimly. Putting his 
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hand on the boy’s soft stomach, he pushed him aside as easily 
as a child knocks over an empty gourd. 

' ‘Come back, you old fool! They’re starting the foot-race.’ 
The herald shrugged. ‘Those shepherds - savages. There’s no 
other word for them.’ 

Bewildered, Aegalus looked around himself at the jostling 
crowd of Trojan boys. Their languid black eyes observed him 
without interest and turned away. Nervously, he touched the 
arm of one of a small group clustered close to the fence. 

‘Where is the king?’ 

The boy turned and stared at him through half-shut sickle 
eyes, 

‘The rabble they let in here nowadays . . .” He moved 
his hand like a fan across his face. ‘Keep back when we’re 
watching the race.’ 

And Paris will become like this? Aegalus thought. He’ll 
look on me as if I was a dungheap under his chariot wheel. 
Surely he’s better off to marry the girl and stay with me? Even 
if they believe him, he’ll come to no good. 

‘Tell me where I’ll find the king?’ He lifted his stick. ‘Tl 
break this on your back if you don’t give me an answer.’ 

Caught between the grins and sniggers of his friends and the 
fierceness of the old man’s deepset eyes, the boy shrugged and 
jerked his head upwards. 

‘There. But go towards the gate if you value your life. The 
king mourns his son and has no time for sheep-bartering 
today.’ 

Aegalus made no answer but shouldered his way towards 
the seats. 


There were twelve entrants for the foot race, but after the first 
half-round, the contest for victory so plainly lay between the 
king’s eldest sons and the stranger that the losers fell from 
running to jogging - and finally sat down to nurse defeat’s 
wounds by the fence. 

The brothers ran heavily, dogged and hard-breathing, 
anger: pushing them past their powers as the slim shadow of a 
boy slipped away from them in a smooth long stride that 
made it a joy to watch him. The crowd roared for him, in love 
with his grace and his young god’s body, strong as a cypress, 
lean as a candle. 

His grace was his undoing. The effortlessness with which he 
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took the lead was unforgivable where strain might have been 
pardoned. To Deiphobus, the cry of the crowd was like the 
bay of hounds on the scent. He could think of nothing but the 
sweet thrust of his spear. 

Paris, too, heard the shouts and his heart leapt. He knew he 
should lose to save his skin. But they were calling for him - 
and he could not be cautious. He only remembered how the 
dark boy had looked at him and mocked his voice. He ran for 
victory. ° 

The bronze spear in the herald’s hands flashed a warning as 
the screaming peacock voices of the Trojan boys told him that 
he had better be on his guard. They leant towards him, gold 
jangling on their throats and binding their upper arms, long 
black hair framing soft frightened faces as Deiphobus took 
the spear and slowly glanced its length to the leaf-shaped 
point. 

” ‘J did not know the lords of Troy were such cowards,’ Paris 
said but he backed away from the spinning heart of gold into 
the centre of the silent stadium. ‘Come, fight like a man if you 
dare. I’ll wrestle with you.’ 

Smiling, Deiphobus shook his head. ‘Save your breath, 
shepherd boy. I fight with my peers, not your sort.’ And he 
spun the spear again in his hand as he took one step forward. 


The old man heard the indrawn hiss of the crowd as he 
struggled up through the tiers of women’s seats to where the 
king sat gripping the sides of his throne. 

‘Stop him!’ he shouted, forgetting his reverence. ‘Would 
you let him murder his own brother? I’ve proof of it, here in 
my hand!’ He brought the rattle out of his sleeve and bran- 
dished it like an amulet. . 

The queen- drew her veil over her face as Priam leant down 
and took the toy in his hand. He held it near to his eyes, and- 
he smiled. 

‘My son? My Paris? Living?’ 

‘Aye,’ Aegalus said, ‘if you’ll stop your son from slaughter- 
‘ing him. Will you not act? A word would stop it.’ 

' ‘No,’ the king said quietly. ‘He knew the risk he took in 
coming here. It is better that he should prove himself now 
than when the priests come to us. If we see him escape the 
spear once, I may take it as a sign from the gods and I will end 
the fight.” His hands trembled as he knotted them into fists in 
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his lap. ‘Nineteen years. So fair he is. So fair.’ 

It was deadly quiet as Paris crouched, waiting, in the centre 
of the running ground. He heard the gulls mewing as they 
circled the straits, the thudding of blood in his head. Every 
muscle in his body was taut and ready for the leap. He did not 
even dare to lift his hand and wipe the sweat out of his eyes as 
he stared past the turning spear point at the white masks of 
ritual. They were waiting for his death with the same bated 
hush that had fallen before they shouted for his victory. And 
these are the people I would cali mine, he thought. He braced 
himself as Deiphobus smiled and swung his arm back in a 
wide arc for the throw. 

The spear sang like an arrow from his hand, and Paris leapt 
towards the sky, arms straight, legs doubled, to let it whistle 
harmlessly beneath him. 

‘Ahhh!’ the crowd sighed, as the leaf-point of bronze struck 
deep into the ground. 

‘Bring me another,’ Deiphobus said without even turning 
his head. ‘Quickly! Why, what’s this?’ He stared in 
amazement as the herald walked straight past him and over to 
where Paris stood. . 

_ Taking off his own golden cloak, the herald put it on the 
boy’s shoulders and fastened the heavy clasp. ‘Follow me,’ he 
said. 

Paris paused at Deiphobus’s side and put his hand on his 
brother’s shoulder. ‘I have a long memory,’ he said softly. 
‘I’ll teach you how men fight one day.’ 

He was still unsure of what was to be his fate when he saw 
the king coming slowly down the steps towards him. His 
spirits rose only a little when he saw the kneeling figure of the 
shepherd at the queen’s feet. 

‘Well?’ Priam said and put his thin hands on the boy’s 
shoulders. ‘You think I should welcome you, do you? Coming 
here dressed like a savage ‘to lay wagers for my own bull, 
disrupting the games! Well, what do you have to say for your- 
self - my son?’ 

‘I didn’t come to lay any claims,’ Paris said hesitantly. ‘I 
wanted to know the truth. I ask nothing from you. I’ve no 
great wish to bea city prince and live idly...’ 

‘There speaks my son,’ Priam said and jJaughed as he 
looked into the boy’s blue eyes, dark as the sea, hard as the 
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lapis on his cloak clasp. ‘My Paris. I don’t need a silver toy to 

tell my own blood. You were right to come. But why risk 
yourself? Why did you not speak out and tell us your birth? I 
could see you were no shepherd from the set of your 
shoulders, from the proud way you walked . 

‘Why should you have believed an outsider, unproven?’ He 
looked up towards the averted face of the queen. ‘I know the 
story of my birth. There was no reason that you would 
welcome me. 

‘Do you think I haven’t wept these nineteen years?’ the king 
said fiercely. ‘I tell you this. Your return is worth more than 
all Troy to me.’ His eyes were glistening as he turned to the 
crowd and raised his arms, ‘Let the trumpéts sound! The son I 
mourned stands at my side again. Look on him well and let no 
man speak against him.’ 7 

But even as the trumpets rose, so did dark-eyed Cassandra, 
Priam’s daughter, and by her stood the priests of Apollo, 
their gaunt arms pointing at Paris. 

‘Would you go against the gods? He carries our doom in his 
hands. Give him to us, O king.’ 

Paris felt his flesh turn cold as he looked at their burning 
eyes, at the silver emblem of the god on the black sleeves flap- 
ping like shrouds in the wind. They spoke with such con- 
viction. What do they know that I cannot see? he wondered. 
What can they know? 

He shook the king’s hand off his shoulder and walked 
towards them. 

‘Look at me,’ he said. ‘What harm can I do? I’m not 2 spy 
nor a traitor. I came because I belong here.’ Kneeling down, 
he dug his hands into the hard ground and filled his palms 
with earth. ‘This is the land I will serve,’ he said and smeared 
the dirt on his mouth and cheeks. ‘My death in defending it 
will be of more use than if I make a sacrifice of myself now 
before my strength has been tried.’ 

‘He speaks like a soldier,’ Hector said suddenly. ‘And I for 
once am glad to bid him welcome.’ 

‘Favour-seeker,’ Deiphobus said, but he spoke quietly. 

The king glanced towards him, thé dark curling head bent 
as he sullenly twisted a bronze-bladed sword in his hands, and 
then at Hector. He had not lifted his spear against the. boy. 
Hector could be trusted to see no harm came to him. 
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‘Take Paris with you to your own hall,’ he said. ‘See that 
your wife’s women bathe him and dress him as befits his 
rank.’ 

Paris laughed and drew back. ‘You forget that I’m not used 
to your ways. I’d rather let the river wash off my sweat... 
and this cloak sits heavily on my shoulders. I didn’t come here 
to grow soft and live an easy life.’ 

Deiphobus took no trouble to hide his amusement at this 
speech, and even Hector smiled as he came forward. 

‘But there’s no shame in letting a woman wash you,’ he 
said, ‘They’ll count it an honour to oil such a body. Come, 
we'll go together. The Lady Andromache will look to your 
clothing and you’ll be our guest until you have your own 
quarters. You’re - used to a bed?’ 

Paris looked up quickly, but he was not being. mocked. 
Hector’s manner was so open and courteous that he felt his 
own awkwardness all the more acutely. 

‘T’ll put myself in your hands,’ he said and laughed to ease 
the tension in the watching faces. ‘I can see I’ve much to 
learn.’ 

As the women followed the queen’s discreet signal and 
moved away towards the gates, he saw the old shepherd 
hurrying along behind them, his cloak flapping against his 
lean thighs. 

‘Forgive me,’ he said quickly. ‘I can’t let him go without 
asking his blessing.’ 

‘Touching how he clings to his roots, don’t you think?’ 
Deiphobus laughed as the king looked sharply at him. ‘Oh, I 
applaud it - I’m ready to applaud anything our dear brother 
does.’ 

‘That is the wisest thing you’ve said today,’ Priam said. ‘I 
want no dissent among my sons.’ 

‘What will you do?’ Paris asked the old man. ‘I mean...’ 
It was easier thought than said. 

‘You think I can’t manage without you?’ Aegalus barked. 
‘Boy, I’ve been keeping cattle for more years than you’ve 
lived. And I’ll be able to start making that new cart now, with 
the evenings to myself again, Don’t you start offering me pity 
or I’ll give you the edge of my stick, king’s son or no.’ He 
shuffled his feet on the ground and coughed a few times 
before coming to his announcement. ‘I don’t know if I won’t 
get around to taking a wife, now you’re off my hands.’ 
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‘Marriage!’ 

‘Nothing so strange in that,’ Aegalus said as Paris stared at 
him. “There’s the future to be thought of. So long as she’s 
neat-handed and doesn’t nag me. My cousin Petros’s widow 
might suit me well. Sound health, good teeth . . .’ 

‘You won’t woo her with that as an opening?’ 

‘Bah!’ Aegalus said and spat. ‘I’m too old for courting with 
pretty words. Go back to your father. You don’t want to 
waste time talking to me now.’ 

*You’re the only father I’ve known,’ Paris said simply. ‘I 
can’t let you go and not know whether I’ Il ever see you again.’ 
He paused. ‘And there’s the girl.’ 

‘Aye,’ Aegalus said. ‘There is. That one over the sea you’ve 
been raving of in your dreams ever since you went drinking 
with the traders. That’s what brought you down here, isn’t it? 
You take my advice and thank the gods for what you’ve got. 
No ships and woman-chasing. I know what’s in your mind.’ 

‘They said she was the fairest woman in the world,’ he said, 
smiling. ‘Who wouldn’t dream of that for a prize? But I 
meant Oenone. Will she - I could send for her.’ 

‘No,’ Aegalus said, ‘Oenone belongs to the mountains. She 
wouldn’t know what to do here nor how to speak to your 

‘brothers’ ladies. There are other boys on Ida. She’ll find a 
husband fast enough.’ 

To Paris’s embarrassment, he seized his hand and kissed it 
instead of embracing him like an equal. ‘Follow your head, 
not your heart, and you won’t go wrong,’ he said. ‘But no 
warring or you'll have the priests of Apollo at your throat. 
Your word on it?’ he said as Hector came across the ground 
towards them. 

‘I’d rather have a hero’s tomb than a coward’s bed,’ Paris 
said and turned away. 


Above the plain, the sky was like a bloody shroud for the 
dying sun as they walked over the crisp dark grass from the 
empty stadium, but only the priests rolled up their eyes and 
searched among the rifted clouds for an omen. Paris looked 
instead at the lapping lines of the projecting walls to where the 
trumpeters and guards perched, small as birds in their eyries 
above the gleaming splendour of the Skaean Gate. 

Only the mouth to Hades could match such an entrance, he 
thought as they waited in the shadow of the towering wall of 
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bronze-bound cedarwood. Each smooth plank rose the height 
of a half-grown fir to a pediment where two stone mares faced 
each other, their elongated heads resting on women’s arms. 
The bands of bronze, too, were engraved with images of the 
mares, lovely slumbrous-eyed creatures with their manes rip- 
pling over their backs like a woman’s hair loosed for sleep. 

‘The goddess of our city,’ Hector said softly. ‘Ah, the glory 
of our past when no prince could match Troy’s splendour!’ 

Paris looked at him blankly. 

‘But all men talk of Troy, brother. The old men in the 
villages, the traders...” 

‘The Troy that was. They, like you, have only seen her 
walls. They think we close our gates to strangers to hide our 
glory from covetous eyes.” He shook his head as Paris began 
to question him. ‘You will see your answer.’ 

The gates opened on to a broad, ascending causeway of 
flagged stones. Above them could be seen the low labyrinthine 
walls of Priam’s palace, white and shining. Like a swan 
spreading its wings on a dungheap, Paris thought dully as he 
looked down on the cramped squalor of the lower town. Grey, 
grass-sprouting roofs and mud walls jostled up against the 
causeway like a sea of broken stones, dirt-spattered. He saw 
the broad pale hindquarters of a pig snuffling in one of the 
alleys, so narrow that it grazed both walls. A small boy in a 
ragged tunic crept out of one of the low doorways and drove it 
off with kicks and raucous shouts before kneeling down in the 
mud to see what food the animal had rooted out. 

He looked again, incredulous, not wanting to believe what 
his eyes plainly saw. The great walls of Troy, the glory of the 
plain, finished in a sprawling hill of shale and rubbish which 
buttressed the outer walls of the dwellings and slithered like 
dirty fingers down the narrow streets. The thin smell of bone 
broth filled his nostrils. 

Priam and the rest, he observed, looked neither to right nor 
left but went rapidly up the causeway towards the pergamos, 
or open place, which lay before the palace. 

‘You won’t see it either after a time,’ Hector said, watching 
him. Be: 

‘What happened?’ | 

‘The goddess forsook us,’ Hector said. ‘The king will tell 
you of it in his own time, Come. This is no place to talk of it.’ 

He was too afraid of making a fool of himself to enjoy the 
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splendour of the palace. Even the painted men on the walls 
seemed to be watching him with scorn in their slanting eyes. It 
was, he thought unhappily, a beautiful and elaborate trap, 
designed only to show him up in every wrong step he took. 
How couid he know that the silver coffin they filled with 
steaming water was meant for washing, not for drowning 
him? And then to have a group of giggling women expecting 
him to sit in it, mother-naked, while they washed him? He ob- 
jected so violently that Andromache threw her hands up in 
despair and called to her ladies to leave him to wash himself 
while they found clothing for him. 

The hot scented water was, he decided, not unpleasant, and 
the oil had a good smell to it which reminded him of pine 
forests in the heat of summer. 

As they dressed him, his eyes tried to take in his ‘sur- 
roundings and accustom themselves to the strange things they 
saw. He did not want to be a laughing stock, a sort of rustic 
jester at the court of Troy. 

‘What’s this?’ He pointed to a gleaming oval of bevilled 
bronze. ‘A shield?’ 

‘A mirror,’ Andromache said. ‘Don’t move. We have to 
bind on your sandals.’ 

‘And this?’ 

She lifted her cool grey eyes and stared at him. ‘Don’t you 
know anything? A lamp, boy. What do you use for light?’ 

He laughed, although his cheeks were burning at her scorn. 

‘Oh, rushes, a log of wood, a bit of fat.’ 

‘King Priam wishes his son Paris to come to him,’ a herald 
wailed in the courtyard, and his voice broke into a snigger on 
the ‘Pa-ris,’ turning it into a jeer. 

‘It seems that he can hardly bear to be parted from you,’ 
Andromache said, and her smile was so glacial that he forgot 
to thank her for her kindness. 

He followed the herald in silence to the stairs leading up to 
the king’s bedroom, There was nobody there to see him. He. 
stretched out his hand and fastened it round the boy’s throat. 

‘Would you mock me again or shall I teach you how to say 
my name?’ 

The boy’s mouth opened in terror as he looked into the 
hard blue eyes. 

‘I m-meant no harm.’ 

He tightened his grasp until the boy’s eyes popped. 
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‘Say none and you’ll come to none.’ He grinned. ‘I’ve killed 
for slighter insults than that. Now speak my name.’ 

‘Paris,’ the boy squeaked. ‘Lord Paris.’ 

‘You’ll learn,’ he said and let him go. 

He entered the king’s room quietly and looked about him 
with an appreciative smile for its simplicity. A low bed stood 
in one corner, half hidden behind a dark red curtain on which 
he noticed again the emblem of the mare. A mass of weapons 
were ranged against the walls between two heavy chests of 
cypress wood. He looked at them with interest: spears, short 
swords, green-bladed axes, round-bossed shields. 

‘And not a single bow,’ he murmured, shaking his head. 

’ *You’re an archer, then?” 

He turned quickly as the king came out from where he had 
been standing behind the curtain. Kneeling down, Paris kissed 
the golden wrist seal as he had seen others do. 

‘The bow’s your weapon?’ the king repeated. He stroked 
the boy’s curling hair. 

‘I’ve never used anything else,’ Paris said, his eyes lighting 
up. ‘Give me a target at a hundred paces and I won’t miss. 
Will you let me show you?’ 

‘Apollo’s child,’ the king murmured and bent down to stare 
into his son’s face. ‘My first born. Paris, Paris, if you knew 
how many tears have been shed for you - and those carping 
priests would have had me close the gates on you.’ 

‘There was a woman among them,’ Paris said. ‘A pale, 
dark-haired girl. She was the first to raise her voice against 
me.’ 

‘Your sister,’ Priam said. ‘You would not think it to see her 
now, but Cassandra was the fairest of all our women - I could 
have made a fine marriage for her. But there it is, she claims 
to have the gift of tongues and she listens to none but the 
priests.’ 

. ‘Tongues?’ 

‘The seer’s gift,’ Priam said impatiently, for he had other 
matters on his mind. ‘They swallow the juice of laurel leaves 
and speak with other voices than their own. The priests tell me 
she has the power of prophecy, but I’ve no time for her 
wailings and forebodings - she never has anything good to 
say.’ He paused. ‘Well, Paris, what do you think of your city? 
Don’t look away. I want an honest answer from you.’ 

Paris hesitated. ‘I have seen so little. I had thought - it is 
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not as I imagined. The beauty of the palace fills me with won- 
der. I feel as if I was in a dream, to be surrounded by such 
splendour: And yet...’ 

‘The lower town? Why should it worry you? They’ve never 
known anything else. Born in squalor, they think it the 
natural state.’ 

How can they, seeing you dwelling like gods above them? 
Paris wondered, but he kept his thoughts to himself. 

‘Long ago,’ Priam said, ‘Troy was a golden city, broad- 
streeted, spacious - they tell of it still in the bards’ songs. But 
the goddess left us, and the whole earth roared with the anger 
of the gods. Have you felt what it’s like when the Earthshaker 
twitches his little finger? The silence, the earth shuddering un- 
der your feet, the moment when you know that no sacrifice 
can appease the sudden fury of the gods? Now, think of the 
destruction when he stands up and heaves the whole plain 
sideways over his shoulder. Midday, and the sky black as 
night. Nothing left but rubble and mud behind the walls, 
whole families crushed under their own roofs. The city of my 
father, gone, almost as if it had never been.’ 

‘What goddess was she, to wield such power?’ Paris said 
curiously. 

‘The mare goddess. You know that the city was founded 
where the sacred mare lay down to rest? Did Aegalus teach 
you nothing?’ 

‘Only that Troy has always stood alone, that the great lords 
of the East have never brought her under their rule.’ 

‘And never will,’ Priam said and a red smile showed in his 
beard. ‘While Troy’s walls stand, she sells herself to no one - 
and every trader who passes the straits carries our legend with 
him. The black tribes of Memnon, the wandering chiefs of the 
north, the yellow-skinned Khita - all of them know the glory 
of Troy.” He beckoned Paris to follow him. ‘Come, I’ve 
something to show you that will help you to understand.’ 

He looked down at the blood-red stone as the king laid it 
reverently in his hand. It was strangely cold against his skin, 
dark, unwinking, smooth as rock washed by the sea. 

‘The eye of the mare,’ Priam whispered. ‘It’s all we have 
left of her. Greek pirates took her from us. They came in a 
high-prowed boat with a scarlet hull, looking for gold beyond 
the Hospitable Sea. My father made them welcome here, but 
when they sailed away, they took her with them, hidden in 
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their hold. Our goddess, Paris, who had been here since the 
building of the walls of Troy, who had made us rich as 
breeders of the finest horses in the world.’ 

‘You still have the mares,’ Paris said, without looking up 
from the stone. ‘I’ve often looked at them and thought I'd 
give my arm for a chance to ride one.’ 

‘Ride!’ Priam said, startled out of composure. ‘Horses are 
for the yoke, boy. You’ll be laughed to scorn for saying such 
things.’ : 

‘How should he know better? He’s a shepherd boy in all but 
his birth.” , 

They turned to where Hecuba stood in the doorway, her 
black robe melting into the darkness. Her lidded eyes rested 
on Paris for a moment in a cold, uneasy stare, then turned to 
Priam. 

‘They’re waiting for you to make the sacrifice,’ she said 
harshly. ‘Or would you place your son before the gods?’ 

‘Indeed, I had forgotten,’ the king said guiltily. “You did 
well to remind me, my queen. Will you go with me, Paris?’ 

‘T’ll follow,’ he said, and he put the mare’s stone in his 
father’s wrinkled hand. ‘Let me stay with my mother for a 
while.’ 

‘As you wish,’ Priam said. He stopped at her side and said 
something which Paris could not hear. 

‘Why did you come?’ she said when they were alone. ‘What 
drew you back here when the gods had spoken against you?’ 
She came a little nearer to him, her eyes fixed on his face. ‘No 
good will come of it. They said you would bring doom.’ 

‘My father gave me a kinder welcome,’ he said gently. 

‘Priam did not have my dream,’ she said. ‘How could he 
know the fear I felt? The flames rising from the cradle, our 
city like a burning flower, withering in a serpents’ nest of fire 
- it was a warning from the gods.’ 

‘It was a dream,’ he said, but she only looked at him and 
shook her head. He knelt at her feet and laid his head against 
her. ‘Don’t harden yourself against me. I ask only to belong, 
to take my place among my brothers - would you deny me 
that?’ 

‘How can I when my husband would welcome you with 
singing and feasts?’ she said with a bitter smile. ‘I am a 
woman and without power.’ 

“You have the power to make me fear myself,’ he said. ‘Yet 
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I swear I’m as ready as any man to lay my life down for Troy. 
You have only to give me the ships and I will bring back your 
goddess. I’ve heard the traders tell of a woman, a Greek...’ 

‘We want nothing of Greece here,’ she said. ‘The goddess 
has gone.” 

‘I, too, have had my dreams,’ he said softly. ‘And I have 
seen their Helen. There is nothing mortal in her beauty. Her 
hair lies like an oiled mane over her shoulders, her eyes flare 
like candle flames towards her black arched brows. She is the 
goddess I would bring to you.’ 

The queen stared at him in silence. Her robe rustled angrily 
on the stone floor as she turned away. 

‘Traders’ tales,’ she said. ‘There is no place for dreams and 
fancies here. The goddess has gone and we must strengthen 
our city as best we can.’ 

‘ButifI...’ 

‘Would you have us go against the wisdom of Apollo’s 
priests?’ she said. ‘You came to seek your place among us. 
You will keep it, Paris. Your brothers will fight our wars. 
Your world is compassed by the walls of Troy. Only so may 
we be sure that you will not be the destroyer of my dream.’ 

‘A prisoner, you would say?’ 

‘The king’s son,’ she said. ‘Is that not enough?’ 


He had lived as a free man too long not to feel oppressed by 
the great walls of Troy which closed out the world as ef- 
fectively as if he dwelt in a dome of iron. It was hard for him 
to accustom himself to the ritual pattern of city life, hard 
not to feel homesick when he lay awake at night, listening to 
the croaking of the marsh frogs. If he looked at the plain of 
grass and anemones, his thoughts would turn to the soft 
slopes of Ida, blue and orange in their carpet of hyacinths and 
crocuses. If he stood at the sacrificing place, the column- 
supported tablet in the shadow of the Great Tower, he found 
himself wondering if he had not been nearer to the gods when 
he stood on the bleak mountain summit of crumbled stones 
and watched the clouds swirling below him? 

There had, at least, been some sort of a purpose in his life 
as a shepherd. His ambitions had been small, but he had 
known what he was doing and why. Here, the days were full - 
and he achieved nothing. They had glorified his past, 
declaring the tending of cattle to be the noblest of man’s 
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pastimes, but they would not let him prove himself in new 
pastures. They were too afraid of the omens to allow him to 
fight. 

‘Your place is here at my side,’ the king said every time he 
asked. ‘You know nothing of wars. Leave them to your 
brothers.’ 

Even from Hector he had only the kindly contempt of a 
seasoned soldier for a civilian. He would listen with a cour- 
teous smile while Paris eagerly expounded the virtues of a 
lightly armed, mounted archer over a heavily-clad spear- 
thrower, encumbered by his chariot. 

‘Well, it’s an interesting theory,’ Hector would say, clap- 
ping Paris on the shoulder. ‘A mounted archer - yes, I can see 
what you’re driving at. But we’re Trojans, brother. We’ve 
always used the spear and the chariot. Everybody does. Why, 
we'd be a laughing-stock if we rode out with bows like a bar- 
barian tribe. I’m not saying that archers don’t have their 
place, but not among the sons of Priam, Paris.’ 

He had his own home now, a simple two-floored building 
of wood and lathe on the edge of the pergamos, indis- 
tinguishable from the halls of his brothers. The lower room 
was dark, plainly furnished, its walls ornamented with spears 
and bronze helmets, but the bedroom on the upper floor was 
light and spacious, looking out towards the sea and the high- 
stepped shrine of Pallas at the west end of the pergamos. It 
was a bedroom to please a woman’s eyes, not his, but Paris 
only smiled and shook his head when his brothers made fun of 
him and asked what queen he had in mind? He had told no 
one that he still dreamed of fair Helen. 

For himself, he preferred to lie by the hall fire with the 
dogs. The smoke-filled roof was no substitute for a starry 
night, but the flames and the dark shapes of the sleeping dogs 
gave him the illusion of being back on Ida again, lying outside 
old Aegalus’s house, watching for the wolves. 

He would have found it easier to appreciate the splendours 
of his father’s palace if he had been less conscious of the 
squalid town it overlooked. Priam’s home was, no doubt, 
very fine with its galleries and its walls and floors of painted 
plaster, with its fluted columns carved from some of Ida’s 
best oaks, but even as he sat among his brothers, drinking out 
of a silver cup and feeling the weight of a wrought bronze 
clasp on his shoulder, Paris found it impossible to forget that 
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Troy’s less privileged citizens were sitting in filth and poverty 
a stone’s throw from the palace door. His brothers seemed to 
find it easy enough to reconcile the two with their talk of a 
warrior caste; Paris said nothing but thought much on the 
changes there would be if he sat in his father’s place. 

He had begun with too much reverence for his father not to 
be disillusioned by his shortcomings. Priam was not a harsh 
ruler, but he was a mean one. He kept the people of the lower 
town in a squalid wreck because he did not want to raise their 
expectations. He sent his sons’ followers to war with old and 
rusty weapons rather than contemplate trading some of his 
gold for new ones. He was more skilled in the acquisition of 
treasure than in the wise use of it. All the talk of the goddess’s 
departure, of not fighting against the omens, was in Paris’s 
opinion only an old man’s rationalisation of his own avarice. 

_ Time passed. Paris wrestled and ran to keep himself fit and 
to keep apathy at bay, but it made him bitter to see his skill 
-with the bow serving only to win praises at the games, his skill 
in riding made into a showpiece,. an acrobat’s tricks on a 
couple of broad-backed Mysian mules with no more fire in 
them than might be expected from such a humble-headed 
breed. 

There were, of course, the women, but the pleasures of 
lovemaking palled when there was no pursuit involved. He 
was a strikingly handsome boy; the women were all too 
willing to surrender. 


Bored and uneasy in the luxurious captivity of his position as 
Priam’s favoured son, Paris thanked the gods who sent him a 
new friend, Pandarus, a rough-tongued old chief who paid 
tribute to Troy according to his own inclination. Guests were 
seldom welcomed to the town, but Pandarus needed no gates 
for his comings and goings. It was not until the fourth time. 
that Paris saw him at the baking house by the South Gate, 
cramming bread into his mouth as if he hadn’t seen food for 
weeks, that he plucked up the courage to ask if he was Priam’s 
guest. 

‘Not precisely,’ Pandarus said, wiping the crumbs off his 
beard. ‘Want some? Nothing better when it’s hot from the 
oven. Well, what are you gaping at? Have you never seen a 
bow before?’ 

‘It’s a fine piece of workmanship,’ Paris said. 
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‘So it should be,’ Pandarus said. ‘I made it myself. Spent a 
whole summer on smoothing it.’ He slipped it off his 
shoulder. ‘Try it. You'll be better sitting down. You won’t 
bend it without your knee as a brace.’ 

‘You think not?’ He slid his hand down the curve of rams- 
horn until he clasped it midway between the two points. 
Drawing it back in one quick movement, he slid the bronze- 
tipped arrow into its notch. — 

‘Not bad,’ Pandarus said, putting his hand against the 
boy’s upper arms. His eyes widened at finding the muscles as 
slack as if he held a spindle. ‘Not bad at all.’ 

‘Practice,’ Paris said with a grin. ‘I spent three years on 
drawing it back. Hunting, you can’t afford to waste time. 
Well, give mea target.” 

Pandarus turned to look up the street and his eyes came to 
rest on a woman walking slowly towards them with a white 
hen ona string. — 

‘Try that,’ he said. ‘The bird, not the hag. See if you can get 
it through the head.’ 

He leant back against the wall to watch as Paris slowly 
brought the arrow up on a line with his eye, drew back the 
string and sent it whistling up the hill to pin the bird at its 
owner’s feet. The woman gave a howl of anguish as a little 
cloud of feathers rose to bat against her face. 

They watched as she knelt down and tried to pull the arrow 
out, shrieking imprecations all the, while: 

‘May the gods drop boulders on your head, son of a dead 
Greek! To rob a poor woman of her offering to Pallas! 
Would that I had a pot of boiling oil to send down on your 
idle, grinning head . . . and I a poor widow with no . . .’ She 
paused for a moment as a woman peered out of one of the 
doors, saw Paris and whispered that she’d better hold her 
tongue. . 

‘Paris? And who’s he that I should let him kill my hen for 
sport, because he daren’t lift a spear against.a warrior? You 
make my loss good, my fine young lord, or Ill tell how 
Priam’s son treated a helpless old woman outside every door 
in Troy, so I will!’ 

‘To Hades with you and your maggoty hen,’ Paris yelled. 
Pulling the golden pin out of his cloak, he hurled it up the 
street. ‘Will that match the value of your bird or would you 
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have me tell the world that you take a he-goat to bed with you 
on feast days for lack of a man?’ 

She hurried down the street to snatch up the pin, stumbling 
in. her eagerness to know its value. Her tone was wonderfully 
changed when she had bitten it between her teeth and 
recognised its worth. 

‘May the gods bless your generous heart, my lord. I meant 
nothing. The hen was an old bird, past even using for the pot. 
For such a fine reward, I'll gladly bring you all the hens I’ve 
got and you can shoot them, every one.’ 

‘I had no knowledge of who you are,’ Pandarus said as 
Paris turned: back to him with a broad smile. ‘Paris - the 
lad the shepherds brought up on Ida? What made you come 
here? You’re wasted. They’ve no use for an archer of your 
quality. Spear-throwers, bah! I’ve no time for them. Never 
used anything but a bow myself. Zeus, boy, when I was your 
age...’ 

His stories were no less extraordinary than. they were 
prolific. When he had come to know the old man better, Paris . 
noticed that the details never quite married with the last 

‘telling, but what Pandarus lost in accuracy he supplemented 
in gusto. There was no place he had not seen, no battle that he 
had not played a part in winning. And this despite the fact 
that he had a wife and six children. ‘Never let love tie you 
down,’ was one of his favourite maxims. ‘Enjoy it while it’s 
there to be had and make sure you aren’t around to hear the 
reproaches. Nothing like a woman_for putting  guiltin-aman’s 
\ mind to keep him by-ker-" ~~ 

“\arwasa long tl Paris prevailed on him to explain 
how he made his way so easily in and out of Troy. The gates 
were barred each night and guards kept watch along the walls 
and on the high plateau, yet time and time again Pandarus ap- 
peared at dawn, the stink of mud on his woollen cloak, the 
great bow clapping against his back, a lantern grin of yellow 
teeth lighting the black thicket of his beard as he raised an arm 
in salute to Paris. 

The explanation was a simple one. Among the rites of 
Pallas, there was one involving the ‘killing’ of a young girl of 
the town who was taken into the shrine by the priestesses and 
then, behind closed curtains, allowed to make her escape 
down a secret passage which led to the springs outside the 
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wall. From that point, she was ‘dead’ in the sense that she was 
no longer a part of the city. Most of the girls went to live 
among the shore women and ended by becoming the easy- 
thighed whores of the traders. ‘ 

Having seen this neat exodus once or twice, Pandarus had 
concluded that what served as an exit might also serve as an 
unofficial entrance. He had used it ever since. 

‘Hard on the knees, but it’s better than waiting at the gate 
and having the guards rob you by way of an entrance charge,’ 
he said. ‘You ought to make use of it. You look as miserable 
as a hanged dog - although with so many women to choose 
from, you should be strutting like a bantam cock.’ 

‘I only want one,’ Paris said glumly. ‘And she can’t be had.. 
A sea and a husband lie between us.’ 

‘Ah,’ Pandarus said. ‘Fair Helen. Weill, I’ve faced worse 
opposition than a man and a stretch of water to get a woman - 
dreaming won’t bring her here. How long have you been in 
Troy?’ 

‘Four years.’ 

‘Time you did more than dream, then,’ Pandarus said. 
‘You want to prove yourself, don’t you? Well, what better 
way than to give them the fairest woman in the world as their 
goddess?’ 

‘I want her for my wife.’ 

‘Then let her serve as both.’ 

‘When they won’t even let me outside the walls?’ Paris said 
impatiently. ‘My father will never let me go.’ 

‘Aye, but your brothers might, from what you tell me,’ 
Pandarus said softly. ‘If they thought you might not come 
back.’ He paused. ‘You could do worse than take me with 
you. I can sail a ship with a blindfold on, and you know I’m 
no mean hand with a bow. It’s time I was on the move again. 
Well, what do you say?’ 


Paris was very silent at the feast that evening, but it passed un- 
noticed. The king’s sons, the councillors, the willowy boys 
who leant against the painted walls with entwined arms, kept 
all of their attention for Hector and Deiphobus, sitting on the 
ivory thrones at the fireside. They had been gone for two 
months, fighting in the wars for the Carians under their young 
chief Amphimachus. The Carians were known as a wild 
people, fierce as mountain lions in battle, although they 
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showed the vanity of women when it came to putting on their 
armour. Hector held up the heavy necklace of carnelians and 
gold which the Carian king had taken from round his own 
neck and laid in Hector’s hands as they stood on a hillside 
among the dead, while Deiphobus bragged to his brothers of 
his own triumphs, of how he had sliced three warriors’ heads 
‘off and nailed them to his chariot by their straggling beards, 
of the slave boys he had shared with his companions, of the 
Phrygian mares he had brought back, roped to his chariot. 
His kinsman, young Aeneas, hung on his words with flat- 
tering respect, but Paris lay back in his chair and stared at the 
ground with a morose smile. 

Deiphobus stopped in’ mid-sentence and walked across the 
floor until he stood in front of his brother. 

‘Perhaps our little shepherd has a better story to tell?’ he 
said softly. “You, too, have a victory to boast - the shooting 
of an old crone’s hen. A noble deed. Don’t deprive us of the 
chance to share in your triumph.’ 

Paris looked up at him. ‘I see no glory in fighting for a 
Carian king when our city rots around us,’ he said. ‘What is 
the use of these victories when you: do not use the gold you 
bring to build houses for our people, to make spacious again 
the streets and terraces that only the bards keep in our 
memory?’ 

Deiphobus stared at him, and his mouth thinned to a 
puckered slit as.a murmur of approval came from the elders 
seated by the walls. He wheeled around to glare at them. 

“Let me remind you of your purpose here,’ he said. ‘My 
friends. You have come to give the praise due to warriors, to 
my noble brother Hector whose only care is for the glory of 
our city. Would you let yourselves be swayed by the empty 
words of an untried boy more skilled in herding cattle than in 
wielding a sword? You, Antenor, should know the worth of 
Paris. Was it not his bow that...’ 

“We need no reminding,’ Priam said, and he took the scep- 
tre in his hands as he rose to his feet. ‘The hour is late and 
Paris speaks out of turn. Inexperience must be his excuse. 
Take the lights down from the walls and we will go to our 
rooms and give thanks to the powers who have brought our 
brave warriors home, unscathed.’ He beckoned to Hector. 
‘See the boy to his bed. He’s in his cups, to judge from the 
way he talks.’ 
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He paused on the way to the door and put his hand on 

Paris’s shoulder. 
' ‘Look at me and heed what I say. I welcomed you to Troy 
as my son. To cry shame at your brothers in front of the elders 
is a poor way of repaying me. It was a speech ill-chosen and 
ill-timed.’ 

Paris stared at the ground without answering. He was sick 
with rage. 4 

‘Not so fast, brother,’ Deiphobus said softly when he rose 
at last to follow the slow procession of the elders out into the 
night. ‘You'll stay and talk with us.’ 

‘It’s late.’ 

‘And there’s a girl waiting in your rooms? There’s no 
woman waiting in your tent when you’re on a campaign. 
Think of that next time you scoff at soldiers, pretty boy. We 
all know you can’t live without your women.’ 

‘Oh, let him alone,’ Hector said. ‘He’s not to blame if the 
girls swarm round him like bees round a honeypot. It’s no use 
talking to Paris of war. He has no more idea of how to fight 
than you have of keeping cattle.’ 

Paris turned scarlet. 

‘I haven’t finished with him yet,’ Deiphobus said, and he 
leant forward until Paris could smell the wine on his hot 
breath; ‘Well, what else can you do besides womanising, 
brother? Why don’t you take up spinning, or is that too much 
like work for such pretty little hands? Zeus, but you make me 
sick with your whining voice and your pretty golden curls.’ He 
drew back hurriedly as Paris made a movement as if to spring 
at his throat. 

‘You go too far in your insults, brother,’ Hector said. 
‘Stand back both of you and make your peace.’ 

‘Do you think I would not fight, you fool?’ Paris de- 
manded, and his voice shook with fury. ‘Do you think that 
it pleases me to live here like a cosseted puppy, doing nothing? 
Do you think I wouldn’t rather die on a quest or in a battle 
than rot here in safety for the sake of a false prophecy? Do 
you think that is what brought me to Troy, Deiphobus?’ 

“How should I know?’ he said with a shrug of his shoulders. 
‘Why don’t you go back to Ida if Troy’s not to your liking?’ 

Paris caught his arm as he turned away. ‘I would go,’ he 
said, ‘but not there. You have ships down by the shore. Give 
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me one of them and I’ll cross the sea to Greece.’ 

‘For what? Is our father’s kingdom not big enough to 
please you, shepherd boy?’ 

‘I care nothing for land,’ Paris said. ‘Adventure is what I 
want. I’d try my luck against the fates and see if I cannot 
bring back the woman they call the fairest in the world to be 
the goddess of our city.’ 

‘Helen?’ Deiphobus burst out laughing. ‘You think that 
-you could take her from them? Don’t waste our time with 
your boasts, boy. I thought you spoke in earnest.’ 

‘I did,’ Paris said. A gust of wind brushed the lamp lights, 
tossing dark shadows on the walls, black as the manes of wild 
mares, black as the hair of Helen, streaming out into the night 
from her pale face. The Helen of his dreams, who haunted his 
waking hours with her dark eyes, whose face was a gilded 
mask in the flaring light of the oil lamp by his bed, who leant 
over him as he ae until her soft hair brushed his out- 
stretched arms, 

‘I dreamed of | secing Helen before I ever thought to find 
myself a king’s son,’ he said. ‘I’ve dreamed of her for four 
years. I was meant to bring her here. I know it.’ 

The brothers glanced at each other, impressed against their 
will by the confidence in his voice. 

‘It’s true that she would be a glorious prize for Troy,’ 
Hector said slowly, ‘but is she not the wife of Agamemnon’s 
brother? How would you take her from him?’ 

“As the Greeks took the goddess from you,’ he said. ‘With 
cunning.’ 

‘Yes, but...’ 

‘Let him try if he’s so sure of succeeding,’ Deiphobus said 
and winked at Hector. ‘It’s a fine quest you’ve chosen for - 
yourself, brother. You shall have your ship and our silence. 
Not a word shall be said until you’re safely on the sea.’ 

Paris flushed with pleasure. ‘I’m much in your debt.’ 

‘Don’t thank me,’ Deiphobus said uncomfortably. ‘I’d do 
the same for any one of my brothers.’ 

‘Do you think he has any chance of succeeding?’ Hector 
said when Paris had left them alone. 

Deiphobus looked at him and laughed. ‘You don’t think I’d 
give him a ship if I thought it would bring him back again? I 
give’ — he flicked his fingers - ‘that for his chances.’ _~ 
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‘And you'd help him to his death?’ 

‘You heard him,’ Deiphobus said. ‘ ‘‘I’d rather die on such 
a quest than rot here’’, he said. Well then, let him. I'll even 
pay a bard to sing of his courage - when he’s dead.’ 


BOOK THREE 


Helen and Paris 


Pieris the slave girl bore Menelaus a child in the spring, a boy 
child with red hair. Even while they were laying the scented 
herbs and bowls of purifying water about her bed, she began 
demanding the gifts she had been promised. 

‘It’s little to ask for all I’ve suffered.. The burden it’s been 
to me! If you knew the tasks she set me, making me carry 
water pots when my body was so swollen I could hardly climb 
the bank.’ She shivered. ‘And if you had seen how she stared 
at me with those great black eyes of hers when I came to fill 
the bath for her. I’d swear she was willing me to fall and lose 
it.’ 

Menelaus dipped his hands in one of the water bowls and 
bent to touch the child’s face above the tight swaddling band- 
ages. The bright red curls lay as flat as if they had been 
painted on to the tender pink skull. He grinned. He’d carry 
the cradle into the hall. That would quieten the elders. He was 
weary to death of their mutterings. ... 

‘If my lord would understand.’ 

‘Perhaps it would have been wiser to take a wife from your 
own people.’ 

‘From the Argive plain sons spring.’ 

‘Five years - it may be that she has displeased the gods.’ 

He knew what they meant by it. They could not stand the 
weakness which all men felt when they saw Helen. They hated 
her for being the cause of it, for the soft tempting body which 
kept their lord at home and tormented the dreams of his men 
so that they woke groaning and cursing to find their arms em- 
bracing the cold morning air. . 

‘Well?’ the slave girl complained. ‘Am I to have nothing in 
return for giving you your. son? Are you so afraid of your 
queen that you dare not make me a present? Perhaps you 
think she will call the goddess down on you?’ 
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He looked at her in anger. 

‘TI hear no words against your mistress, Pieris.’ 

She looked up at him with a sullen smile. i 

“You must indeed love her, to be so easily roused.’ 

‘She is my wife,’ Menelaus said. ‘You will honour her as 
such.’ 

‘Oh, honour,’ Pieris said. ‘I know. Honour comes before 
love in a man’s world.’ Her smile grew long and sly. ‘And 
what if your lady should find another man who pleased her? 
A woman only respects honour when it is convenient to her 
pleasure.’ 

Menelaus laid the child carefully in the cradle. 

‘She would not dare to shame me,’ he said. ‘My.honour is 
also hers.’ 

‘But not mine,’ she said sharply. ‘And if you do not give me 
the gifts you promised, I shall name another father for my 
child.’ 

He laughed. 

‘Who'd believe you, when not another man in the palace 
has red hair? Yet I’m grateful to you. You shall have your 
gifts.’ 


The women were down by the river when the nurse brought 
news of a crimson chariot being drawn across the plain by a 
pair of gleaming black mares. 

‘It’s the prettiest sight. Little yellow wheels spoked with 
shiny bronze and a crimson body light as a cockleshell. It 
must be a gift for you, my lady. From your sister, maybe, for 
it’s on the route from Mycenae.’ 

Pieris, rocking the red-haired baby in her arms as she dab- 
bled her feet in the clear water, looked up with a slow smile. 

‘If the horses are black, I think I may claim the gift,’ she 
said and laughed with soft malice as the women turned to 
stare at her. ‘I always did have a fancy to go hunting in a 
chariot like a queen.’ 

‘You keep to feeding your child and hold your tongue,’ the 
nurse said. ‘Who’d be giving you gifts of that nature when 
you can’t even bring enough milk to your breasts to satisfy a 
babe?’ 

Pieris reddened. ‘I tell you the gift is mine,’ she said. ‘From 
my lord Menelaus.’ 

‘Menelaus?’ Helen looked up. Black thudded in her mind. 
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Black horses .. . ‘A fine gift you brought me, brother... .’ A 
black stallion bursting out of the mountain woods to lure her 
brothers away. 

“How old would you say these mares are, nurse?’ 

“Oh, six summers, maybe,’ she said. 

It had been six summers since their deaths. He must have 
been their sire. He had come from Mycenae, from Menelaus. 
She went slowly along the bank to where the girl sat. 

Pieris started and cringed away as though she expected to 
be struck. Too much a slave to learn the pride of a free 
woman, Helen thought with scorn. : 

“I will not hurt you,’ she said. ‘You shall have your 
chariot.’ She bent down beside her. ‘Now tell me the truth, 
girl. You chose this gift, I sappose. Did you ever see the sire of 
these black mares? Was he a stallion as splendid as the bull of 
Crete, standing higher than a tall man, with not a mark of 
white upon him?’ 

‘Th-there was such a horse at Mycenae,’ the girl stam- 
mered. ‘It was a gift to Lord Menelaus from King Nestor, but 
he — he took it to Messenia with him, and I never saw it again.’ 

“You lie,’ Helen said. ‘He went to Messenia to kill my 
brothers when he had sent the stallion here. You knew what he 
had done when you asked for this gift.’ 

The look in Helen’s eyes terrified the girl. She appeared like 
one of those black cypresses alone on a hill, whose shadow 
suddenly drops across the traveller’s path like a sword ~. 
vengeance. 

“He-he did it to win you, my lady. It was for love of you.’ 

‘Don’t strive too hard to please me,’ Helen said. ‘He killed 
my brothers - and your child will inherit their land. I un- 
derstand very well what my lord Menelaus did.’ 

She turned to catch the women pressing up behind her, 
listening with eager interest. ‘ 

‘Go with Pieris,’ she said. ‘Tell the charioteer to take 
this . . . gift down to the running ground. Quickly, all of you.’ 
She caught the nurse’s arm. ‘No. I want you to stay with me.’ 

The old woman shook her head doubtfully as she looked up 
at the pale face and burning eyes of Helen, but she, too, was 
full of bitterness. What right had he to send such gifts to the 
girl, shaming his wife in front of her women? That he had 
killed Tyndareus’s sons had been something she had always 
suspected. That tale of a feud between the cousins had never 
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rung true. They would not have killed each other for a few 
head of cattle. 

‘Poor lambs,’ she said sadly. ‘I remember them that day. 
Didn’t I tell ghem not to go? But who listens to an old 
woman?’ ; 

‘What shall I do, nurse? They must have vengeance.’ She 
stared down into the clear water. ‘And I married their mur- 
derer. Blood for blood. There has to be blood to give them 
their peace.’ 

‘Is that why you seek vengeance?’ The nurse looked up into 
her dark eyes. 

Helen was silent. 

‘He wants to shame me,’ she said at last. ‘To make me, the 
woman they once worshipped as a goddess, bow my head toa 
slave girl’s son. I will not do it. It is better that the child 
should die.’ . 

The nurse caught her breath. 

‘Child, child, you can’t kill Aim.’ 

Helen gave her a look from slanting eyes. “What’s his life to 
me? If he’s worthy of living, no doubt some god will stoop to 
save him.’ 


The women had gathered round the chariot where it rested 
propped on its pole under the plane trees. The two mares were 
being held by the charioteer, a boy of about seventeen years 
with brawny arms and a wide, shy grin. He had the strength it 
took to hold them. Jet black and gleaming like rubbed silk, 
they arched their necks and looked proudly about them with 
the wicked, glancing eyes of their sire. 

The boy smiled and ducked his eyes from the beauty of 
Helen as she came across the grass towards him. 

‘Not too near, my lady. They’re wild as the wind, these 
two, and the touch of a strange hand sets them off whinnying 
and screaming like a pair of harpies.’ He shook his head, ‘I 
had a hard time bringing them here although I’ve worked with 
horses all my life.’ 

Helen smiled. 

‘Why did you unyoke the chariot, boy? We came here to see 
them being driven. Pieris? You aren’t going to hide your skill 
from us? You chose this gift. Now prove yourself worthy of 
it.’ 

‘But I’ve no gift for horse-taming, my lady,’ Pieris faltered. 
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‘T’ll gladly ride in the chariot if you yoke it to one of your own 
horses, but not these.’ 

The boy was sorry for the poor little creature, fluttering and 
trembling like the little yellow and brown butterflies you 
could trap in your hands on the hillsides rising behind 
Mycenae. 

“‘They’re not ready for a lady’s hand yet,’ he said. ‘I was 
told to bring them here, but nobody spoke of their being put 
to use for at least a full moon cycle.’ 

‘I wish to see them being driven by her,’ Helen said. ‘Do as 
I say.’ 

He turned bright red. 

‘I don’t think I should.’ 

‘Then look at me - and dare to disobey,’ she said and 
beckoned to him. 

Unhappily, he lifted his eyes until the brilliance of her 
beauty scorched his vision like the sun. He saw in her face 
everything he had ever loved, the sweetness of clover in her 
grave smile, the darkness of star-tangled night in her hair, all 
strewn as it was with white flowers from the bank where she 
had lain. 

‘Now, will you do as I ask?’ she said softly as the wind 
blowing in the plane trees. 

‘I - I would die for you, I think,’ he blurted out, blushing as 
the women laughed at him from behind their hands. — 

She watched him with impatience as he led the horses slowly 
towards the chariot. He harnessed them with the wooden 
yokes resting just behind their necks, slipped the bridle like a 
halter round their mouths - and held out the scarlet reins to 
Pieris. 

She shrank back as if he had offered her a fistful of scorp- 
ions. 

‘Please, my lady. I dare not. I’d rather you took the gift for 
yourself... I’ve no need of it.’ 

‘You chose it,’ Helen said. ‘No. Don’t take the child from 
her. He’s the son of a great warrior, isn’t he? Let us see if he 
has his father’s courage.’ 

Pieris looked down at the baby, its small hands delicately 
exploring the folds of wool against its body. __ 

‘Does revenge mean so much to you? I know for how little 
my own life counts, but why should he suffer for your pride?’ 

‘I did not bear him.’ She looked up quickly, hearing the 
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distant clink of cariot wheels. ‘Take the reins.’ 

As slowly as she dared, Pieris folded her skirts up into a 
soft sack of material to hold the child against her stomach. 
She secured it with a knot above the belt. The baby whim- 
pered and struggled to free himself from the woollen womb as 
she stepped into the low carriage and took the scarlet reins in 
her hands. 

The black mares twitched back their ears and showed the 
whites of their eyes as her weight pressed the yoke down on 
their backs. The slave girl’s breath came in shallow gasps of 
fear when she saw how they bucked and strained for release. 

‘Loose them,’ Helen said. 

The women screamed and fled back behind the trees as the 
chariot veered towards them, then swung off towards the 
right. The shrieking voices and the clatter of wheels terrified 
the highly strung mares. Whinnying, they strained apart from 
the yoke and reared up until the panic-stricken girl seemed to 
be looking up the gleaming crest of a wave. Now, galloping 
forward, they turned to swing the light cart up against one of 
the great plane trees, ramming the frail wheels again and 
again at the trunk. 

There was a sound of splintering wood, a shriek from 
Pieris. 

‘Stop them! Stop them! The child! Oh, mercy, mercy!’ 

The mares swung round again and set off in a furious 
gallop down the stadium, the reins trailing in the dust behind 
them. The chariot, lurching and creaking on the axle pole, 
swayed and tipped as the wheels were dragged across the rifts 
and hummocks in the baked yellow ground. The girl, whom 
they had last seen clinging to the sides for support, was lost in 
the cloud of dust, her screams drowned by the thunder of 
hooves. 

Helen watched without moving. Only her eyes burned like 
fire-pits as she felt the ground shake under the drum of hoof- 
beats. She drew her veil across her face to keep off the clouds 
of dust which drifted back across the pale plain. The black 
stallion threshed up through the branches and reared over her, 
its hot breath steaming the mountain air. Oh vengeance, 
vengeance for the hard blue eyes of her brothers, closed with 
curling basil leaves... . 

‘She’s lost her wits,’ the women whispered as their eyes 
filled with tears for the little redhead not even named yet. 
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“Poor babe - he doesn’t stand a chance. Why she tied him up 
like that...’ 

“To keep him from tumbling out under the hooves, ninny. 
Look at the queen now, how she stares at them. White as a 
ghost.’ 

They howled with excitement and horror as the chariot 
Sagged on one wheel, pitching the girl sideways. Her hand 
clutched at the pouch of wool as she swayed, tottered and 
crashed down, her feet tangled in the scarlet reins behind the 
flailing hooves. 

Helen watched, but the women turned away their heads and 
began to cry. When the youth with golden hair drove his 
chariot past them on to the running ground, his ‘eyes blazing 
like the sun as he urged his horses on, he seemed like an ap- 
parition hurled down among them with the sudden fury of a 
thunderbolt. With wonder they stared after him, golden as the 
sun god’s child riding down the clouds to sear a path of flame 
across the sky. 

Helen took a step forward, her eyes alight with fury as he 
leapt down to face the horses galloping abreast, dragging 
the body behind them in the tangled reins. He called to them 
softly and held up his arms. The mares reared to paw at the 
sky, quivered, whinnied - and trotted forward to nuzzle their 
heads against him like a pair of Nubian harlots. To see them 
now you would have thought they had been trained for the 
chariot of a king. 

Helen beckoned to the young charioteer from Mycenae. 

“Is he one of your people?’ She would never call them hers. 

‘I never saw him before,’ the boy stammered, for the 
queen’s face was dark with anger. ‘Nor anyone with such a 
gift.’ ‘ 

‘Bring him to me,’ Helen said and drew her veil again 
across her face. 

He followed the crowd of women who, seeing the mares as 
docile as tied geese, had rushed forward to surround them and 
to gaze at the handsome boy. The baby was’ snatched up, 
kissed, shaken, crushed with love, while the.dazed girl clung 
to her rescuer’s arm and whispered her gratitude. There was 
no pride left in Pieris. She looked as if she had been resur- 
rected in her shroud, her hair being all matted with dust and 
leaves, her arms and feet wet with blood, her robe as torn and 
filthy as a shepherd’s rags, but the women, hurrying over her 
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with a brisk, ‘Ah! The poor creature!’ only had eyes for the 
boy with golden hair. 

“A miracle! A marvel! To stand in their path! What did you 
say? What did you do?’ 

And the young-charioteer, looking at him with respectful 
awe, whispered, ‘What’s the trick, my lord? I’d give my life to 
know it.’ ol 

Paris shrugged. The screaming voices were like knives in his 
head. He was impatient to be back on the road with his men. 
The hypocrisy angered him. They praised him now, but they 
had not tried to save her. Their watching faces had reminded 
him of the Trojans when he fought with his: brother at the sta- 
dium. They had the same look of blood-hunger, the de- 
tachment of the collective criminal. 

‘Where I come from, you learn how to tame a horse before 
you can build a wall. But the gift for quieting them I had from 
the gods.’ He glanced down at the girl as she let go of his arm 
to reach out for the child. The impudent prettiness of her face 
was so marred with cuts and blood that it hurt to look at her. 

‘Who did this to you?’ i 

She gave him a frightened look and shook her head. 

‘Lost her tongue with fright,’ the boy charioteer said. ‘It 
was cruelly done. She had no more chance than a doe in a 
limepit.’ 

‘You watched with the rest,’ Paris said. ‘You could have 
risked yourself to save her.’ He looked around the circle. 
‘Who is the prince who gives death such an easy board? I’d 
like to meet him before I go on my way.’ 

‘Look on me, then.’ 

His hand dropped from the slave girl’s shoulder as he heard 
that voice, sweeter than the scented wind of flowering dusk. 
He knew now why the traders spoke of her as an immortal. 

Pale as a slender shore lily rising from the sandy grass, her 
robe fluttering above feet as delicate as pink cowrie shells, she 
stood before him in the melting golden light, like a young 
bride with her dark hair all spangled with star-like flowers, 
her long eyes glittering like sickles of obsidian. — 

‘Who sent you here?’ she said at last, and there was fear in 
her voice. “Who are you that you can bring wild creatures to 
your hand?’ 

‘T’ll tell you my name and business when your lord has 
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given me welcome,’ he said, ‘And as to quieting these mares - 
there’s more skill in trapping a woman’s heart, fair Helen.’ 

He said it deliberately to see the shock on her face. 

“How. . ?’ 

‘Your beauty is famed far beyond the shores of Greece,’ he 
said softly. ‘The traders carry your legend to the yellow lands 
of the south, to the tin islands beyond the cold sea, to the 
great walls of Troy,’ he murmured, breathing the word as 
reverently as an incantation. ‘And they lie. No man could put 
such loveliness into words.’ 

Helen smiled. ‘I’ll make you a gift of my lyre, I think, for I 
néver heard my praises so sweetly sung.’ 

‘But they did not sing of the goddess’s cruelty,’ he said. ‘I 
did not think that beauty needed blood as its tribute.’ 

The women looked at her curiously, wondering what excuse 
she would offer. Helen turned her face away and looked up at 
the white peaks of Taygetos, brilliant as crystal in the evening 


sky. 


‘Only when she has been shamed,’ she said in a low voice. 
‘Do you know nothing of vengeance in your country?’ 

‘Enough to know that it brings more sorrow than ease of 
mind,’ he said. ‘There are better ways for a woman to show 
her power.’ 

‘Perhaps I do not seek power.’ 

‘With such beauty,’ he said ‘you command it.’ 

‘I would rather that I could command love,’ she said softly, 
but she drew her veil across her face before he could answer. 
“You may bring your men and follow us,’ she said. ‘My lord 
will make you welcome in his hall, and when you are bathed 
you shall tell us your name and what brings you to our land.’ 


The men were impressed. Until then, they had been inclined to 
think that they had been brought on a wild goose-chase by a 
youth with more enthusiasm than experience. But Troy had 
been built where the black mare lay down - and there was the 
goddess with two of the purest black mares they had ever 
seen. ‘Coming up on the left of us, too,’ they said in awe. ‘It’s 
a sign, plain as a thunderbolt.’ 

And Pandarus, rolling up the road with enough space be- 
tween his knees to string a lyre, gave such 2 raucous yelp of 
laughter that the women looked back in fright. 
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‘And the way she smiled and fluttered when you spoke to 
her... I wish I had your gift, boy. I’d give my eyes for a night 
with a black-eyed witch like that.’ 

‘And I’ll tear them out of your head if you don’t keep your 
thoughts to yourself,’ Paris said angrily. ‘We haven’t come all 
this way to talk of whoring. I’ll woo her in my own way. I’ve 
followed your orders until now, Pandarus. Now you keep to 
mine. No fighting. No wenching. And no talk of Troy. We’re 
the guests of Menelaus and we’ll respect his hospitality. Un- 
derstood?’ : 

Pandarus gave him.a long look from under his shaggy white 
brows, then he turned to his men. 

‘You heard what our young lord said. There’s a knife in my 
belt for the first trouble-maker - and I’ll slip it between 
Paris’s shoulders if he doesn’t take her,’ he said to himself. 
‘We didn’t come all this way to eat prince’s pickings.’ 


Menelaus was in excellent spirits. The birth of his son seemed 
to have put new strength in his blood. On the way home from 
hunting, he sang in a lusty voice and, with uncharacteristic 
generosity, threw one of his bronze armlets to an old man who 
raised his hand to him. Only later, when they were bathing 
him, did he realise why the face had seemed familiar. It had 
been old Tyndareus, tilling his precious plot of land. 
Menelaus thought it an excellent joke. 

They had killed a wild boar on one of the lower wooded 
slopes of Taygetos, a broken-horned brute the size of a small 
bull who had been bringing fear to the local shepherd 
holdings. His own spear had delivered the death thrust. He 
was in the mood to boast'a little, and news of the guest, a new 
audience, delighted him. - 

‘What sort of a prince is he?’- he asked, eyeing Helen’s 
black robe stitched with leaping flames and the gold bands 
which glittered on her forehead and forearms. ‘You’ve 
dressed yourself as if my brother had come with all his court 
to pay you honour.’ 

Helen gave him a long look from her dark eyes. 

‘I wear black for the mares you sent to Pieris, my lord, not 
for our guest.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Menelaus. ‘You saw them, did you? I... You 
. . . He was always tongue-tied when she stared at him like 
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that. He wondered if she knew . . . yes, she must do, yet she 
looked as calm as unstirred milk. 

“Oh yes,” Helen said. ‘She rode out in her chariot to show us 
all your gift. Silly creature. She couldn’t manage a donkey.’ 
She glanced down at the gold bracelets on her arm, ‘You’d 
have been wiser to give her a jewel. Did you think I would not 
learn something from such a gift as that?’ She laughed gently 
at the fear in his face. ‘But why? I cannot harm you, I who am 
only the wife of glorious Menefaus.’ 

‘You sound as if you’re mocking me. What’s the girl been 
saying to you? If she said I loved her, it’s a pack of lies.’ 

‘Oh, Pieris is in no condition to make me envious,’ Helen 
said. ‘She owes'the fact that she and your son are alive to our 
guest. He has a gift for horse-taming that even you, my lord, 
could not equal.’ 

Menelaus looked at her, his smiling, hidden Helen, and 
wondered at the gentleness in her voice. 

‘I look forward to meeting him,’ he said sombrely. 


He liked the boy. Against his pride, he couldn’t help but like 
him. There was a sense of recognition. He saw lis own bold 
youth again, when he had been the terror of the coasts, the 
looter of villages, the stealer of women - and besides, the boy 
could spin a story better than a bard. He loved a man who 
could tell a good tale. 

‘And you’re a horse-tamer of some skill, too, my lady 
Helen tells me.’ He beckoned to him. ‘Come, sit by me at the 
hearth. ’m weary of shouting at the dark.’ 

‘They’re fine mares,’ said Paris. ‘You bred eri to match 
your lady’s hair.’ 

Menelaus laughed. ‘I’ve some skill with horses myseif. I 
won my wife with a black stallion.’ The deed lay heavy on his 
conscience. A boy as crafty as this would admire the strategy 
and reassure him. He needed to speak of it. 

Paris listened attentively. 

‘You did well,’-he said, ‘to win the goddess by a trick.’ He 
lifted his wine cup. 

‘Goddess?’ Menelaus said. ‘What makes you call her that?’ 

‘Oh, a figure of speech.’ He smiled easily. ‘I’m so in the 
habit of flattering girls that I can’t speak of them without 
calling them roses, nymphs, goddesses. . .’ 
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‘ He stopped in mid-sentence as Helen came into the hall, 
followed by the two women who carried her footstool and 
spindle. Her eyes modestly cast down, she took her place by 
the king. 

‘Come, greet Paris, our guest,’ Menelaus said, both em- 
barrassed and pleased that the boy’s beauty should stir her so 
little. What a cold blooded witch she was, his Helen! 

‘Greetings, my lord Paris,’ she whispered, and for a 
moment her eyes flickered towards him. ‘It gives me joy to 
welcome you.” 

‘The joy is mine in being able to look on the loveliness of 
Menelaus’s wife,’ Paris said boldly. ‘I have travelled far to do 
so.’ 

The brilliance of her smile dazzled him. 

Menelaus gave a great shout of laughter and signed to the 
women to bring their guest fresh water and wine. 

‘Such a poet’s tongue needs refreshing. It’s a pleasant land 
you come from, Paris, where you can win a girl with a pretty 
name.’ He leant forward and looked at him curiously. 
*You’ve told us of your journey. Now suppose you tell us your 
purpose. A man doesn’t spend his life wandering without a 
reason for it?’ 

‘Do I need a reason? You’ve land and an heir to keep you at 
home. What should I stay for?’ He looked at Helen. ‘I never 
yet met a woman who could keep me in one place for longer 
than a moon’s waning and, to tell the truth, it’s always 
seemed to me that the happiest man is the one who’s his own 
master. To live each day as if it’s your last, to take pleasure 
while it’s there to be enjoyed - and be gone by the morning - 
that’s the way to be.’ 

‘And what when you find a woman you can love for longer 
than a moon’s waning, my lord Paris?’ Helen said, and she 
drew up the woollen thread as swiftly as if her life hung on the 
turning spindle. ‘Would you still be gone by morning?’ 

Paris laughed. ‘No woman could hold me, fair Helen. My 
mistress is a wild black mare, a salt wind off the sea, the cargo 
of gold on a high-prowed ship . . .” He glanced down into the 
darkness where Pandarus and his men sat open-mouthed at 
such a way to go about courting a woman. Surely, Menelaus 
was a good host and their cups had been filled faster than they 
could empty them, but what was the boy bothering with all 
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these lies for instead of getting on with the mission? 

‘Unload my chariot,’ Paris said. ‘I’ll answer my lord’s 
question with gifts.’ 

Menelaus’s eyes grew brighter than the glowing embers 
when he saw the plunder spread on the floor, the many- 
stranded necklaces of malachite and carnelian, the brooches 
and shoulder-clasps of pure beaten gold. The boys and elders 
craned their necks for a sight of it, but Helen looked at the red 
hair sprouting between the knuckles as Menelaus pinched a 
brooch between his thumb and forefinger. Just like a pedlar, 
she thought, weighing up his wares. The amusement in Paris’s 
eyes filled her with shame. 

‘Now tell us how you came by them,’ Menelaus said. ‘That 
must be a tale worth hearing.’ 

Briefly, he thought of passing on his brothers’ exploits as 
his own, but Menelaus was a seasoned warrior. He’d do better 
to stick to old Pandarus’s brief and, when in doubt, hold his 
tongue. 

“We’ve been journeying all day, my lord. The story will 
keep.’ 

“What’s a day’s journey to a fellow like you? You're 
young!’ cried Menelaus, and it sounded like a lament for 
his own youth. He tossed back his wine and hurled the cup 
against the wall. ‘Come, drink like a man and we'll tell tales 
of the sea until the sun comes up. I’ll swear you’ve never 
stripped a Phoenician boat so clean that it spun on the water 
like a corn husk.’ 

‘T’ll leave you to your memories,’ Helen murmured, rising 
from her seat. She paused beside Paris. The bittersweet scents 
of jasmin and orange blossom quivered in his nostrils as she 
bent over him. A strand of blueblack hair fell over his arm. 
Stubbornly, he looked at the floor. 

“Good night, my lord Paris.’ 

He did not dare to look at her. Instead, he took her long 
white fingers and pressed them to his mouth, holding them a 
moment too long, enough to promise interest, enough for 
Menelaus to look sharply at him when she had gone softly 
down the hail. 

‘What’s in your mind?’ 

‘That any man would give up warring for such a queen - the 
gods have been kind to you, Menelaus.’ 
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Menelaus gave him a hard stare. ‘And they have blessed 
you with a honeyed tongue - don’t waste your admiration on 
another man’s property, boy.’ 

‘Such beauty is the hope of all men,’ Paris said. “You will at 
least allow me to envy your good fortune.’ 

Menelaus sighed. ‘Yet I’d gladly change my life for yours. 
How many years since I went looting? Menelaus the In- 
vincible, who was going to sail out against Troy. And now 
look at me. A hearth-tender with a pigheaded lot of woman- 
worshippers for vassals.’ 

Paris shook his head. ‘I see a king in the prime of his life. A 
month of bad food and hard living and you’d be any man’s 
match.’ ‘ 

‘More than any man’s match,’ Menelaus said, and he 
dangled the malachite beads from his hand with a reflective 
smile. ‘You’re right. It’s time I stopped talking of old times 
and took down my sword. What’s your weapon?’ 

‘Cunning,’ Paris said. 

Pandarus grinned in his beard, but Menelaus laughed until 
the tears ran down his cheeks. ‘I like you, boy,’ he said and 
flung an arm round Paris’s shoulder. ‘By Zeus, I like you.’ He 
knew he had drunk too much, but he felt so warm, so full of. 
fire and strength that he was ready to weep. To Hades with 
the elders and their wise advice. To Hades with the Assembly 
and their bickerings. To Hades with Helen. They were her 
people. She could have the boredom of ruling them for a 
month or two. ‘You and I, Paris, you and I. We’ll be a fine 
combination, enough to take on Troy herself. Greece?’ He let 
the necklace drop on to the table beside him. ‘A string of 
beads, that’s what I give for us, the great lords of Agamem- 
non, hiding behind our walls, waiting for the invaders to 
come, listening to prophecies and paying them no heed. 
Where are our soldiers now, the great warriors who brought 
Zeus to Greece? Tilling land or building walls, while our 
sailors go hawking oil and perfume-pots across the seas.’ 

Paris listened attentively, hands clasped under his chin. 

‘I wouldn’t take on Troy,’ he said. ‘A war of that sort 
would be a long, hard business with no certainty of gain. 
You’re better off looting and adventuring, like me. Think of 
the south, Menelaus, the yellow lands of the great river. They 
breed the best horses in the world for the Pharaohs, and you 
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could bring home enough jewels and ivory to fill your store 
rooms to the roof,’ 

‘I saw the goods they brought to Crete,’ Menelaus said. His 
face suddenly brightened. ‘I’ve heard their women know more 
tricks than the port. girls of Corinth. It’s a long time since I 
went whoring.’ 

Paris turned and stared at him in astonishment. He 
sounded as if the prospect tempted him more than the thought 
of gold. 

“What should you want with whores — with such a queen?’ 

‘There speaks youth, romantic youth,’ Menelaus said in a 
mocking tone. ‘I thought so, too, when I first saw Helen. 
Never again, I said. And I thought it would be the easiest vow 
to keep that I had ever made. But there are three stages in 
love, my young friend, and you’d better know them before 
you take a wife. The first enchantment is the lie. The robe, the 
scent, the smile, they all make a mystery, a shrine of the body 
which can never be so glorious as the promise. The second 
comes with knowledge, the shaping of your body to hers, the 
warmth of familiarity, the flame becoming a flicker, a 
memory of the shrine you won. The third stage is Berean 
the stage when any body seems sweet because. it is not your 
wife’s, because it still has a secret, no matter how many others 
have discovered it before you. Would you want to go on 
looting one village for the rest of your life, no matter how rich 
the plunder? One beautiful ship? Well, that’s enough of love. 
If I wasn’t in my cups, I would not have spoken of it. So, we 
go sailing. But together, Paris, together.’ 

. Paris smiled and shook his head. ‘I sail alone. I’ve my own 
quest to follow.’ 

Menelaus folded his arms and let his chin sink on his breast 
as he stared into the fire. He frowned and chewed his lips as 
he slid the malachite beads up and down the necklace string 
and considered. He wanted to know if his intuition was right. 
He did not want to lose his new friend. 

‘Look,’ he said at last. ‘If there’s some spilt blood behind 
your wanderings, it’s no concern of mine. A man who has 
your skill with a horse is always welcome. You can make your 
home with us, take a wife. . 

‘Don’t offer too much, Menelaus,’ Paris murmured. ‘The 
hardest gift to take is the one that the giver will regret.’ 
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‘I’d have no regrets. You misjudge me.’ 

Paris looked at him and suddenly burst out laughing. ‘You 
really would like me to stay here?’ 

‘Is that so entertaining?’ 

‘The entertainment’s excellent,’ Paris said. ‘And now, for 
the love of Zeus, let us sleep. We'll talk of your boats 
tomorrow.’ 


They gave him a bed in the porch, made soft with new-washed 
fleeces. The night was too hot and breathless for sleep. He 
watched the fireflies lighting the empty theatre of the court- 
yard, never rising higher than a child’s hand could reach from 
the ground, some coming so near that he could see the 
flashing green torches on their bodies. They fled away like a 
jewelled shoal of fishes as the moon broke through a rift in 
the clouds over the splayed fingers of the mountains, turning 
the courtyard into a shimmering lake, shadowless. No fireflies 
now but a buzzing horde of mosquitoes on the prowl, up from 
the damp riverbanks in search of a meal. Oh for a wind, for a 
sweet sea wind to salt their black wings and to lull him to 
sleep. He buried his head under the fleece. 

The sound of footsteps woke him with a start. The moon 
had gone and the courtyard was dark as a cauldron. He sat 
up, blinking, waiting for his eyes to sharpen. Whatever it was, 
it had heard him stir and held still. Now, as he saw a shadow 
flitting soft as a moth past the pillars, he caught the faint, un- 
mistakable scent of jasmine. 

For a moment he thought she was coming to him. Instead, 
to his disappointment, he saw her hurrying towards the small 
doorway beside the tall bronze gates, only pausing to give a 
timid glance at the guardroom. 

It never occurred to him not to go after her. He only waited 
long enoygh to thrust a knife through his belt and to glance 
back at the sleepers by the hearth, a jumble of shadows, rum- 
bling and hissing in their dreams, men and dogs together. He 
smiled and went softly over the stones. 

In the cold darkness before dawn, the plain was laced with 
trails of drifting mist from which the black cypresses rose 
towards the mountain peaks which clawed like the talons of 
an eagle at the sky. It was so quiet that he could hear the quick 
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soft brush of her skirt over the grass as she went down the hill, 
circling the low outcrop of buildings with a hand lifted to hide 
her face. 

The mist lifted slightly as he followed her, enough for him 
to see that she was going towards the roughly-hewn pine pole 
which served as a tethering rail for the horses which could not 
be stabled in the palace. Ten or twelve were there this morn- 
ing; he saw them lifting their heads and twitching back their 
ears as she moved quietly among them. Now, with the cloud 
of blueblack hair spilling down from her hooded cloak like a 
sheet of dark water as she paused by the two mares, she 
seemed the goddess of the moon and the night, so pale and 
proud. 

She stood between them for a long time, her hands stroking 
their silken manes as she murmured to them. The cocks were 
crowing and overhead the sky was turning to a delicate saf- 
fron, mirrored in the yellow anemones of the plain which 
were uncurling their crumpled petals for the sun to warm. 
Watching on the hill, Paris thought that a morning could 
never have come more tenderly than this one. If the gods had 
decided he was to die then, he would have thought them kind. 

She had untethered' the ropes and was leading the mares 
away, a hard task for sleep and soft words had not soothed 
their fear of men. They whinnied and tossed their heads, 
pulling angrily on the ropes, but they could not unloose her 

grasp. She was walking very quickly, almost dragging them 
along, but every few minutes she would stop and turn her 
head, seeming to him to be staring at the very spot where he 
stood under the drooping plumage of an olive tree. I should 
declare myself, he thought: there’s no honour in skulking like 
a thief. But he did not: he was too curious about her mission. 
A lover? Jealousy stabbed him in the gut. He could counten- 
ance a husband, but to find she had already chosen - he 
cursed the gods for putting the idea in his mind to torture him. 

The path she took was not one that he would have easily 
discovered without a guide. No wider than a donkey track, it 
wound towards the low hills between tangled banks of myrtle 
and broom. Dry pine ‘needles lay thick underfoot, dusty 
brown and sharp-scented. The occasional cricket whirred up 
in front of him, otherwise there was little sound. He could 
even hear the quickening of her breath as the path climbed the 
side of a hill. She seemed, he thought, much more a creature 
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of these surroundings than of the palace, graceful as a wood 
nymph under the tall, chestnut-coloured trunks: he saw the 
way she lifted her face to the fresh mountain wind with a little 
sigh. 

She stopped as the path turned down again towards the 
plain where the silver line of the Eurotas glided between high 
banks of bushy oleanders. The path ended in front of a small 
round hummock, built into the side of the hill. A burying 
place, he guessed, and a well-tended one. Small campanellas 
made a lapis trellis above it, and the avenue of young cy- 
presses was too regular and neat to be the work of nature. A 
good place to be buried, Paris thought, with the slow creaking 
of the pine trees for music, the sound of an old ship at anchor. 

Very cautiously, he followed her from shadow to shadow as 
she began the last descent. It was a slow business, for the 
mares drew back, digging their hooves into the ground so that 
she had to double the ropes round her hands and over her 
shoulders to drag them down the path to where two high walls 
of smooth stone slabs led up to the tomb entrance. Lying 
above them, the dry bracken scratching at his arms and legs, 
Paris looked down to see the evidence of a recent visit, a jar of 
oil and a bronze bowl heaped with round wheat cakes. He 
drew his head back quickly as she turned. 


There was a little time yet, she thought, staring up at the sky. 
The sun was not quite on line with the entrance — she started as 

“she felt the soft muzzles pressing against her arm. She turned 
to find the mares looking at her with large, reproachful eyes, 
as if they knew well why she had brought them here. Sleek- 
flanked and dappled with pale sunlight, they were very 
beautiful: it was hard to hate them, to find the strength she 
needed. She only remembered how willingly they had come to 
Paris when he called them, surrendering their pride as 
gracefully as young princesses. But she had made her promise. 
She knotted the halter ropes to a cypress trunk and turned her 
back on them before she could weaken. 

The entrance stones had been securely lodged to keep out 
robbers. Her hands were scratched and bleeding by the time 
she had made a hole large enough to climb through and to 
throw a dull shaft of light into the tomb. She stood back and 
looked at it. Perhaps if she left the mares here and made.a 
special offering, would that be enough? 
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‘Goddess of the woods,’ she whispered. ‘I’m afraid.’ 

She closed her eyes to put the wooden mask of the goddess 
in front of her. It came easily into her mind in the stillness, 
turning its face towards her through the quivering leaves, but 
when its eyes rested on her, she saw that they were Queen 
Leda’s, full of bitterness for the death of her sons. 

‘You were the chosen one. You must.give them vengeance.’ 

Vengeance, vengeance - and all she could think of was how 
beautiful his eyes had looked in the firelight when he said that 
no woman could hold him, how softly his lips had touched her 
hand. As if I were a flower, she pleaded, but the eyes of the 
wooden face did not soften in their demand. 

She went with reluctant steps through the opening in the 
tomb. The darkness frightened her. She did not dare to go 
beyond the dusty square of light. She looked away from the 
stone shelves where she knew they would have been laid, 
trying to think of them not here but shining like bright candles 
in the sky. The smell of damp, the swift flutter of wings, the 
feeling of the walls closing in on her, were too strong. Death 
was here, not immortality. 

‘I - I have come to bring you peace, my brothers,’ she 
whispered. ‘I will give you your vengeance.’ 

Vengeance, the walls murmured angrily. Vengeance! She 
looked up in fright, but only the cobweb wings of bats rattled 
above her head. Perhaps they were angry with her for being so 
slow in bringing them peace? How cold it was under the earth. 
How could they bear it, to lie under a roof of bricks, they who 
had known the brilliance of the summer sky? She felt the tears 
lying like stones in her throat. Who was there left to remem- 
ber them now? ‘Sing of your brothers?’ Menelaus repeated 
when once she asked if the bards might tell of their beauty and 
strength. ‘And what did they ever do to deserve our songs ex- 
cept to die young? We’ll hear of those the gods loved, of 
Herakles and Perseus, not of cattle raiders.’ She had won- 
dered then why he gave her such a harsh answer. Now she 
knew the reason. He could not hear their triumphs sung while 
their deaths lay on his hands. _ 

Their names had never been sung by Menelaus’s bards and 
yet, looking down at the dusty pile of weapons, she knew that 
their tomb had been more honoured than many a king’s. All 
was as it had been on the day they were first laid here; no 
plunderers had come to rob these dead. The bronze daggers 
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had lost their brilliance, the plates of boar’s tusk on the 
helmets were yellowed and dull, but they still lay at their 
owners’ sides, respected — or forgotten. 

Kneeling down, she pressed her face against the dusty 
purple cloth in which the bones of her brothers lay, gaunt 
effigies on a slab of stone. 

‘They shail sing of you,’ she said fiercely. ‘When the palace 
of Menelaus is dust on the plain, they will still sing of Castor, 
tamer of horses, and Polydeuces, giant among men. They will 
honour you. I swear it.’ 

Castor’s sword lay on the slab. He had let her hold it once, 
in the days when she was a child and in love with the glitter of 
bronze. She remembered that there had been a stag on the 
handle which used to please her. She found it now on the 
crossbar, its antlers lying flat against its back, its legs tucked 
under its body. The sword had stood as high as her shoulder 
when she last held it. She must have been all of five summers. 

The pale morning sun glittered on the tears in her eyes as 
she walked out towards the two mares. On the plain, the mist 
had melted into a quivering haze and the glancing leaves of 
the olive trees fluttered like rows of silver shields. High on the 
mountain above her, she could hear the women screaming to 
each other - a flock of sheep had broken out of their pen in 
the night and the men had been searching for them since 
dawn. 

‘They'll have gone down the cliff again, and what we’re 
going to do when they come asking for lambs this spring. . .’ 

‘Don’t talk to me of lambing time, when I’ve only myself to 
manage the flocks since my poor Yanni fell and broke his 
neck working on Lord Menelaus’s roof. And not so much asa 
pot of oil sent for his burying. I knew he’d come to no good 
working for their sort, but there it is. What’s the use of telling 
a boy to listen to his mother?’ 

‘It’s a hard burden you have to bear, that’s certain.’ 

The mares shifted in the shadows, flicking their tails like 
switches against the flies. Helen turned the sword over in her 
hand. 

‘It’s pretty workmanship, but you couldn’t splice a loaf of 
bread with a blade like that.’ 

She looked up quickly. He was sitting on top of the high 
wall, his legs dangling over the edge, eyes half-shut against the 
rising sun, 
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‘I wouldn’t do it,’ he said. ‘A couple of dead mares won’t 
put your brothers in the bards’ mouths. Better they should be 
remembered as the brothers of Helen.’ . 

‘What do you know of my brothers?’ she whispered. ‘You 
had no right to follow me.’ 

‘I never could resist the smell of jasmine,’ Paris said. He 
jumped down from the wall to land light as a cat beside her. ‘I 
could tell you a better way to avenge your brothers - and 
yourself,’ he said softly, ‘if I thought you would listen to a 
humble adventurer.’ - 

She similed slightly at that. ‘My lord Paris, you are not a 
humble man, but what you are I do not know. You tell your 
stories too. well.’ 

‘And if I told you they were not my own, what would you 
say to my lord Menelaus?’ 

‘I could tell him,’ she said softly, ‘that if the gods he 
brought us looked like you, I too might worship them. But 
there are many things of which I do not speak to my lord.’ 
Drawing back, she looked up at his face. ‘Will you tell me 
why you came to Lakonia? You knew me when you saw me. 
You have been quick to flatter my husband with memories of 
his youth, so that already he dreams of sailing the seas with 
you.’ 

‘Not with me,’ Paris said. ‘I seek my own plunder.’ 

‘And what might that be?’ 

The wind fluttered the folds of her robe, moulding it to the 
curve of her body as'she lifted her arms to draw back her hair. 
Like a beautiful water-carrier, he thought, as she twined her 
black hair round her fingers and looked at him with a 
gleaming smile. 

‘You might guess the answer, if you wished,’ he said slowly. 

Only what I wish it might be, she thought as her eyes met 
his. Laughing, she shook her head. 

‘You think me a reader of minds? Tell me.’ 

‘I seek a woman. A queen for a great city.’ 

‘What city is that?’ she asked in a very low voice. 

‘Troy,’ he said and the word fell like a stone into the 
silence. - 

‘And the woman?’ 

Paris looked into her eyes and smiled. 

‘You.’ ' 

She had known the answer to that question and yet, hearing 
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it, she felt the terror of one who stands on the edge of a 
precipice and knows she cannot draw back. 

“You walk a very dangerous path, Lord Paris,’ she said at 
last. ‘Your Trojan birth is enough to ensure your death here, 
if it is discovered.’ a 

‘Then I am in your hands,’ Paris said. ‘You may choose to 
betray me.’ He caught her hands as she turned away. ‘Will 
you?’ 

She shook her head without looking at him. 

‘I have angered you,’ he said. ‘I spoke too soon. I have 
dreamed of you for so long - and you looked so beautiful, 
laughing, with the sun on your face.’ He lifted her hand and 
held it to his lips. “You shall always be so, if you come with 
me.’ 

‘And if I refuse?’ 

‘I will not leave without you,’ he said. 

‘I am to be your trophy, then?’ 

“My queen,’ he said. ‘And my love.’ He took the purse of 
‘beaten oxhide which hung around his neck and held it out to 
her. ‘A gift from Troy. Take it.’ . 

She drew out the leather thong which fastened the purse and 
like a great tear.of blood, the crimson stone rolled into the 
palm of her hand. It was so clear that she could see her skin 
glowing through it, yet when she held it up the stone grew flat 
and dead as the eye of a snake. The surface was smooth as 
polished rock, warm to the touch. Her fingers closed over it. 

“The eye of the mare goddess whom Agamemnon’s people 
stole from Troy,’ Paris said. ‘They came to Troy in long 
ships, searching for gold beyond the Sea of Marmara. King 
Priam’s father made them welcome in his home. When they 
left, they took the goddess with them. The eye is all we have. 
Now, do you understand the triumph I can offer you - to be 
the goddess of the greatest city of them all. Is that not better 
than being the wife of Menelaus?’ 

‘Troy, lovely in her lofty walls and spacious palaces .. .’ 
Helen murmured, and her.eyes filled with tears because he. 
had come to offer triumphs, not his love. She turned away 
with sudden violence. ‘I’m not the goddess you seek. Go to 
Mycenae or Pylos. They may know of her there.’ 

He grasped her by the wrists, forcing her to look at him. 

‘Has Menelaus humbled you so much that you do not 
remember who you are. Is this the Helen whose glory I heard 
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sung, this sad weeper at graves? Troy has lost hope since the 
goddess left her. She is cold and dead as an empty hearth, 
seeing the anger of the gods in every wind that blows against 
the walls, in every plague, in every drought. That is your 
destiny, fair Helen, to be the dream, the hope of a glorious 
city, the goddess of whom the bards will sing for ever.’ 

‘Take your hands from my arms,’ she said quietly. 

She walked past him until she stood on the side of the hill 
and, staring down at the plain, she wept. Why did they always 
say the same thing, even he who had looked at her so tenderly, 
who had seemed to love her as a woman.- you are the chosen 
one, always the chosen one for all? And she cursed the god- 
dess for her. gift of beauty, the gift which had set her apart. 
Yet he had made the voyage, he had risked himself to find 
her. 

She turned her head. ‘Answer me truly now, Lord Paris, 
not with the set speeches of your Trojan elders: Did you come 
in search of a goddess or a woman?’ 

‘I know which speaks now,’ he said. ‘Come, let’s sit down 
on the hillside and I'll tell you a tale. You shall read what 
answer you wish from it.’ He spread his cloak on the rough 
goat-cropped slope between the spiked gorse bushes, to shelter 
her from the wind. She sat down gravely like a child, her 
hands in her lap, her dark eyes never leaving his face. 

- ‘Long ago,’ he said, ‘a man sitting on a hillside like this, 

watching over his sheep, had a strange dream. It seemed to 
him that he saw three women coming towards him, so 
beautiful and so strange in their appearance that he was afraid 
to look on them and hid his face in his hands. They gathered 
round him and bent down, calling his name, each in turn. The 
first spoke in a harsh fierce voice, like the clashing of cym- 
bals; she drew back her cloak and he saw a thousand men 
marching across the plain, their shields raised like a wall of 
bronze in front of them, The shadows of great warriors rose 
and sank again under their marching feet, the corn bent 
before them and the rivers and the sky ran red with blood. 
‘All victories will be yours,’ she said, ‘if you will choose me.’ 

The second goddess carried a sceptre and her eyes held the 
knowledge of all evils in the world. She carved the plain 
into seas and floating islands; cities of marble rose above 
shining causeways and from the camps and towers poured out 
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an endless stream of men. They were burdened with riches on 
their backs, and each man glanced in fear at his neighbour to 
see which of them carried the larger load. ‘All the world will 
be yours,’ the goddess said, speaking in the cold, reasoning 
way of the old men at an Assembly. ‘It would be wise to 
choose me.’ 

‘And the third. goddess?’ Helen asked, and her hands trem- 
bled like the wings of a trapped bird as ae pressed them 
against her mouth. 

‘She wore a crown of roses,’ he said, ‘but donne flecked her 
skin with blood. She drew her hands across his face and 
showed to him the fairest woman in the world. Her hair was 
dark as a raven’s wing, her arms were white as milk, but she 
wept because they had hidden her face behind a veil and men 
could not look on her beauty and adore it. ‘I will give you 
love,’ said the goddess. ‘Choose me.’ 

The wind brushed the leaves of the spiked broom, turning 
the flowers into a cloud of yellow butterflies. She broke off a 
sprig and held it like a shield in front of her face. 

‘And did he choose?’ ' 

‘He had no choice,’ Paris said and leant forward until 
his head rested on her shoulder. ‘You know why I came, why 
I followed you. I’ve loved you sincé I first heard the name 
of Helen. The goddess is what other men will make of you, 
not I. P’'d worship you as a lover and make your body my 
shrine. I’ve seen your face a thousand times in my dreams, 
none so lovely, and yet I loved them all for bearing your 
name.’ Gently, he pushed aside the shield of yellow broom 
and bent to kiss her eyelids, her mouth, her white neck, 
drowning himself in the sweet scent of jasmine. ‘Come with 
me,’ he whispered. ‘We’ll sail back across the sea to Troy 
when your husband goes plundering trade boats — he’ll never 
find you. Troy’s walls are too high for any Greek to scale.’ 

‘They will call me a harlot, a faithless wife.’ 

“You will be my wife,’ he said. ried city will be yours and 
you will be its queen.’ 

‘Dreams,’ she said. ‘Oh, but it is sweet to dream.’ 

‘I did not speak of dreams,’ he said. She did not answer. 
‘Helen,’ he said gently and he took her face in his hands and 
looked deep into her eyes. The sun glittered off her skin, off 
the baking ground, fierce arrows of gold glancing off the 
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cypress spears around them - the trumpets would be calling 
Menelaus from sleep at the palace, he thought, as he kissed 
her soft lips. 

‘Tell me more of how you love me,’ she murmured. ‘Teil 
me with your hands and lips . . . Oh, if I could believe it. If I 
could go with you - are the women very fair in Troy, Paris?’ 

‘Do you expect me to remember now?’ 

“You spoke of many women last night.’ 

‘I thought of only one. Didn’t you see how I looked at 
you?’ 

She smiled, ‘And Troy? Is she as rich and golden a city as 
the traders’ tales make it?’ 

‘They call her,’ he said carefully, ‘the fairest city in the 
world.’ Well, that was true enough. 

‘But what of Menelaus? If he suspected — he’d go to war for 
his honour, if not for his wife.’ 

‘Let him,’ Paris said. ‘He’ll suspect nothing until we’re 
‘gone. I’ve never seen a man more restless for adventure. 
Though how he could bear to leave you.. .’ 

‘Menelaus has the true conquering mind,’ she said in a low 
voice. ‘What he has, ceases to be desirable. I’m no more to 
him than a trophy to be exhibited at his feasts. And yet he 
loved me once. He used to speak to me as you do now, once.’ 

‘And now?’ 

‘He curses the ill-luck that gave him a barren wife. No, no, 
don’t speak. I will tell you.’ She turned her head away, staring 
at the dark entrance to the tomb. ‘It’s true that in five years I 
could not give him the son he wanted, only a girl for whom he 
has little love. The child he calls his heir is not mine. Anyone 
will tell you. They all know it. Menelaus, who killed my 
brothers and through me took their lands, will let them pass to 
a slave girl’s son. There will be no more kings of my father’s 
line in Lakonia:’ 

‘Helen,’ he said and he took her hand to hold it against his 
heart. ‘You are right to grieve for your brothers, but you 
should not hate your lord for seeking an heir. He is Agamem- 
non’s brother. The lords of Mycenae need sons to defend their 
lands.’ 

‘Against my people,’ she said. ‘He shamed me, and I have 
good cause to hate him.’ She looked up at him with dark, 
troubled eyes. ‘I tell you this lest I mistake your love, Paris. 
Perhaps you, too, would spurn me if I could not - I must 
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know. I - I cannot endure that shame again, to stand aside, to 
be forced to my knees to call a man my master. I cannot! I 
will not!’ 

‘Hush,’ he said gently as tears rolled down her cheeks. ‘My 
Helen. My queen. I came for you and for a goddess for our 
city, not to seek an heir. What should I want with sons? I have 
no need of them. Our city has sons enough to defend her, and 
I care not if my child rules after me. Let others fear for their 
dynasties. I want only you.’ 

“You have my heart already,’ she murmured as he lifted a 
strand of her gleaming hair and crushed it to his mouth. ‘Oh, 
and I shall love you so much, my Paris, that you’ll look for 
nothing more - we’ll lie in each other’s arms all day and live 
on nothing but kisses and caresses - I don’t know which tastes 
sweeter now, vengeance or love? We’ll leave him nothing but 
his palace. His gold shal! be my dowry, my gift to you, my 
love.’ 

She stroked his hair, twining her fingers in the long golden 
curls as she gazed at him, her-eyes like black crescents in her 
pale face. For a moment, Paris regretted the gentle Helen of 
his dreams. 

‘What do you fear?’ she asked. ‘You seem to me to be a 
very master of cunning. He’ll love you like his brother while 
you play your part so skilfully. And I will weep and cling to 
his arm like the most loving of wives and beg him not to go, 
make such a leech of myself that he’ll pine for freedom.’ 

“Lie with me now,’ he said and put his hand over the clasp 
on her shoulder. She laughed and shook her head. 

‘Paris, Paris, a cunning man should show more caution. . 
Menelaus is a huntsman - and my husband still. He has a nose 
as sharp as his hunting dogs for a scent.’ 

‘We’ll bathe together in a mountain stream, then,’ he said 
laughing. ‘For I will have you.’ 

“And risk the gaping stares of all the local villagers - you 
heard them on the hill. It’s no place for lovemaking,’ she mur- 
mured, stroking his arms. ‘How golden your skin is, like 
wheat. I have known you only for a day. How can I love you 
in a day?’ 

‘l’ve known you all my life,’ he said. ‘How shall we live un- 
til he’s gone? Must I look at you coldly and talk of nights with 
whores, sigh under your window while he lies with you . . . 
fortunate Meneliaus.’ 
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‘Unhappy Menelaus,’ she said, clasping her hands round 
his neck and drawing him back to her. ‘Oh, how we will make 
him regret, Paris.’ 


Everyone remarked on the king’s affection for his guest. He 
could not bear to let Paris out of his sight. A man who was 
uneasy and discontented in his own company, he was like a 
spoilt child in his demands for attention and admiration. One 
moment he would be quivering with fury because his skill in 
spearing a boar had not been sufficiently praised, the next he 
would be clasping Paris in his arms and begging him to make 
his home in Lakonia. They drew each other’s blood and drank 
from the same cup, they walked arm-in-arm through the cool 
courtyards and halls - and Hyacinthus, the boy who had been 
the king’s chief companion and confidant, watched with 
sullen resentment as his lord begged Paris for another tale of 
raiding and piracy on the high seas. 

It was as well for Paris that he had been such an attentive 
audience to the traders’ tales at Troy in his shepherd days. He 
told them all, every one, and reaped the profit of having the 
king’s admiration as well as his trust. 

Everyone remarked on their friendship, but the women’s 
sharp eyes also marked how the queen changed colour when 
they talked of Paris. She did all she could to feign disinterest, 
to look coldly at him when they met; to seem oblivious when 
Paris kissed the rim of his wine cup and looked at her, but she 
could not quench the brilliance of her eyes nor still the trem- 
bling of her body when their glances met. Desire hides itself 
less easily than love. 

She had never understood before what a terrible thing it is 
to love a man to the exclusion of everything else, to love him 
so much that all the world seems only his reflection. She had 
understood nothing. She told herself that by going with Paris 
to Troy she would be carrying out her vengeance - and knew it 
for a lie. Desire drove her, not revenge, and she trembled at its 
power over her. 

The child Hermione was bewildered by this new mother 
who kissed and caressed her a hundred times a day, who 
talked of love in a soft laughing voice that did not seem meant 
for her to hear, who said that they must always remember 
each other and held her so tightly that it hurt her to breathe. 
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“But you aren’t going away,’ Hermione said in her clear 
child’s voice. ‘And why are you crying?’ 

‘Hush,’ Helen said, turning away her head. ‘You mustn’t 
ask so many questions.’ 

‘But why?’ asked Hermione, who already showed signs of 
her father’s obstinacy. 

“You wouldn’t understand,’ Helen sighed and called to the 
nurse to take the child away. 

Her tears were not for Hermione, fond though she was of 
her daughter. Helen wept for the land she would leave behind, 
for she knew that there would be no returning. Never again 
would she walk on the flowering river banks, never again lie 
under the plane trees and watch the shadows of the clouds 
gliding over Taygetos’s rifted slopes, never again watch the 
reapers moving slowly through the golden harvest fields, like 
figures in a dream. Yet Paris had spoken the truth. It was 
already only a dream of the past. Her kingdom was hers no 
longer. The songs would be of Menelaus and of Megapenthes, 
the slave girl’s son, while she followed love, to find freedom 
inanewland.... — 

But when? When? She sat on the bank of the river, staring 
at her face in the water as if the cold reflection could cool the 
heat in her body as-she thought of Paris, of lying in his arms 
as his lover. The women squatted beside her on the stones, 
shaking the water out of the washing and laying it out to dry. 
She heard them talking about her husband, saying how he had 
become like a boy again in Paris’s company. 

‘And so vigorous!’ Pieris yawned, stretching her arms up to 
draw the curls back from her smiling face as she glanced at 
Helen. ‘I swear I’ll have to be carried down. here soon, my 
body aches so from pleasing him.’ 

‘I’d rather have the stranger for a lover,’ said one of the 
other women. ‘Have you seen him in the bath? Not a mark 
and a skin like bronze. I tell you, it’s-all I can do to stop 
myself from jumping in the water beside him. Zeus knows, I’d 
ask the boy no gifts for the pleasure.’ 

‘I wonder who he is, though,’ said another. ‘All those 
stories - do you believe them?’ 

‘Lord Menelaus dogs.’ 

‘And this quest - what do you suppose it is? He’s in no 
hurry to tell us.’ 
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Helen broke the reflection with a sudden sweep of her hand 
that sent the ripples scudding over the women’s ankles. 

-‘Don’t you ever do anything but gossip? The stranger’s 
quest is no concern of ours, nor his history. He is our guest - 
and that is guarantee enough. And - and I do not wish you to 
talk so freely of him.’ 

They looked at her sullenly. 

‘Go back to your work,’ she said. ‘And choose another sub- 
ject for your scandalmongering.’ 

Pieris put her hands on her hips and looked with narrowed 
eyes at the queen’s flushed cheeks. 

‘But why does it distress you that we should talk with 
freedom of the stranger, Lady Helen? You laugh when we 
talk of other men. Why do you concern yourself so much for 
him?’ 

Helen put her hands over her burning cheeks as she saw the 
women’s curious looks. I should have said nothing, she 
thought. Fool! Fool to speak! - 

‘Pride makes you ever more insolent, Pieris,’ she said in a 
trembling voice. ‘I - I do not stand trial on your idle 
questions. I am not obliged to answer them.’ 

‘And I may ask myself why you do not,’ Pieris said softly. 
‘And I may draw my own conclusions.” __ 

Helen did not answer but went away up the path along the 
bank before Pieris could trap the truth from her with too 
sharp a question. 

‘She wandered at random, idly picking wild flowers and 
long feathered grasses that pleased her eye enough to use in 
copying patterns on the loom, until she found herself standing 
on the edge of the empty running ground where the plane trees 
threw long shadows on the parched soil. She leant against one 
of the smooth white trunks, looking along the beaten length 
of track where she had so often run to victory as a child. The 
sun glittered too brightly off the ground to let her look for 
long. She glanced up - and stifled a shriek of terror. A noose 
hung an arm’s length above her head, a narrow noose of 
scarlet leather. She looked again, and, in the brilliant glitter of 
sunlight on the dark leaves, she seemed to see the mask of the 
goddess looking down at her. Rooted to the spot, she stared 
up at the moving shadowy image above the scarlet leather of a 
horse’s leading rein, looped like a hangrope. A sign, but what 
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was the meaning? That she was doomed to stay, to be the 
priestess of the hanged one, the forbidden goddess? That the 
only freedom she would find was in death at the end of a 
rope? 

‘Speak to me, goddess,’ she whispered, turning down her 
hands in prayer. ‘Send-me another sign of my destiny, not 
this. Tell me what I must do. I - I will serve you. 1 will not 
fight against the omens.’ 

The wind murmured in the leaves as she watched them fear- 
fully. And then, as she stood waiting, she heard a roar of 
sound, a drumming of hoofbeats on earth. She turned 
quickly, shading her eyes with her hand. Riding towards her 
out of a-cloud of dust, she saw a man on one of the black 
mares from Mycenae, urging her down the track as if the 
Furies snapped at his heels. His hair glittered like new bronze. 
in the sunlight as he leaned forward like a spread eagle over 
the streaming mane of the mare. 

‘Paris!’ 3 

Picking up the hem of her robe, she ran down the track, 
-strewing the ground with flowers as her-arms stretched out 
towards him. 

' *You are the sign! She sent you! You!’ 

Laughing, breathless, she leaned against the mare’s 
steaming flank and reached up to cover his hands with 
reckless kisses. ‘The goddess spoke for us, my love! I know 
now! I know you are my destiny!’ : 

He looked down in wonder at her brilliant, glowing face, 
transfigured by her joy. 

‘Zeus, but they will worship you!’ he said. ‘The goddess, in- 
deed! Or are you a vision sent to torture me more?’ 

‘All my dreams were torments until now,’ she said as he 
swung down and took her in his arms. ‘But now I know - 1 
must not stay - if they should see us - oh, my love; my love!’ 

‘My glorious Helen,’ he murmured, burying his face in a 
sea of black hair. ‘I’ve been almost mad with longing for this, 
to hold you in my arms, to touch you, take you.. .’ 

‘And I. And I,’ she said. ‘I’ve tried to seem cold, but each 
time I look at you, I can think of nothing but lying in your 
arms.’ 

‘Soon,’ he said. ‘The ships are almost ready. And when 
Menelaus sails away...’ 
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‘He’s bent on taking you with him.’ 

Paris grinned. ‘You think I can’t match a Greek in cun- 
ning?’ 

‘I’m afraid for you,’ she murmured. “The women are 
talking, asking who you are, what you want here. If. they 
should guess, we’re lost.’ 

‘They can only guess,’ he said. ‘The king is my friend, my 

brother, sealed in blood. He’ll hear nothing against me.’ He 
pushed her hair aside to kiss the white skin of her throat and 
the soft swell of her breasts. ‘And I shall steal his greatest 
treasure before he knows what he has lost.’ 
_ They clung together, their hands meeting and breaking 
away to caress each other’s quivering body, their mouths 
whispering between kisses all the pleasures which they did not 
dare to take, until they drew apart, their faces pale with 
longing for the peace they could only find in each other’s 
flesh. 

Above them, Pieris stood watching on the high bank. After 
a time, she walked quickly on up the path to the palace. 

Menelaus was angry with the slave girl for bursting in to in- 
terrupt his conversation with the scribes. He would have 
rebuked hér and sent her away, but she plucked at his arm like 
a bird, saying that he must hear her story. 

‘Well, tell it quickly, girl,’ he said. “You can see I’m busy. 
Is it another.of your tales about your mistress?’ 

‘It concerns the stranger,’ she said softly. ‘The boy Paris 
who stays here as your honoured guest. Perhaps my lord has 
trusted him too much.’ 

“What in Hades are you talking about?’ Menelaus said in 
bewilderment. ‘What should you know of a man like Paris?’ 

‘What I have seen,’ she said. ‘If you would go to the run- 
ning ground, you might judge for yourself how good a friend 
he is to you. But quickly, my lord - you must hurry.’ 

Menelaus hesitated, stroking his red-gold beard as he 
looked at the slave girl’s hard black eyes. 

‘Was it not Paris who saved you from a chariot-fall? Your 
eagerness to betray him is a strange form of gratitude, girl.’ ~ 

‘I know my duty, my lord,’ she said, looking down. ‘I seek 
only to throw the dust from your eyes.’ 

“You seek too much,’ Menelaus said, but he turned his steps 
towards the running-ground as he went out through the low 
door. 
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He stopped on the edge of the hill, suddenly reluctant to 
look. What if the girl had seen something, if he had been too 
quick to put his trust in the young man? Life had been so 
pleasant since Paris had entered it ~ he did not want his trust 
destroyed. 

‘Bah! It’s probably nothing,’ he said to himself. ‘I’ve 
nothing to fear.’ 

He went on over the hill. 

And of course he saw from the first glance that he was 
right. Only a spiteful child like Pieris could have construed 
evil from such a pretty scene. How lovely she looked, his 
Helen, with her black hair flowing free and a crown of flowers 
on her head, sitting on the black mare’s back as Paris led her 
along on a scarlet leading-rein. Now, where was the harm in 
that? He smiled and raised his hand in salute as Paris waved 
to him. 

‘Come down and join us!’ he shouted. ‘You’ll soon have an 
Amazon queen. to ride out hunting beside you. She sits as 
easily as aman.’ 

‘As a trick rider, you mean,’ Menelaus said with good- 
natured contempt as he came down the slope towards them. 
‘It’s not for kings and queens to go bareback riding, my 
friend. Teach her how to hold a chariot rein instead.’ He held 
his arms up to Helen as he came alongside the black mare. 
‘Come down, and let me show our guest how our men use 
their horses.’ 

‘Oh, but would you not like me to ride beside your chariot 
like this?’ she said, laughing. ‘You must not be angry with 
Paris. I saw him here and begged him to let me try, so that I 
could learn for myself and surprise you with my skill. And 
now I have displeased you.’ 

‘It is not a-womanly skill,’ Menelaus said as she slid down 
into his arms. ‘I’d rather you surprised me with a warm cloak 
for my travels ~ look to your weaving, Helen, and leave horse- 
taming to men.’ 

He turned to Paris and clapped him on the shoulder. 

“Well, what shall it be today? Wrestling? A chariot race?’ 

“We'll wrestle, if it pleases you,’ Paris said. ‘And your fair 
queen shall be our judge - with her consent?’ 

“With my lord’s consent,’ Helen said quietly. ‘His pleasure 
is my law.’ 

‘Aye, that’s as it should be,’ Menelaus said. ‘Yes. You shall 
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stay and judge us.’ He turned to smile at her as they stripped 
off their clothes. It was as well that he had no gift for mind- 
reading, for Helen’s thoughts would have flattered his pride 
less than the tender concern on her face.- 

The .years had broadened and coarsened Menelaus, 
thickening his waist and belly and multiplying the reddish 
hairs which sprouted like grass on his pale skin, except on his 
shoulder blades where there were two neat oases of hairless 
flesh. Perhaps, Helen thought, he was more conscigus of his 
defects than he liked to admit, for she saw him spreading his 
hands over the fleshy pockets of his hips as if to deny their 
existence. He had aged - but she knew his strength, and she 
trembled for Paris, slightly built as a girl for all his height. 

‘Well?’ Menelaus flexed his muscles, doubling his arms and 
looking at them with satisfaction. ‘What shall we make the 
prize today?’ 

‘Victory’s enough for me,’ Paris said with a smile. 

‘So sure of it?’ 

‘Try me.’ 

Menelaus nodded, narrowing his eyes against the sun. He 
came forward with a sudden rush like a bull at a gate, head 
down, fists punching air until he was near enough to take a 
grasp on Paris’s shoulders. 

Helen watched, trying to look saline than she felt. She had 
seen too little of wrestling to understand the sport well, but 
it seemed to her anxious eyes that Paris was not trying very 
hard to win. She saw him at one moment with his hands an 
inch from his opponent’s throat, sliding them down to take a 
harmless grasp on Menelaus’s waist. She could see that he was 
quicker on his feet and faster in every movement, yet when he 
could have easily slipped out from under Menelaus’s arm, he 
stood and grappled, letting Menelaus twist his body back until 
his golden curls swept the dust. She gasped as she saw a bright 
stain of blood spreading on his ribs, but when she thought all 
was lost, he broke free, laughing and shaking the damp curls 
of his fringe out of his eyes. Rashly, he risked a sideways 
glance at her, a glance which almost brought him down as 
Menelaus seized him by the waist and wrenched him round. 

But Menelaus was the older man and he tired quickly. He 
was starting to pant and stumble. Sweat was pouring off his 
body. Paris - who had grown adept in losing to appease his 
host — seemed suddenly invincible. His hands no longer 
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slipped but fastened like leeches on Menelaus’s forearms, 
forcing them back to breaking point. Helen saw the fury in 
her lord’s face as he wrenched and struggled in vain. She did 
not want him to win, but she trembled for Paris if he lost. 

“Whose victory?’ Paris said softly. ‘Whose?’ 

‘Not yet,’ Menelaus said. 

She heard the crack of bones. 

‘Paris!’ she cried. ‘Paris is the victor!’ 

Panting, laughing, they drew apart. Menelaus rubbed his 
arms and looked for bruises. 

‘Close fight,’ he said. ‘I almost took you down at the start. 
I couid have had you then, you know.’ 

“You’re a generous host,’ Paris said. ‘And an honourable 
fighter.’ He clapped his hand on Menelaus’s shoulder. ‘Prac- 
tice is all you need to make a fiercer wrestler than I’ll ever be.’ 

‘Oh, I'll match you yet,’ Menelaus said. He turned to 
Helen. ‘You sounded very joyous in calling the victor’s name, 
my queen.’ 

‘I feared for you,’ she said softly. ‘1 thought - you know 
how foolish women are, my lord - that you were hurt.’ 

‘Little fool!’ Menelaus said, and he put an arm round her to 
squeeze her waist. ‘Who are you to have thoughts, eh? 
Women were made for breeding, not for thinking. That’s 
right, isn’t it, Paris? You’re a womanising man-what do you say?’ 

Paris laughed. ‘I? If I had such a queen, I’d leave her little 
time for thinking.’ 

“My lord Paris speaks too freely of another man’s wife,’ 
Helen said. ‘It does not please me.’ She put a hand on 
Menelaus’s arm. ‘For all his talk of women, I think our guest 
is more at ease in your company, and with your permission, I 
will leave him in it.’ 

Menelaus looked after her as she walked away. 

‘I’m afraid she doesn’t share my love of you,’ he said. 
“You’ll forgive her manner. She’s a cold, strange sort of a 
creature sometimes. I don’t know...’ 

‘Such beauty may be forgiven anything,’ Paris said. ‘I envy 
your good fortune.’ 

‘I envy a free man,’ Menelaus said. - 


The plane trees had been felled, the long planks treated, 
bound together and dragged by horses down the Eurotas to 
where the river flowed out into the sea. Messengers were sent 
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daily to give reports on the progress of the ships. In the ar- 
chive room, the scribes’ complaints were bitter as more and 
more articles were brought in for listing: jars of pitch to seal 
the huils, oil, fine cloths and ivory-work for gifts and barter, 
provisions for the voyage. All was ready and Menelaus still 
lingered, vainly hoping that Paris would change his mind and 
that they would sail together. 

For Paris, the days passed with dreary slowness. His limbs 
were aching from the king’s friendship, for Menelaus, deter- 
mined to prove that he had lost none of the dash and vigour of 
his youth, was killing them both for his vanity. They hunted 
from dawn until dusk, they wrestled under the hard bright eye 
of the midday sun until the sweat poured off their bodies, they 
taced their chariots until the flanks of the horses steamed like 
hot springs ~ and through a mist of exhaustion Paris saw the 
cool sweet smile of Helen as she walked among her maids, a 
mirage in the murderous heat of day. Yet Menelaus, not he, 
went to lie in those milk-white arms at dawn while he must 
toss and turn on his fleecy bed under the tangled stars. He had 
watched the moon turn from a yellow, round-bellied harlot 
into a hunter’s knife . 

‘When?’ Pandarus muttered. ‘Our ships will be rotting on 
the shore by now. It’s all very well for you, Paris, drinking 
out of the king’s cup and lording it over his companions. 
What about us? Are we taking her with us or not? I can’t keep 
my men quiet for ever.’ 

‘I’ve done all I can to get him to go. What more can I do? 
There’s nothing for it but to wait.’ 

‘There is,’ Pandarus grinned, and he licked his finger and 
drew it across his throat. ‘I'll do it myself if you give me the 
word.’ 

‘And bring ali the Furies and the strength of Agamemnon 
down on us? Don’t be such a hothead.’ 

‘Winter’s coming,” Pandarus said. ‘You’re no sailor, boy, 
but if you’re thinking of going out to sea in a nor’-nor’-easter 
off the cape, you can be sure Troy isn’t going to open her 
gates to the goddess - except to bury her.’ 

Paris looked at him in silence. 

‘I mean it,’ Pandarus said. 


‘If only he would go with his ship,’ Helen sighed, looking 
_at her loom with listless eyes. ‘I never knew a man say fare- 
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well so often and linger so long. Nurse! Nurse! Tell one of 
the women to come and play to me, for I’m weary to death of 
stitching.” She paced up and down the room, her eyes turning 
again and again to the window. ‘It’s nearly dusk. They should 
be back from the hills by now.’ 

“You’re wonderfully eager for their return,’ the nurse said, 
watching her closely. “You never used to sit and watch for him 
before that boy came.’ 

‘Boy? Oh, Lord Paris.’ She turned away her head. ‘What 
makes you think I would concern myself with his safety?’ 

‘Don’t ‘‘Oh, Lord Paris’’ me, child,’ the nurse said. ‘It’s as 
well for you no one else saw you coming back that morning, 
one behind the other, guilty as . . . Oh, I’ve said nothing!’ She 
drew back as Helen’s eyes darkened. ‘I did not speak. You 
play your games, my lady.’ 

Can I trust her? she wondered. She’s served me all my life. 
If she takes her chattering tongue into the women’s room... 

‘Dear nurse,’ she said, and her voice was as sweet and 
beguiling as only Helen’s could be. , You know my anger 
means nothing. I would not harm you.’ 

*You’ve tried often enough,’ the old woman iid tartly. ‘If- 
I had the time to waste, I’d number the occasions. The Good 
Mother Earth knows there never was such a troublesome, 
wilful child as you sent to try an old woman.’ 

‘Don’t talk of that now.’ She put her hand on the nurse’s 
arm with a pretty caressing gesture. ‘What - what did you 
see?’ 

‘Enough to worry me.’ She folded the delicately woven 
cloths and laid them in neat order on the bed. ‘You’ve enemies 
here, my lady. The girl for one, Young Pieris.’ 

“Young Pieris! She was old before I saw the light! Nurse, 
dear sweet nurse, you know how well I love you. Tell me, 
what would you think if I told you I was going to sail to Troy 
with him?’ 

‘I’d say you were a fool,’ the nurse said slowly. ‘To go and 
live with a lot of barbarians who never heard of us? You'd 
end like me, working your hands to the bone for some Trojan 
lady. What’s wrong with your own country? Stay with your 
own people. There’s sense in that.’ 

‘But I love him,’ she murmured. ‘I never loved a man 
before. I never knew I cared So little about being a goddess, so 
much about being a woman.’ 
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‘You think one man’s love can stop all men from wor- 
shipping you?’ She sighed as she looked at Helen’s shining 
eyes. ‘Oh, I don’t doubt you believe it. He’s a handsome 
young fellow, that I’ll grant you. Prettily spoken, too, if he’s 
put these ideas into your head. It’s not so easy, child. Your 
husband’s a hard, proud man and a warrior. Remember when 
they came to woo you, how he talked of Troy? You’ve not 
forgotten that? And if this Trojan takes you prisoner . . .’ 

‘’'d be no prisoner. 1’d go with all my heart. Oh and 
wouldn’t it be fine to ride like a queen dressed in gold through 
the spacious streets of Troy? I’d take you with me. You could 
have your own women to dress you, live the life of a free 
woman....’ 

‘I’m too old for that nonsense,’ the nurse said, ‘though I see 
it’s to your liking. No, I’ve made my home here and I’ve no 
stomach for ships.’ é 

‘Then it’s time you found one,’ Helen said and unclosed her 
hand to show the glittering point of a bronze dagger. ‘Do you 
know it?’ 

‘Aye,’ the nurse said slowly. ‘Lord Castor’s.’ 

‘One word of what I’ve said and I'll slit your tongue with 
it,’ Helen said. ‘I’m not losing my sweet Paris because of an 
old woman’s gossip. You shail sail with us. You know too 
much.’ 

‘May the good mother have mercy on you! I, who’ve loved 
youlike my own child. ...’ 

‘Yes, yes, I know all that,’ Helen said impatiently. ‘And so 
you always will. Come, I want to know if the goddess favours 
my going. There’s a lamb slaughtered for tonight’s sacrifice - 
you shall read the entrails. Everyone knows how skilled you 
Arcadians are at interpreting such things. Quickly, come!’ 

The old woman followed her with tranced steps, shaking 
her head from side to side. It was the only protest she felt safe 
to make when Helen was in this mood. 

They passed Pieris in one of the passages, carrying the child 
in her arms. She shrank away from Helen’s glance as if a scor- 
pion tail had struck at her, but when they had passed, she ran 
after them shrieking like a harpy: 

‘Remember her face, my child. I'll see you don’t forget it. 
Queen Helen, who would have murdered you - remember that 
when you take your father’s place!’ 

Helen looked at the nurse. 
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‘And you would have me stay?’ 

Flies settled in a crawling, buzzing chain as they knelt down 
to slit the belly of the slaughtered lamb. The old woman drew 
out a bloody handful of guts and spread them on the stones. 
Helen watched her anxiously as she moved to and fro, making 
what use she could of the fading light. She shook her head and 
bent to turn back the flap of the stomach, peering at the grey 
honeycombed walls. 

‘What do you see?’ She bent to look over the nurse’s 
shoulder. ‘Shall I - shall I have a child? Will they sing of me? 
Why don’t you speak? Can you see nothing?’ 

She felt her flesh turn cold as the nurse lifted her head and 
looked at her with tears running down the wrinkles of her thin 
cheeks. 

‘What is it? What can you see?’ | 

‘Blood,’ she whispered. ‘The walls of a great city cracked 
with flames. The whole sky seems to be burning, the sun falls 
like a slain head, bloodying the sea. . . .” She stared into the 
shadows of the gathering dusk with such a strange look that 
Helen turned to glance in terror at the open gates. 

‘Not one to be spared. Not even the children. Fires are 
burning on the plain. They are weeping for their dead. So 
many dead .. . the glorious pride of Greece . . . the walls will- 
be hung with black and the women will weep and smear their 
faces with dust .. . the empty halls. They wait for the torches 
to burn, for their lords to come home.’ Her hand fastened on 
Helen’s arm. ‘There’ll be more blood shed for this than in all 
the years I’ve lived. You must not, you cannot go.’ 

‘Shed for what?’ she whispered. ‘For - me? Will they die 
for me?’ 

_‘A curse on your pride - yes, you! For the goddess whose 
name you do not deserve to speak, for the beauty she gave 
you!’ 

Helen stared at her as the brassy note of trumpets sounded 
up from the plain. 

“You shall not stop me with your tales of woe,’ she said 
softly. ‘Nothing will stop me.’ : 

She turned as the chariots rattled through the gates, led by 
Menelaus and Paris. He looked, she thought, as glorious as 
her brothers as he flung his reins to a stable boy and sprang 
down as lightly as if the day had just begun; she could hardly 
bring herself to glance at Menelaus, wiping the sweat from his 
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scarlet face. Slowly, she went forward to greet him, pausing as 
she saw one of Agamemnon’s heralds talking with two of the 
huntsmen. 

- Menelaus stood with his back to her, his arm round Paris’s 
waist. 

‘Well, the gods were against you today, my friend. I 
thought you’d be sure to bring him down.’ 

‘The victory went to the better man,’ Paris said. ‘1 had as 
much pleasure in watching as I would have had from killing 
the boar myself - your husband’s-a fine huntsman, Lady 
Helen, and a brave one.’ 

‘Indeed, your fame must be great to bring a follower of 
Agamemnon to your side, my lord,’ she murmured. 

Menelaus barely glanced at her. ‘He had another purpose in 
his visit,’ he said. ‘Veil your face. You know I do not like you 
to flaunt yourself in public.’ 

‘It’s cruel of you to deprive us of the sight of your wife’s 
beauty,’ Paris said and looked slyly at her. “With Helen beside 
us, who has need of the sun?’ 

‘Not cruel,’ Menelaus said. ‘Prudent. What are you doing 
here, wife? You should have been in your rooms, preparing 
for our return.’ , 

Helen bowed her head. ‘Forgive me, my sweet lord. We 
were reading the signs for your voyage . . . you will not be 
angry with me for being anxious for your wellbeing?’ 

‘Your concern is apt in timing,’ he said curtly. ‘My 
brother...’ 

‘Agamemnon, king of kings, most glorious of men,’ the 
Mycenae herald said reverently as he made his way forward. 

‘To my knowledge, I have but one brother,’ Menelaus said. 
‘‘He’s heard something of my plans and sends word that he 
wishes me to make all speed with my departure - for Crete. 
There’s a rebel rising against King Ideomeneus, and since I 
have some knowledge of the Cretan court . . .” He sighed. ‘I 
wish I had not. Zeus knows I’ve no wish to go since you won’t 
be with me, Paris. Well, what did the signs say? I hope the old 
crone’s found something to put me in better spirits.’ 

‘Indeed she has,’ Helen said. ‘The signs were of such a won- 
derful nature as ‘to strike us quite dumb - were they not, 
nurse? A voyage of glory lies before you, rich in plunder. All 
will bow before your greatness, and only I will weep as I wait 
for your return.’ 
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He looked at the nurse’s bent head and walked across to 
her. 

‘Well? Are the signs indeed so auspicious?’ 

‘Look for yourself,’ she muttered. ‘My lord.’ 

Helen trembled as he knelt and turned the entrails over with 
the point of his knife. Her guilt seemed to her to flame as 
darkly as the mare’s eye lying close to her breast. 

‘Bah!’ Menelaus said impatiently. ‘I’m not a sorcerer or 
priest. It means nothing to me. You’re very pale, old woman. 
What ails you ~ has your mistress been beating you?’ 

‘It’s nothing,’ she whispered, ‘I wish that you would delay 
going on this journey, mylord.’ _ 

“What - when I’m commanded by my brother and when 
you say the signs are all for glory?’ He looked from her to 
Helen. ‘What’s the truth of this business? What’s the old 
witch talking about?’ 

‘Love has overwrought our feelings,’ Helen said softly. 
‘Being women and weak, is it so strange that we cannot hide 
our sorrow?’ She put her hand on his arm. ‘Come, you shall 
tell me of your victories in the chase and I will ease your 
weariness.’ She glanced back at the circle of men and added in 
a whisper: ‘I wish you would ask Lord Paris to keep from 
staring at me. It seems he forgets I am your wife, and if he is 
‘to stay here as my guest, I would have him remember it.’ 

' ©You heard what she said,’ Menelaus said and turned to 
grin at Paris. ‘There are girls enough for any man in the 
women’s room. Keep your looks for them, my friend.’ 

Paris lingered in the courtyard while the men went down to 
the baths and the horses were led away to their stalls. The 
gates were closed. The guards lit the torches in their room and 
settled back to a long evening of gambling and gossip. He 
heard their noisy bursts of laughter, the lonely clicking song 
of cicadas, the soft rustling of the wind. He felt lonely and 
afraid. The messenger had looked at him too hard and too of- 
ten, talking of the time he had crossed the Isthmus at Troy 
and glancing at him with sly amusement. I could, he thought, 
go now. I’m still the master of my own choice. But even as he 
thought it, he knew it was no longer so. In declaring love, he 
had surrendered the freedom to choose. 

*You’ll never hold her.’ 

He turned to see the nurse standing behind him like his con- 
science, 
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‘Go,’ she whispered. “Take your robber. crew and Jeave us in 
peace. You had no right to come here with your lies and gifts, 
Trojan.’ 

‘Your mind’s wandering, old woman,’ he said softly. ‘You 
don’t know what you’re saying. The king is my friend.’ 

‘I know this much,’ she said. ‘She'll never give her love to 
one man, nor will other men let you keep her.’ She came very 
close to him. He could see now how she trembled, how her 
eyes blinked and narrowed to hold back the tears. ‘I read the 
signs,’ she said. ‘They will not sing your name among the 
glorious dead, Lord Paris. A glib seducer. That’s how they’ll 
remember you.’ 

She shrank away like an old dog too often beaten, as a shaft 
of light fell from the open casement above the hall, striking 
the ground like a sword. Paris looked up to where Menelaus 
stood by Helen’s side, his hand on her shoulder. Her robe had 
been loosened and her black hair spilled over the sill as she 
leant down, smiling, to look at him. He saw the king’s hand 
resting on the white skin of her arm, slowly stroking it. 

‘Give us some privacy,’ Menelaus said. ‘I’m not a man who 
cares for taking his pleasures in public. And may the gods go 
with you, my friend.’ 

As Paris walked away, the king’s laughter rang out like the 
harsh challenge of a trumpet call. 


His pleasures taken, his body eased, Menelaus lay back with 
his neck on the silvered rim of the bath, watching her as she 
moved quietly about, fetching the oil and the broad-lipped 
water jug to place at his side. She looked very beautiful with 
her hair loose to her narrow waist and the bronze gleaming on 
her wrists. He reached out to touch her as she passed by. 

‘You always said you longed to see beyond Taygetos,’ he 
said. ‘I’il take you with me - as far as the sea.’ 

‘Ah, but I was young then,’ she said. ‘Now, I’m wiser and 
know where my place is, my sweet lord. You know the tale of 
the two young gods, sitting at their mother’s knees, the earth- 
shaker and the wise one? They both wanted to sit on her lap, 

-but there was only room for one. ‘‘Go then,”’ their mother 
said, ‘‘and whoever circles the world first shall sit upon my 
lap.’’ The earthshaker sprang up and was gone like a thun- 
derboit. His brother sat still for a while, then walked slowly 
round his mother’s chair and took his place on her lap. When 
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the earthshaker returned, he looked with fury at his brother. 
*‘And why should he, who has never left your side, sit on your 
lap?”’ he asked. His mother replied: ‘‘Because he understood 
that one does not need to circle the world to comprehend it’’.’ 

Menelaus laughed. ‘It’s not the way to glory, but, for a 
woman, it’s a good way of thinking. Come and sit by me now 
and tell me how you love me.’ 

. She knelt down, brushing the springing red hair back from 
his forehead with gentle hands. The dagger lay cold against 
her skin. It would be very easy to kill him now. 

‘Or would you love me better as a hero, a sacker of cities?’ 

Her hand dropped to her side. ‘Which city, my sweet lord?’ 

‘Our guest’s,” he said. ‘Troy.’ He was too bent on telling his 

«news to hear the sharp intake of her breath. ‘Yes, the 
messenger told me of it. Small wonder he would not tell us his 
father’s name. My brother sent a ship through to the 
Hospitable Sea last year, and that old miser, Priam, took an 
oxen weight of bronze in payment for beaching on the shores 
of his land. This messenger was with the ship and he saw the 
king’s favourite son, a boy as handsome as Apollo. Well, 
today, he saw him again. Our guest. : 

_ ‘Beyond doubt? Did you - question Lord Paris?’ 

Menelaus grinned. ‘To put the fear of death in him? I’m not 
such a fool as that. But I don’t want him to leave here. He’s 
the first Trojan to come to our shores since we took the - for a 
long time. I’m curious to know what brought him here, and, 
besides, he’ll be most useful to us for information. We don’t 
know how strong the Trojan allies are.’ 

“You have my brothers’ land,’ she said. ‘Isn’t that enough 
for a great king? What do you want with Troy?’ 

‘Don’t speak so sharply. There’s gold in such a war to make 
any woman’s eyes gleam,’ he said. ‘But if we knew how many 
chiefs Priam has under his command, how strong they are 
behind their walls, where their water supplies come from. . .’ 
He leant back to look up into her almond eyes. ‘You'll find 
out more by sweet words and soft looks than I with catgut and 
threats. Use your charms on him.’ 

‘And if they work too well?’ 

‘ll have him killed,’ Menelaus said. ‘I like him well, even: 
if he’s a Trojan liar, but no man abuses my friendship. You 
look pale. Would his death distress you?’ 

‘I only grieve because you call him your friend,’ she said. ‘I 
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know how bitter it is to be deceived.’ 

‘Oh, Pll be.revenged,’ he said, ‘when I return from Crete.’ 
He clasped his hands gently behind her neck, drawing her 
towards him until she choked for breath. ‘Give me the dagger, 
Helen. I’ll die in battle in my own time.’ He laughed at the 
fury in her eyes. ‘It needs more than a woman to outwit me, 
my queen. You'll learn to-forgive your brothers’ deaths — as I 
must learn to forgive your barrenness.’ 


TH 


Menelaus left as soon as the child had been named. Helen was 
not there to bid him farewell. Her grief, she said, was too 
great, but the story the women told over their looms was that 
the queen was wild with anger to see the slave girl’s child 
named in public as the heir and Pieris decked out like a prin- 
cess with gold upon her wrists and her eyelids painted like 
peacock feathers. 

‘Well?’ Pandarus said, as the last jingling chariot was ° 
wrapped in the misty hills and the last hoofbeats turned to 
echoes. ; 

Paris shook his head. ‘We’ll wait for one day more, my 
friend. I’ll take no risks that are not necessary.’ 

It was the slowest day of hot summer, too stifling for the 
women to do more than lie in their rooms, talking in languid 
voices of time past. Paris sat on the porch and played 
knucklebones with Pandarus, bandying jokes for the benefit 
of the guards. They kept their distance for a time, remem- 
bering the king’s instructions, but the heat was great and the 
sound of wine spilling into the cups made their parched 
mouths water. One by one, they put down their swords and 
gathered round to watch the game. 

‘Pass out the cups,’ Paris said. ‘I need the help of all the 
gods to beat this knave. Let’s drink to all of them and wish 
them well.’ Not one was forgotten, from Zeus to the humblest 
dryad ~ Paris grinned and tossed the bones across the ground 
while they passed from telling tales to weeping and swearing 
bonds of friendship until the moon rose up stealthily from 
behind the spiked peaks of Taygetos to look down on her 
vassals and laugh into the gaping, wine-soured mouths of the 
guards of Menelaus’s palace. 

‘I reckon there’s enough left to drink to a long night’s sleep 
to them,’ Pandarus said, and he shook the last drops from the 
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jar into his cup and tipped them down his throat. Carefully, 
he took the curved knife out of his belt and polished the blade 
on the back of his hand. ‘Ready then, my young lord?’ 

‘Ready,’ Paris whispered. ‘Send one of the men down to the 
stalls for horses. We'll take the black mares and three others. 
Tell him to use his knife if there’s trouble.’ 

Pandarus’s teeth glittered like sunlit rocks in his beard, all 
patched with gold. 

‘You think we’ve need of your instructions? You look to 
the prize, boy. I’ll deal with the gates and the chariots - and 
leave the killing to me,’ he said, as Paris thrust his knife into 
his belt. 

He went softly past the sleepers in the smoking hall, 
following the light from the flames which flickered above him 
in the high bronze lamps. His shadow crept at a slant up the 
wall as he mounted the stairs, his heart beating so loudly that 
he thought the whole palace must wake to shout ‘Robber!’ 
and come clamouring at his heels like a pack of hunting dogs. 

Not a sound broke the quiet. 

The guard across her door slept like a baby, chewing his 
fingers and smirking at his dreams. He couldn’t risk it. 
Quickly, he took out the knife and thrust it into the soft red 
roll of the neck, slitting it up to the ear. He kicked the legs out 
of the way, then lifted back the heavy curtain. 

She was standing by the window, dressed all in white and 
goid, a quivering diadem of golden leaves twined across her 
forehead, the mare’s eye gleaming on her breast as she stared 
up at the silver mirror of the moon. To his dazed eyes she 
seemed a priestess of the night, unearthly, untouchable. 
Slowly, she turned towards him, her eyes curving to her smile 
as she held out her arms. 

‘Paris,’ she said and gently touched his face with her hands. 
‘My Paris.’ 

The scents of musk and jasmine wrapped him in a cloud. At 
that moment it seemed that he held all women on earth in his 
embrace. 

‘I’ll go with you now,’ she whispered. ‘The nurse will fetch 
down the gold.’ 

‘Gold?’ he murmured, drunk with longing for her. ‘To 
Hades with it. I came for you, not treasure.’ 

Helen laughed and shook her lovely head until her hair fell 
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tumbling over his hands. ‘But I want to come to Troy as a 
queen,’ she said. . 

“You shall,’ he said, pressing his lips against her throat. 
‘Let her bring it then, but quickly. I can’t risk much loss of 
time.’ 

He turned as the nurse woke with a squawk of horror at 
seeing him there with her mistress locked in his arms. 

‘One more sound and I'll kill you,’ he said and spun the 
knife in front of her. ‘Do as your mistress says and you'll 
come to no harm.’ 

She looked at his brilliant eyes and then at the bloody point 
of the knife. ‘What is my lady’s wish?’ she asked slowly. 

“You see how wise she is,’ Helen said gaily, and she put the 
intricately wrought key in the old woman’s trembling hands. 
‘Go to the store-room and bring as much gold as you can 
carry down to the courtyard. You shall have a brooch for 
yourself if you’re quick.’ 

Paris, not being used to the easy duality of mind which 
allows a woman to embrace her lover tenderly while picking 
the gold off his belt with her fingernails, paced up and down. 
the courtyard in despair at her slowness. The chariots were 
yoked to the horses, but Helen would not leave the porch until 
the nurse had shown her the brooches, pins and diadems of 
gold, wrapped in a woollen cloak. They were laid on the 
bround and counted over. It seemed that some were missing. 

‘Surely there’s enough here?’ Paris protested. ‘I didn’t 
come as a robber,’ He stopped as her eyes filled with tears. 

“You wouldn’t have me come to Troy like a beggar girl? 
You said you loved me - what was that?’ 

A shriek, strident as a frightened hawk, rang out of the 
guard room. The nurse hurried to wrap the gold up in the 
cloth and clasped it to her bosom as Pandarus rose like a 
ghost from the darkness. 

‘Dead?’ Paris asked. 

‘Aye. You'll have no trouble now,’ he said, laughing. 
‘Zeus, but it’s good to be working again. I feel strong enough 
for twenty whores tonight.’ He turned towards Helen. ‘Don’t 
hide your face from me, sweet lady. I’ve not had so many 
chances as Paris to enjoy it.’ 

Mothers, what’s to become of me, she thought, as he put a 
salty black hand on her arm and pinched it. It’s a harlot god- 
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dess they want, a Corinth whore - oh, why did I ever believe 
him? She shuddered and made a sharp movement back as 
Pandarus slid his hand up to fondle her breast. 

‘Let her alone, you old goat,’ Paris said angrily and pushed 
him back. ‘You’re not fit to touch her.’ 

The old pirate looked at him for a long moment. ‘You said 
that she was all for us, lad. You wouldn’t be playing tricks 
with an old friend?’ 

‘She belongs to all of us - as a goddess,’ Paris said. ‘As a 
woman, she is mine.’ 

‘Oh, aye?’ Pandarus said. ‘Try telling your brothers that.’ 
His shoulders shook with angry laughter as Paris lifted her up 
in his arms and set her in the chariot. ‘And what’s my prize - 
the old witch? Is that my reward for weeks of waiting? You 
can’t sail the ship without me to guide you, young Paris. 
Remember that before you lay down the rules.’ 

The first cocks were crowing on the plain. Paris looked up 
to the pale glimmer of the Pleiades. ‘Dispute my rules later if 
you wish,’ he said. ‘We don’t have time to argue now, Go and 
summon the men.’ | 

_The bolt was drawn back from the bronze gates. Pandarus 
and his followers struggled to drag them open while Paris 
shouted to them to hurry. Somewhere in the palace a child 
began.t6 cry. 

‘Hermione!’ Helen looked up quickly. ‘She’s calling me. 
Oh, Ican’t...’ 

‘Too late, my queen,’ Paris said, and he lifted the reins and 
lashed them down across the harnessed mares to set them ina 
gallop down to the plain, under the dew-drenched trees, turn- 
ing their heads away from the glistening slopes at the foot of 
the mountains. 

Helen looked back until she could no longer distinguish the 
white peaks of Taygetos from the pale and vaporous light of 
morning. She closed her eyes so that he should not see that she 
was crying. 

The horses’ strength was spent when they reached the shore 
to see the blood-red sun lying on the edge of the sky. They had 
left the ship drawn up on the shingle in a place sheltered from 
the wind by a small pine-bordered island close to the shore. 
Cranae, someone said it was called. 

‘We'll sail tomorrow,’ Paris said to Pandarus as they 
unyoked the chariots. ‘We can make everything ready tonight. 
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There’s a barrel or two of dried fish to carry on board. And 
we’ll be needing water. You'll send the men out to find some 
before dusk?’ 

‘I will,’ Pandarus said. ‘Although why I should take orders 
from you after suffering that old woman’s wailings and com- 
plainings all the way from Therapne. . .’ He turned to glower 
down at the nurse, sitting on a rock with a face as sour as. 
green plums. ‘Fine thanks for my trouble. Zeus, but you test a 
man’s friendship to its limits, Paris.’ Grumibling still, he went 
off to shout instructions at his men. 

Helen stood on the edge of the sea, watching the wind as it 
sent the spray flying back from the breaking waves in an airy 
mist of white and gold. 

‘It’s like looking at the sky,’ she murmured as he came to 
stand -beside her. ‘Thinking beyond one world and then 
another, until you have no thoughts left. I never knew. When 
they told me of the sea, I thought of a lake, the size of a plain, 
all set around with cities.’ 

‘And you would sail around the lake conquering each in 
turn,’ Paris said tenderly. ‘And so you shall. The men are for 
sailing to Sidon and then up the coast. We'll buy you pretty 
cloths coloured malachite green and purple squeezed from 
shellfish on the shore and you shall choose some gifts for my 
mother and my brother’s wives.’ 

‘If they will take them from me,’ she sighed. ‘What will 
they think of me, coming to them like a harlot, a Greek’s 
wife? They'll look at me in scorn ane call me a shameless 
woman.’ 

‘Not in my hearing,’ Paris said. There’ s nothing to fear. 
You have the mare’s eye on your breast. They will worship 

you.’ 

‘And you, Paris?’ she said softly, lifting her face towards 
him. 

‘I will love you,’ he said and lifted her up in his arms. 
‘Come and we'll let the waves wash away every taint and 
memory of Greece. You shall come to Troy as a free woman, 
as.my wife.’ 

He carried her through the shallows until they stood on the 
sloping shore of the little island. He felt how she trembled as 
he bent to unfasten the gold clasps on her shoulders and took 
the snaking belt of gold from her waist. When she was naked, 
he drew back and looked at her. Any other woman would 
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have lifted her arms or twisted her body to show herself as 
vanity told her she looked most lovely, but Helen only shook 
back the mane of her black hair and smiled with pleasure to 
see how the last light lay like bronze on her skin. 

‘Oh, they are wrong to speak of your beauty,’ he said at last 
in a soft, wondering voice. ‘How can they, when there are no 
words to describe it?’ 

‘Take me,’ she said and stretched out her arms for him 
to lead her into the water. ‘Take me now. Oh, my sweet 
Paris . . .’ She stood still as he lifted the red stone to press his 
lips to the cleft of her breasts. Their bodies moved against 
each other in the gentle surge of the waves. Enmeshed, intent, 
shaking with their longing for each other, they kissed the salt 
from each other’s skins as if they would die for lack of it, 
whispering each other’s name over and over again while the 
gulls swooped over them. 

He took her again on the shore, and the fury of his desire 
was matched by hers as they struggled and laughed and cried 
at their delight in each other. Then he made her kneel beside 
him and watched her face as he caressed her pointed breasts 
and the softness of her fiesh until he knew each hidden delight 
of her body. He tormented her with pleasure until she shud- 
dered and moaned and twisted her hands in his hair and 
whispered yearning protests as he pressed her down into the 
soft dark sand. And then they lay in peace, hand in hand, and 
told each other that no two people had ever loved each other 
as they did. Afterwards they fell easily into sleep. 

When Paris woke, it was past dawn and Helen was standing 
on the edge of the sea with her gold belt in her hand. 

‘It’s an offering to the sea-god for a safe journey,’ she 
called. 

He watched her as she knelt by the rippling waves, her head 
bent, her arms stretched out in front of her, and he saw how 
she turned her head.up to look at the distant mountains. His 
war for her, he thought ruefully, had not begun. It was not 
Menelaus who threatened him, but the tree-cloaked hills, the 
spangled olives and slow-rushing rivers. She would grieve not 
for her lord, but for her land. 

‘You must try to forget if we are always to be as happy as 
we are now,’ he said gently as he carried her back to the shore. 
‘You are Helen of Troy now.” 

’ ‘And glad of it,’ she said quickly. But as the ship glided 
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languidly out over the dark waves, she stood with her back to 
the prow and her eyes fixed on the slowly sinking hills, until 
the last one had been engulfed in water. 


Agamemnon, king of kings, lay back in his raised golden 
chair with a soft grunt of content. His left hand held the chine 
to his bearded lips so that he might suck the last shreds of red 
meat from the bone, the other dangled to stroke the dark curls 
of a snake-bodied dancing girl with the narrow muscled feet 
of her profession as brown and bare as her breasts. At his side 
the queen sat so still that she seemed a votive offering, a 
prisoner in her sheaf of gold, white-faced under the high 
diadem, her black hair dragged back to torture her forehead. 
All she had left, thought Menelaus, were the lovely, treach- 
erous eyes of her sister, but there was a chill listlessness in 
Agamemnon’s queen which killed desire. Helen could say she 
hated men and make it sound like a challenge to make them 
‘love her more - from Clytemnestra’s lips, it would seem cold 
truth. 

Agamemnon threw the bone to the dogs and signalied to the 
bard to take his lyre off the nail above his chair. No music 
could be worse than this silence, he thought, looking at his 
brother’s haggard, wrathful face. He bent to murmur to the 
dancing girl to make herself pleasant to Lord Menelaus. 

‘Let me alone,’ he said, as she slid her hand down his arms 
like a cat’s claw. ‘I didn’t come here for whores.’ 

‘Then what did bring you back from Crete?’ Agamemnon 
managed, with an effort, to make the question sound good- 
natured. ‘Wild horses couldn’t drag you away last time, I 
remember. Is Ideomeneus safe on his throne again? Why 
those fools don’t put a wall round their palace - how can a 
king live in comfort without a wall around his throne?’ 

‘I see yours are rising to match the mountains,’ Menelaus 
said. ‘Trouble again?’ 

He shrugged it off. ‘You know how it is. Rumours. Village 
panics. It’s only got to rain for two days and they’ re talking of 
the anger of Zeus. Well then, if Crete’s not up-in arms, what 
brings you here? I thought you couldn’t bear to be parted 
from the arms of fair Helen.’ He pinched his lips on the gold- 
rimmed cup, sipping up the dark wine. ‘We want some more 
of this, I think. What’s your verdict on it, brother?’ 

‘I didn’t come to drink,’ Menelaus said. ‘Give me the scep- 
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tre and I’ll tell you why I’m here. We waste time in this idle 
talk.’ 

Agamemnon looked at his brother’s pale stony eyes and 
gave a little laugh. ‘Our father named you well - leader of 
men. Take it then, but, for the love of Zeus, keep your speech 
short - we’ve had a long day’s hunting.’ 

The elders cleared their throats and leant forward to listen 
as Menelaus rose to his feet and looked down on them, willing 
them to hear him out. 

‘I come to command, not to plead a suit,’ he said, ‘We were 
born to be warriors and conquerors. It’s time that we proved 
it; my gallant chiefs. Look at us, how we sit round the hearth, 
dallying with wine cups and dancing girls, trading like mer- 
chants to enrich our store-rooms.’ His fierce eyes roamed over 
their faces. ‘What glory do you think this is, my lords, when 
we cringe behind our high walls. while there are cities to be 
taken? Troy’s my theme, my friends, the high walled city of 
Priam, spread-eagled like a gorgon on her isthmus, glutting 
herself on Greek gold, Greek tributes. Troy, whose tight fist 
dams up the Hellespont to keep us from the North and the 
East.’ 

‘So my sister went with the Trojan,’ Clytemnestra said in 
her cold brittle voice and bent to touch his shoulder with her 
spindle. ‘Why don’t you tell the lords of Agamemnon the 
truth, most noble Menelaus, before you rant of gold and 
glory? She left you for a pretty boy, the fair-haired son of 
Priam whom our messenger saw riding at your side, your 
honoured guest. That is why you would go to war with Troy.’ 

Menelaus looked at her pale face and glittering eyes and he 
remembered how Agamemnon had made her his wife. Hatred 
fostered for nine long years had cast her in her mother’s 
image. She would. not weep for the dead on the Trojan plain, 
the cold-eyed harpy. She would feed on the sorrows of his 
people as the sacred serpent gluts itself in the dark on the flesh 
of swine. And sorrows there would be: he knew the cost of 
war. 

‘You leap at half truths in the dark,’ he said. ‘You say she 
went with him. I tell you that the Trojan took her as a trophy, 
to cast dishonour on us. I’ll speak plainly with you, my lords. 


My own purpose in this is to take back my lawful wife and to" 


hang the head of that traitor Paris on my chariot. I will not 
turn back from the walls of Troy until I see them razed to 
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ashes, and until that day my only bedfellow will be my spear.’ 

There was a low rumbling in the darkness as the men leant 
towards and across and behind each other, consulting their 
neighbours with grave looks and slow nods of assent. Honour 
was their cold comfort in such an undertaking. The eldest 
among them rose to speak, a man of some seventy years, his 
grey beard falling to his waist. 

‘Give us the men and the ships and we will follow you, 
brother of Agamemnon,’ he said. ‘But what of the dark 
hordes? Are we to leave our palaces and our women unde- 
fended? Are we, in seeking to gain a new country, to risk 
losing our own?’: 

‘That’s a risk we must take,’ Menelaus said. ‘We’ve seen 
their strength. We know their weapons. If they come in force, 
all our strengths allied together will not keep them out. We 
know that we cannot count on the mountain tribes, nor the 
shore people, the goddess worshippers, to fight with us. To all 
men but the rulers a change of ruler does not seem the worse 
for being. . . different. We must fight the dark hordes alone - 
when they come. But if we should gather our strengths against 
Troy and break old Priam’s grip, honour and glory will be 
ours, the rich Eastern lands our plundering grounds, the 
Elysian fields our certain resting place.’ He strode towards his 
brother’s throne and knelt beside it. ‘Here is my leader. I 
place myself at his service and all the ships and men that I can 
command.’ He placed the sceptre on Agamemnon’s knees. 
‘Speak, brother.’ 

Agamemnon’s fingers moved over the familiar knots of en- 
twined leaves and clustered groups ornamenting the golden 
knob. His eyes flickered from the eyes of Menelaus to those of 
the waiting men, and he saw little to comfort his fears in either 
place. 

‘If that was a short speech, spare me your long ones,’ he 
said. ‘I’ve other ways. to spend my youth.’ He hesitated. 
‘Well, and what do you suggest my share should be in this? 
What’s the profit to me in exchanging Mycenae for a tent on a 
stinking plain and likely death, my warlike brother?’ He 
beckoned to him. ‘Something troubles me, Menelaus. Did the 
Trojan take only Helen? I - that is, it would indeed be an in- 
sult to the gods if he had robbed the gifts - ’ 

‘You made to me?’ A slight smile twitched Menelaus’s thin 
lips. His brother changed so little in his nature. ‘The store 
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rooms were emptied. The gold cups you kindly sent for the 
birth of my son are no doubt serving Priam and his kinsmen 
even at this moment.’ 

‘All of it?’ The king’s voice rose to a shriek. ‘The bowls, the 
seals, the...’ 

‘Listen to me, brother, before you give me an inventory of 
your generous offerings,’ Menelaus said quietly. ‘If victory is 
to be ours, I’ll give all my share to you. You can cover every 
wall of Mycenae with Priam’s gold, if that’s your wish. Each 
carease I strip will deliver up his armour to your tent. The 
bards will sing in truth of golden Agamemnon, mightiest of 
men, when you have conquered Troy.’ 

Golden Agamemnon looked into the dark contents of his 
wine cup with a reflective smile and said nothing. Silence was 
the only safe policy when doubt was king. 

There was a discreet rustle of excitement among the elders 


as black-bearded Aegisthus rose to his feet. Of all his fol- 


lowers Agamemnon placed the greatest trust in this man. 
There were those who thought his confidence was ill-placed, 
since Aegisthus was the younger brother of the queen’s first 
husband, Tantalus, cruelly slain by the warriors of Mycenae, 
but Aegisthus himself said that he was not the man to let a 
corpse lie between friends. Agamemnon had often been heard 
to say that if he could have chosen a man to be his brother, 
that man would have been Aegisthus, What the queen 
thought, no one knew. Now she watched with narrowed eyes 
as Agamemnon leant forward, his fingers knotted around the 
slender stem of his wine cup. 

‘Well?’ he said. ‘And what does Aegisthus have to say?’ 

‘I say that Menelaus speaks with the voice of your an- 
cestors, my king,’ he said. ‘There is glory to be gained from 
this adventure and there is no man more fit to be the leader of 
it than Agamemnon, king among men. As for me, I should be 
well content to play the watchdog for you in your absence. 
You need have no fears for Mycenae’s safety - I know each 
crack and loophole in her wails as well as the lumps in my 
mattress. I give you my pledge,’ he said, raising his voice over 
the chuckles of the elders, ‘that no invader will set foot here 
before your return. I will guard it and your queen as I would 
my own kingdom - and my own wife.’ 

‘And to no man,would I more willingly entrust it,’ 
Agamemnon said, and his eyes watered with sentimental love. 
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Menelaus looked at him. For himself, he would not have 
trusted Aegisthus and his soft speeches further than the end of 
his dagger, but if they inspired his brother’s confidence, he 
had nothing to gain by voicing his doubts. It was enough to 
know that he had won, that he would have his vengeance on 
the thieves of Troy. 

“We’re together then?’ 

‘Not,’ Agamemnon said quickly, ‘in command. I come as 
the leader - or not at all.’ 

-Menelaus made his answer by laying his sword at his 
brother’s feet. As he knelt to kiss the king’s hand, the golden 
seals flashed with such a brilliant light across his tired eyes 
that he stumbled and sent the sword clattering down the 
shallow steps. 

Some saw it as an omen. 


BOOK FOUR 


Helen of Troy 


] 


J 


Helen studied herself carefully in the bronze mirror’s bright 
surface, her head tilted to one side as she searched the 
gleaming length of her neck for an invisible flaw. Her hands 
strayed back to the small pots of colour with which she was 
painting herself for her public, her adorers. Not that any con- 
coction of berries or powdered gypsum could enhance her 
own delicate colouring, ‘but she knew how distance put a 
pallor on even the most perfect of skins. Leaning forward, she 
began to apply the scarlet-tipped quill to her breasts, em- 
phasising the coral nipples with feathery strokes as light as a 
lover’s kisses. 

“You'd do better to follow the example of Lord Hector’s 
wife,’ the old nurse said as she came in with an ewer of water 
to set beside the door. ‘You’ve no need of those paints to 
beautify yourself. I wish Lord Paris would take them away 
from you, indeed I do. You shame him.’ 

‘To provoke desire without gratifying it seems to me the 
greatest tribute that I could pay to Paris,’ Helen said without 
turning round. ‘You shouldn’t disapprove. An artist is 
praised as a man favoured by the gods for his craftsmanship 
when he turns a dull clay pot into an object of beauty. I am 
much less selfish. I shall have destroyed my masterpiece by the 
morning.’ 

‘There’s no comparison and well you know it,’ the old 
woman said gruffly. ‘A good wife spends her spare hours at 
the loom, not sprawled like a harlot in front of her reflection.’ 

‘The good wife has no crowds to please,’ Helen said. She 
fastened the heavy necklace of gold around her neck, arching 
her throat to let it fall smoothly across the slope of her 
shoulders. ‘I ornament myself for the good of Troy. Still, I’m 
honoured that you call me a wife at last.’ 
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‘A slip of the tongue,’ the nurse said. ‘You know my 
opinion.’ 

‘Oh yes,’ Helen said. ‘I know it.’ She turned round on the 
stool, twisting her black hair into long curls round her fingers. 
‘I was born for this, nurse, not to be Menelaus’s slave. I have 
been Troy’s goddess and the wife of Paris for five years and 
there has been no war, no bloodshed. Your omens lied and 
your opinion is worthless.’ 

‘If you’re so sure, why speak of it at all?’ The nurse looked 
up into the slanting black eyes, so restless under the painted 
lids. Sad eyes for a woman who talked so much of having 
found happiness, she thought. ‘If you are content and your 
lord loves you, it shouidn’t worry you what an old woman 
thinks.’ . 

‘Worry me?’ she said sharply. ‘What nonsense you talk. 
Nothing worries me. Nothing at all.’ She seemed absorbed in 
fastening the cluster of curls with a golden pin. “Why should 
it?’ 

‘Ask your sisters-in-law,’ the nurse said. ‘They’ll tell you 
soon enough. I’m not risking one of your tantrums. I’m 
bruised enough as it is.’ 

‘You’re better treated than you deserve.’ She fastened the 
belt round ‘her slender waist and leant back to see its effect. 
‘How can I ask them? You know how they hate me - as if I 
could help how their husbands look at me when their own 
wives are so drab. I remember telling Andromache that she 
ought to brighten her cheeks with a little cochineal instead of 
wasting it on dying cloths - she could buy stuff twice as pretty 
from the trade ships and save herself the labour. She looked at 
me as if I’d asked her to go selling herself down the streets of 
the lower town. Not,’ she added, ‘that anyone would want 
such a gaunt creature. Poor Hector.’ 

The nurse shook her head. ‘And yet you wonder why the 
women hate you...’ 

‘Who could hate my fair Helen?’ 

‘You’re home!’ She dropped her brushes and ran towards 
him, her arms outstretched. ‘And I had three messengers 
searching the city for you. Go, nurse, I want to be alone 
with my lord.’ She clung to him, laughing and looking at his 
face as his hands caressed the painted tips of her breasts. 
‘Oh Paris, Paris,’ she murmured. ‘My love. Now I know 
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peace again, here in your arms. You are my harbour, my 
delight...’ 

_ ‘And you mine.’ He drew back to look at her. ‘Their god- 
dess. My queen. My Helen.’ He caught her hands and pressed 
them against his mouth. ‘Such beauty demands a tribute - will 
you let me offer mine, or is all this pretty paint to be saved for 
your public?’ 

‘First, tell me who wounded you,’ she said, pressing her lips 
to the long red scratch on his forearm. She looked up at him 
sharply. ‘But it’s not a dagger-wound. Were you hunting?’ 

‘A wolf had been keeping the old men awake at nights,’ he 
said. ‘I took some cloaks up to them. I know those Ida 
winters.’ 

“You risk yourself too often,’ she said. ‘You might have 
been killed.’ 

“Come, there are worse ways to die than fighting a moun- 
tain wolf,’ he said, smiling. ‘Old Aegalus was like a father to 
me, Helen. To kill a wolf is a small return for gratitude. Don’t 
reproach me.’ : 

‘Oh, I don’t,’ she said quickly. Yet looking ‘at him, it 
seemed to her that he never looked happier than when he had 
been off into the mountains with his bow strung across his 
back and a gift for his friends tucked under his arm. That was 
to say, he found. more happiness in freedom than in her com- 
pany. 

‘I know that you do it from kindness,’ she murmured, 
stroking the woundmark with her fingertips. ‘I love you all 
the more for it. It only grieves me that you should give your 
brothers another opportunity to mock you. You know how 
Deiphobus is always seeking to undermine your father’s love 
for you. Why play into his hands?’ 

_ ‘Do you care so much for Deiphobus’s opinion?’ 

_ ‘He’s arrogant and boastful,’ she said. ‘But his word carries 
weight with your father.’ 

‘And with you?’ 

Helen smiled. ‘I do not like your brother, but I would not 
underrate him as an enemy. We know he has no love of you.’ 

Paris looked at her for a moment, his dark brows drawn 
together. 

“You think he would . . . ? Bah, my brothers are fools to 
concern themselves with such trivial matters. I’ve never con- 
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cealed where I went. There’s no shame in driving off a few 
wolves when the old men have no means nor strength to 
protect their flocks. Besides, I like the chance to loose off an 
arrow or two. They don’t mock an archer up on Ida - they 
know his worth.’ 

‘When did I ever mock you?’ : 

‘My sweet Helen,’ he said, ‘I wasn’t talking of women. I 
meant my brothers. There, we’ve talked enough of it - I’m 
sure you wouldn’t refuse a wolfskin lining for one of your 
cloaks. You’re always complaining about the coldness of the 
winds here.’ . 

‘Why don’t you give it to her?’ She drew back to watch his 
expression. ‘That woman.’ 

‘Oh,’ he said slowly. ‘So you do listen to Deiphobus. 
Yow’re a fool if you believe him. That woman, as you call her, 
belongs to the past, Helen. She means nothing to me.’ 

She listened, but it seemed to her that he looked guilty. 

‘I wish,’ she said, ‘that I could believe you.’ She turned 
away, watching him in the mirror of bronze against the wall. 
‘I thought that you loved me, Paris. I gave up everything for 
that belief. I do not think that I could bear now to find that I 
had been deceived.’ 

Paris sighed. It was the invitation to a conversation of 
which five years had made him wary; she had reminded him 
so often of her sacrifice that he had begun sometimes to doubt 
his own memory. To love a woman, it seemed, was not 
enough; she could not be satisfied without the constant telling 
of it. While he, being a man, must take her love on trust. The 
oddity was that he was already feeling conscience-stricken. No 
innocence can bear too much suspicion - and it was true that 
he had been glad to see Oenone again. 

The first two times he had visited the shepherds the girl had 
stayed behind the rough curtains of her room and Dymas had 
seemed not to hear any of his questions about her. Deafness is 
one of the more convenient failings of old age, and Paris had 
not pressed him. Today she had come in while he was talking, 
smiled and gone to her corner of the room just as if nothing 
had changed. She had not spoken, but he had thought that he 
was forgiven. The change in her had surprised him. The 
girlishness had gone, but spinsterhood and hard work had 
given her a lean strong body and had added a new grace and 
dignity to her face. Strange that she had not married. She 
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was, by any reckoning, a handsome woman and doubtless as 
thrifty a housekeeper as the dumpling peasant woman whom 
Aegalus had taken to himself. 

With Helen for a wife, he could afford to regret Oenone. _ 

He looked at her now and smiled. ‘You think a hulking 
mountain girl could rival you? All Deiphobus wants is to drive 
a rift between us so that he can take you for himself. He’ll 
never forgive me for having the goddess of Troy for my wife.’ 

*‘Deiphobus? That woman hater?’ Smiling, she smoothed 
the stiff tiers of cloth against her hips. ‘What strange ideas 
you have. All the same, to please me - you will not go again?’ 
She put her arms round his neck and looked up at him with 
her lovely, slanting eyes. ‘It’s only that I can’t bear to be 
parted from you.’ 

He laughed. ‘What a witch you are - you’d keep all your 
adorers chained in your room like table dogs and make them 
leap for crumbs. I know. A beautiful woman is never happy 
until she’s broken a man, and then she spurns him. But I 
won't be broken, Helen. I love you far too well.’ 

‘Only promise me,’ she whispered, but he shook his head. 

Too wise to press a suit that could be turned to use later, she 
turned away and sat down at the loom in the corner. Swiftly, 
she began to weave the threads in and out of the long nails 
above the warp, a graceful occupation which showed off the 
prettiness of her white hands as effectively as the playing of a 
lyre, 

“While you were making love to your mountain nymph,’ 
she said, ‘I was walking with your father above that un- 
speakable shambles which he graces with the name of the 
lower town. I don’t know how he can bear to look on it - or 
the people to live in it.’ 

Paris laughed. ‘My father’s a shrewd man. Instead of new 
walls, he’s given them a goddess. Your beauty stops their 
complaints for a time, at least.’ 

‘Until I grow tired of the role.’ 

‘Do you?’ 

Helen looked up at him with a gleaming smile. ‘It has its 
compensations. But let me tell you of what I saw. Really, it 
was very strange.’ Blue and yellow, red over blue, the shapes 
began to rise on the loom under the swift crossing of her 
hands. Paris watched, more fascinated by the white plucking 
fingers than the weaving of the cloth. 
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‘I saw a woman as we came back,’ she said, ‘standing at the 
window of the little tower which you told me was used for 
storing grain. At least, I think it was a woman. She was so 
unkempt that it was hard to tell whether one was looking at a 
human or a brute. Her hair was like a thorn bush and the nails 
were a dagger length from her fingers.’ 

‘Did she speak?’ 

‘Speak!’ she said. ‘Oh yes, she spoke. When she saw-me, 
she drew back as if she had been struck, and she screamed. 
What, I don’t know - I still find it hard to follow your odd ac- 
cent. She looked so fierce, Paris. I’d swear that she was curs- 
ing me. I wanted to stop and question her, but your father 
would not let me. He put his arm round me and hurried away 
across the pergamos as if we had an army at our heels. I tried 
to ask him who she was, but he made use of the wind to hear 
nothing that I said.’ 

- She looked up and found him staring at her with an uneasy, 
apprehensive expression. 

‘Did you hear nothing that she said?’ he asked. 

Helen’s hands paused above the long nails. She looked 
down at her lap. 

‘Are her words of such importance?’ 

‘Without knowing them, how can I tell?’ 

‘She ~ called your name,’ she said after a long silence. ‘She 
said - it was so ridiculous, I am ashamed to repeat it to you. 
She said that you had brought doom to Troy and that we 
should see the truth of it.’ 

‘And you believed her?’ 

‘¥ don’t know. Tell me who she is, Paris.’ 

‘A crazy woman,’ he said, ‘but the people, who will listen to 
any prediction and believe it to be true, call her a prophetess. 
My own family would tell you that she is cursed. Freedom of 
speech is an excellent thing when it is harnessed to the strength 
of the king - hers was not.’ He pushed the loom aside and 
took her hands in his, gently prising the clenched fingers 
apart. ‘Doom? When I have given the fairest woman in the 
world to Troy as her goddess? You see from that how mad she 
is... She did not say anything else?’ 

Her eyes darkened. ‘If she is mad, why do'you care so much 
for what she says? You are hiding the truth from me.’ 

‘I’ve told you all you need to know,’ he said curtly. ‘Now, 
let’s forget about her.’ His voice softened as he bent over her. 
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‘How do you expect me to think of other women when I look 
at you?’ 

Helen-drew away from him. ‘No. You shan’t coax me into 
silence with pretty words tonight. I want to solve my mystery. 
Will you lend me your cloak?’ 

“When you tell me where you are going.’ 

‘Oh, not to her,’ she said as she stood up. ‘I lack the 
courage for that. I shall go and see Andromache. If you are 
hiding something which might hurt me, I can be sure she 
would consider it her duty to tell me of it.’ 

“You malign her,’ Paris said. ‘To value truth is not a vice.’ 

‘Ah, but she makes one of it,’ Helen said, arranging the 
cloak over her shoulders in such a way that it would not hide 
the beauty of her gold necklace. ‘There’s no virtue in allowing 
truthfulness to overcome discretion.’ 

When she had gone, he stood looking at the half-formed 
shapes on the loom. Her story had disturbed him more than 
he had cared to admit to her. It might, of course, be no more 
than a coincidence that when he had sat with the old men by 
the fire that afternoon, he had heard them talking of a 
possible attack on Troy. Knowing the village gossip chain to 
be reliable only in its exaggeration, he had paid little at- 
tention; now he struggled to remember what they had said. 
They had ‘heard of attacks on coastal towns and some inland, 
bloodbaths from which only the women and girl children had 
escaped. By repute, the leader of the attacks was a very demon 
of ferocity, fair as a young god and wielding his sword like the 
hammer of Hephaestus. A foreigner, according to old Dymas, 
but that added little to the description since he called anyone a 
barbarian who wasn’t born and bred on the mountain. 

‘Perhaps he has come to take the Queen of Lakonia back to 
Greece,’ Oenone had murmured, addressing herself to the 
fire. He remembered the old men’s hurried denials of this 
suggestion less than their embarrassment. Looking back, he 
was certain that she had been expressing their own opinions. 
And to be reminded of Cassandra’s prophecy in the same day 
... If it was a coincidence, he decided, the gods had sent it as 
a warning. He could not disregard it. 

- Slinging his bow across his back, he went out into the night 
and down the slope of the broad encircling terraces of the up- 
per town. Behind him the confused babble of voices in the 
king’s palace rose above the soft chanting of the priestesses of 
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Pallas, reminding him that they were preparing for the 
celebrations of the goddess and that he would be expected to 
be present. A young woman hurried past him up the hill, 
dragging a scrawny goat behind her on a rope leading-rein. 
She stumbled on the rough stones as she turned to glance at 
him and fell, awkwardly, like a corpse thrown off a jolting 
cart. He brought his hee! down on the end of the rope as it 
slithered out of her hand and then, seeing how weakly she 
struggied to rise to her feet, he bent down to help her. Her 
hand fastened over his wrist like the cold claw of a bird. He 
could see the cheekbones sticking up like dagger hilts through 
her skin as the shaw] fell back from her face. The eyes, narrow 
black slits under the heavy brows, seemed familiar. 

A flicker of hope lit her face as he stared at her. She glanced 
once up the empty street, then bent to draw her skirts up over 
her thighs with a movement both servile and weary. 

Embarrassed, he looked away from her white sticklike 
limbs. Even in pity, he couldn’t have done it. Her flesh 
smelt of death. He ran his hand across his belt, feeling for the 
loose plaque of copper which he had been meaning to have 
secured. Tearing it off the leather, he pushed it into her hand. 

-*Take it down to the bakehouse at the south gate,’ he said. 
‘You’ll get nothing for that goat of yours from the heralds. 
There’s not enough flesh on the poor brute to feed a child. 
This should buy-you bread for a while.’ 

She stared at him in silence. — 

‘Well?’ he said impatiently, anxious to be gone. ‘You know 
the place I mean. I don’t need to lead you there.’ 

She glanced down at the plaque, her fingers cautiously 
scratching at the surface. Paralysed by her good luck, he 
thought, unless she’s mad, poor soul. The venom in the up- 
ward sweep of her glance astonished him so much that he took 
two steps back. 

- ‘How glorious,’ she said softly, ‘are. the sons of Priam! 
Shall I give thanks to you for a piece of copper from your 
belt, my lord Paris, when once you said that my eyes were the 
twin glories of the world and that you were rich possessing 
both of them?’ 

He did not want to remember. It disgusted him to think that 
she might be telling the truth, that he could have lain with 
such a creature, and, yet, he knew, there had been a time when 
he had straddled every whore who glanced his way and loved — 
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them only for variety’s sake. It was, horribly, possible that 
she did not lie. 

‘I - don’t remember,’ he said finally. ‘Please, take the cop- 
per as a gift. I - I would like you to have it.’ 

She laughed and drew the shawl back over her face. ‘The 
gods were kind when they gave you such a short memory,’ she 
said. ‘I understand. Why should you wish to remember? She 
is the loveliest of women, your Helen.’ She pushed the copper: 
plaque back into his limp palm. ‘They’ll give me something 
for my goat. Why should I let you buy a clean conscience so 
cheaply, when you cannot even remember my name?’ 

He did not try to detain her with apologies. There was 
nothing more to be said. It was probably a pack of lies, he 
comforted himself as he went slowly down into the darkness 
of the lower town. A whore’s cheap trick to spite him for 
rejecting her. The phrase about her eyes was commonplace. 
Any man might have said it, and yet... . 

The gates were closed, but he knew the guard on the tower 
well enough to expect him to turn a blind eye while he went 
-over the broad parapet and down the twenty foot slope. For 
someone as used to climbing as Paris was, it was not very 
dangerous. To make one’s way down the narrow gutter 
leading from Pallas’s temple to the springs outside the walls 
was much harder work. He was in no hurry to try that feat 
again, even though it had won him the unwilling admiration 
of Deiphobus. ve 

He made the descent rapidly, moving his hands and feet 
down the tufts of grass which had wound their roots so deeply 
into the stones that it would have taken a giant to dislodge 
them. As he came out on to the dark windswept plateau on the 
side of the hill and turned towards the sea path, he caught his 
breath. Twenty fully-armed warriors were ranged below him, 
their spears at their sides, keeping watch over the plain from 
the high mounds of the dead heroes of Troy. Priam’s men. 
The king had always been a cautious man. 

He took his bow in his hands and bent it back to test its 
strength. Laying it across his bare knees, he sat down to wait, 
his eyes fixed on the dark rim of the sea, while the ghosts of 
the dead whispered his fears in the cold, complaining voice of 
the wind. ‘She’ll make you soft as a lyre-player, boy, if you let 
her keep you from war and honour to lie in her arms - is that 
what you want? A woman’s man, like Menelaus, that’s all 
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you’re good for now. They’ll sing of her beauty, but how will 
they remember you, pretty Paris? Call yourself a warrior 
without a sword? Look around you, at the spear carriers, the 
swordsmen —- that’s the way to defend a city. Keep your 
arrows for hunting wolves. and let your brothers’ advice 
overrule you... Why didn’t you stay up on the mountain 
where you belonged? You and your dreams of glory. Stole her 
for your own pride, to make a hero of yourself, didn’t you, 
not to bring honour to Troy?’ 

Shivering, he drew back into the shelter of the curving walls 
where the whine of the wind could not reach him. 


Helen walked quickly across the open courtyard where the 
torches had already been placed in the tall wooden stands but 
not lit. The priestesses of Pallas were coming down the steps 
from the shrine where the queen stood beside Theano, wife to 
Antenor and keeper of the sacred rites. The sun hung over the 
city like a disc of polished copper, tinging the pale, flat- 
cheeked faces of the priestesses with a blush of false colour as 
they turned their héads away from the lovely wife of Paris. 
Their fear of Hecuba’s anger so far exceeded their timid 
curiosity that they did not even dare to peep at her from the 
corners of downcast eyes. 

Her arms folded across her breast, the queen kept her sur- 
veillance of the virgins with the bright, lidded eyes of a bird of 
prey. 

‘I suppose we should speak to her,’ Theano murmured as 
Helen glanced up with a smile that was both pleading and 
defiant. ‘She must feel that our disapproval will never end.’ 

‘You’re too soft-hearted, daughter,’ the queen. said, 
raising her voice above the shrill wind. ‘Let her ride 
roughshod over our men, my poor misguided husband among 
them. Her battle is with us and I shall not be the one to 
retreat. No law commands the Queen of Troy to consort with 
whores.’ 

‘Hush,’ Theano said, blushing at Helen’s dark, insistent 
gaze. ‘We have no right to call her that. She has shown herself 
to be a loyal and loving wife to Paris. And,’ she added wist- 
fully, ‘she is very beautiful.’ 

The queen glanced at her with the good-natured contempt 
of a strong-minded woman who knows her cause. 

‘You'll allow me to keep my own opinion of beauty, child. I 
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assure you that her looks are not so remarkable . . . And if 
they are,’ she went on quickly, seeing incipient rebellion in 
Theano’s puckered forehead, ‘what is the use of a pretty face 
when you can’t breed sons? What when she’s old — and 
barren?’ She was pleased to see that this had the desired ef- 
fect. Helen flinched as if she had been struck before hurrying 
on out of earshot. 

‘That was cruelly said,’ Theano whispered. 

“Cruel?’ the queen said. ‘You talk of cruelty to me, when I 
who gave my husband warrior sons to fight for him am asked 
to see this Greek whore showing her breasts to every guard 
and baker in the town, to treat her as a treasured amulet, a 
goddess more precious than Pallas? Where are Paris’s sons, I 
ask you?’ 

‘It - it seems to me that such beauty could only be given to a 
goddess,’ Theano stammered. ‘Have you forgotten how we 
fell on our knees and wept when we first saw her coming 
through the gate?’ 

‘Some of us.’ Hecuba looked at her red, eager face. The 
harsh winds of Troy had not served it well. Netted in 
wrinkles, Theano’s. eyes peered up at her with the inquisitive, 
timid friendliness of a small animal, but with rather less in- 
telligence, in the queen’s opinion. She wondered again why 
grave, sensible Antenor had chosen such a wife. ‘No, I have 
not forgotten Helen’s arrival,’ she said reluctantly. ‘I remem- 
ber being struck by the warmth of her reception by the 
people.’ ; 

‘It - it did seem as though our own goddess had returned 
when the mares followed her in so meekly,’ Theano said, en- 
couraged, 

‘Poppy seeds,’ the queen said. 

‘Poppy seeds? Oh, poppy seeds . . .” Not daring to ask what 
they had to do with it, Theano smiled and tried to look 
knowledgeable. It was very flattering to be taken into the 
queen’s confidence, even if she could not-quite follow the con- 
versation. ‘Will you be present at her appearance this 
evening?’ ' 

‘I?’ Hecuba said and her eyes gleamed yellow as a hawk’s. 
‘I? Child, when I wish half-naked dancers to entertain me, I 
will send down to the shore for them. I do not look for sub- 
stitutes in my sons’ wives.’ 

Crushed, Theano fell into a rapt contemplation of the 
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burning sky into which the diffused clouds now rose in softly 
heaped mountains of charcoal. From where she stood, it 
seemed as if the whole horizon had been set on fire. 


The tears which stung Helen’s cheeks were not the product of 
the biting wind which tore her black curls from the golden 
pins and sent them snapping at her shoulders. Her eyes glit- 
tered out of a mask of rage, like candles in the loopholes of a 
granite wall. She could forgive the queen for resenting the loss 
of her son to another woman, but that Theano, who claimed 
to be her friend, should offer such a timid defence filled her 
with anger. Enmity demanded a wary respect; a loyalty. which 
weakened at the first blow was worth nothing but contempt. . 

Reaching the large double doorway of Hector’s hall, she 
calmed herself with an upward glance at the black mares 
carved along the lintel. Her emblem. More than any sacred 
stone of Pallas or Apollo, she reminded herself, she, Helen, 
was the goddess of the city even though old Priam was too 
suspicious and too shrewd to allow her more than the trap- 
pings of divinity. The bards of Troy sang of the beauty of 
Helen by whose name their city would be immortalised, but 
she had no more power here than in the palace of Menelaus. 
Hecuba was still the queen. 

The long, high-columned hall was in semi-darkness when 
she entered, but behind the drawn curtains at the far end, she 
heard the sounds of weeping and broken words. She turned 
towards the fire where a small group of women were gathered, 
their heads close together as they whispered with a soft hissing 
of tongues which was indistinguishable from the sound made 
by the burning logs. As Helen approached, they looked up 
with the quick, thieving smiles of conspirators and drifted 
away into the shadows. Only the old nurse, feeling the 
warmth creeping up her aching legs, stayed where she was, 
crooning to the leaping flames as she rocked Hector’s child to 
peace against her shoulder. 

‘What a pretty little boy he is,’ Helen said, wishing to 
please. ‘The very image of his father. I am so fond of children 
... Tell me your name, child?’ 

‘He’s not used to strangers looking at him,’ the nurse said 
with a hostile look. : 

‘Such lovely blue eyes,’ Helen said, ignoring her. 
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His hand darted like a pincer at the glittering pin in her hair 
as she gracefully bent over him. 

_ “No, no,’ she said, withdrawing. ‘It’s not yours, little boy.’ 

Opening his mouth to its widest extent, he looked at her 
with baleful eyes. Hearing Hector’s voice behind her, Helen 
conceded defeat ~ Hector’s admiration was worth more than a 
trinket. 

“You ask for it so prettily,’ she. said and placed it in his 
hand. Turning with a swift movement calculated to throw the 
cloak back from her shoulders, she held out her hands.. 

‘I hope I am forgiven for coming without warning?’ 

Hector reddened and looked at the floor without speaking. 

‘I grieve that my appearance displeases you so much,’ she 
said gently. 

“You could never - that is - you look . . .’ 

‘Like a whore,’ she said and laughed. ‘Your mother has 
already proclaimed her opinion from the temple steps. I stand 
... judged.’ 

‘I am sorry for it,’ Hector said, but he did not pay the 
tribute to her beauty which she expected. Looking at him 
again, Helen thought that his expression was less friendly than 
usual. “My visit seems ill-timed,’ she said with a little shrug. ‘I 
did not know. . . ’ She glanced towards the curtain. ‘If there is 
any comfort I can offer?’ 

‘No, no,” he said quickly. ‘It is not necessary. And - and 
Paris? I did not see him in the court.’ 

How nervous he is tonight, she thought. ‘Oh, do not speak 
to me of Paris,’ she said, smiling. ‘I am at war with him. He 
does nothing but torment me with mysteries. I often think,’ 
she said, slowly raising her black eyes to his face, ‘I might 
have found a husband among his brothers who would be more 
loving than Paris.’ 

Hector’s heavy brows drew together. ‘He has ill-treated 
you? You know you have only to tell me, and I will...’ 

“Dear. Hector,’ she murmured. ‘The dearest of all my 

brothers. You would not keep secrets from me?’ 

With her small hand resting so trustingly on his arm, he 
found it very difficult to remember that she was the wife of 
Paris. How was it, he wondered, that a woman whose faults 
were so apparent could charm him so much? She had none of 
Andromache’s honour and courage, but the very transparency 
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of her guile fascinated him. Out of her sight he could puzzle 
over the strange quality of her appeal; in her presence, he 
could only blush and succumb to it like a tongue-tied boy with 
his first girl. 

‘If I know the answer,’ he said, ‘I will give it to you.’ 

‘The woman in the tower,’ she said softly. ‘Tell me who she 
is?’ 

She was not reassured by the guarded look he gave her, nor 
by the long hesitation before he replied: 

‘She’s of no importance. It’s not worth your while to worry 
about her, I promise you.’ 

‘And I thought you incapable of deceit! Why should I not 
know? I am so tired of mysteries,’ she sighed. 

‘Why do you not tell our guest that the woman is your 
sister, my lord?’ 

Helen dropped her hand and turned with outstretched 
arms. 

‘Andromache. . .” The greeting died with the smile on her 
lips as she saw the face of Hector’s wife. It looked bleak as 
ravaged rock, and the marks of weeping made red gullies 
down her cheeks. The fair plaits which were usually bound 
close to her head like a neat cap hung uncombed and matted 
with earth over the black robe of ritual mourning. She came 
slowly towards them, her wide grey eyes fixed on Helen, her 
steps heavy as grief. 

‘What brings you here? Have you come to take pleasure in 
my sorrow?’ 

‘You are unjust,’ Hector said gently. ‘You know it is no 
fault of hers.’ - 

‘Do I?’ She took another step towards Helen. ‘I will answer 
your mysteries for you. Cassandra was walled up in that 
tower because she spoke the truth too loudly. She knew that 
Paris would bring sorrow on his family and on our city. She 
cried it down the streets when he set out with his ship for 
Greece to steal you away from your own land. I did not 
believe it then. I thought, like Hector, that the return of a god- 
dess would strengthen Troy, that we would see again the 
glorious wide-streeted city of which the bards sang. But he did 
not bring a goddess back to us, only the faithless wife of a 
Greek. Cassandra spoke the truth; it is you and your hateful 
beauty that bewitches old men into foolishness and Greek 
kings into wars. You will be the ruin of us all.’ 
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“You wrong your king and you are more than unjust to me,’ 
Helen said coldly. ‘I have done nothing to harm you. I did not 
ask to be your goddess...’ 

‘You did not refuse. It’s said that you glory in the 
celebrations and boast among your waiting women how all 
Troy kneels to you.’ 

Helen shook her head as Hector made as if to intervene. 

‘Let me answer your wife,’ she said. ‘Andromache, I came 
here for love of aman...’ 

‘A man?’ Andromache said with a little smile. ‘Only one, 
Helen?’ 

‘And nothing will make me leave Troy now. You may drive 
me through the streets with scourges, but I will not go. This is 
my home, as the wife of Paris. What right have you,.an alien 
yourself, to deny a home to me or a goddess to the city?’ 

‘Grief gives me the right,’ Andromache said. ‘Today, I 
heard that my own city of Thebe has fallen. My father and my 
-brothers have been slain. For nothing. They had committed 
no crime. My father was a gentle man, a kindly ruler. And - 
and yet they slew him . . .’ Her voice broke suddenly. She 
turned her head away. 

‘You cannot think I am the cause of it?’ Helen asked. ‘I 
grieve for your loss, but I will not be accused. You call your- 
self an honourable woman. . .’ 

‘A prince of Thessaly led the attack,’ Andromache said 
tonelessly. ‘It was he who killed my father and my brothers. 
His name is Achilles.’ 

‘What should his name mean to me? I know no one of that 
name, I swear it.’ She turned towards Hector with out- 
stretched hands. ‘Tell her I am blameless, She has no right to 
accuse me.’ 

‘These warriors are your countrymen, fair Helen,’ he said. 

She staggered as if he had struck her in the face. 

“Would you accuse me, Hector? You, my friend? When I 
swear to you that the name of Achilles means nothing to me?’ 

‘He has come because of you,’ Andromache said. ‘They 
will be revenged for Paris’s treachery, and we will suffer for 
it.’ 

‘No,’ she said. ‘No. It is not true. You - you do not un- 
derstand. It could not be true.’ She turned from one to the 
other of them, her hands fluttering in agitation. ‘Agamemnon 
would never go to war because of a woman. It is not in his 
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nature. They are warriors, worshippers of men. If he came it 
would be for the legend of the gold of Priam, for trade, for 
ships... They would not go to war for less than that.’ 

‘And the gold you brought with you to Troy?’ Andromache 
said. 

In the silence which followed, she heard the soft hiss of the 
torches being kindled in the square. It was time for her to 
make her last preparations for the appearance, but she was 
conscious of the impropriety of going out from the. grief- 
stricken house to the proud displaying of her glorious beauty. 
She glanced towards the open door. Their grief was not hers, 
after all. If she had not been told, the names of the dead 
would have been meaningless to her. They were now. She did 
not even like Andromache. 

She made a movement towards the door. 

‘Against my wishes I go, but my thoughts will be with you. 
Perhaps . . . perhaps - messages are so often misconstrued. It 
may be...’ Useless to speak; their faces were like stone. Still, 
she felt the need to do something to show her sympathy. Put- 
ting her hands behind her neck, she drew out the lock-pin of 
her necklace. Its sudden weight in her hands almost changed 
her mind. She held it out quickly, before she could begin 
regretting its loss. 

‘Will you accept it as a token of my sorrow? I know it is 
little to offer.’ 

Andromache looked down at the glittering mass. of golden 
links. ‘I thank you,’ she said. Raising her hand, she signalled 
to the nurse who was sitting with the child on a bench by the 
wall. 

‘See that a messenger takes this down to the lower town,’ 
she said in a clear, cold voice. ‘It may be that one of the 
women who ply their trade by the gate will care less than I on 
whose neck it has lain - who gave him this?’ She touched the 
pin which the little boy was still clutching in his hand. ‘Did 
she?’ 

The nurse nodded. The colour mounted to Andromache’s 
thin cheeks as she turned towards Helen. 

‘It would please me greatly if you would take it back,’ she 
said, almost stammering with anger. ‘I want no gifts from 
you. We will owe you nothing, you understand. Nothing.’ 

Seizing the child’s fist, she prised out the pin and flung it 
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down on the floor. The boy burst into tears; his howls echoed 
back as the nurse bore him away. 

Helen looked at the pin. It was unthinkable that she should 
grovel for it after such a declaration. There was nothing to be 
done but to allow her black eyes to speak her scorn before she 
turned towards the door with a sweeping movement which 
fanned the hearth ashes up into a cloud to choke the wife of 
Hector in her pride. It was a very small consolation. 


The thin hill soil blew up at Paris in sand clouds; his-eyes were 
beginning to sting as he stared out at the darkening sea. Time 
and again he had been deceived by a ridge of white wave; even 
the dipping wings of gulls seemed like the distant sails of an 
advancing fleet. The bands of colour shifted and melted into a 
deep oily indigo and the moon floated up over the sea, looking 
so like a golden pomegranate that he began to feel hungry. He 
pulled up a blade of grass and chewed on it as he lay back on 
his elbows, listening to the silvery ringing of tambourines 
behind the walls. The crowds must be gathering on the per- 
gamos by now for the festivities. Cold and bleak though it was 
on the hillside, he preferred it to being in there with them, 
seeing the men shudder with dumb yearning, quivering like 
dogs in heat at the sight of her, his wife. 

If she had once protested, he could have gone to Priam and 
demanded an end to it. She had never done so. Helen did not 
resign herself to these displays; she lived for them. When he 
had spoken with her on the hill by her brothers’ tomb, she had 
seemed to want only to be loved and to see that their names 
were honoured; when he had lain with her at Cranae, she had 
looked up at him with eyes like dark drenched flowers as she 
swore she could want nothing more for her happiness to be 
complete. It was no comfort to know that Helen was not the 
only woman who thought herself content until she was of- 
fered more. He should never have believed her. 

Being a woman, she would always see the number of men 
who desired her as an exact reflection of her desirability. She 
would paint and dress herself more carefully for a public 
gathering than for a lover already conquered. For him, she 
had remained a beautiful woman; when the Trojans gathered 
to adore her, waiting in the bitter wind in patient silence for a 
glimpse of her face, Helen became the unobtainable goddess 
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they held her to be, the dream, the desire of all men. And in 
their desire, not his, lay the fulfilment of her own. 

‘But I love only you,’ she said when he complained. “You 
made me what I am.’ But he had never intended that she 
should be the goddess of all men before she was his wife — that 
was his father’s doing. As the mare had been the mother of 
the city, so now was Helen. 

‘I love only you.’ She could say it in such a soft, seductive 
voice that he believed it - until he left her bed. Helen could 
make a man believe anything when he lay in her arms, only to 
torture his complacency with one roving glance. He. could. 
never be certain that he was not betrayed; the hostility shown 
to her by other women seemed to point to it. ‘But I brought it 
with me - surely you remember?’ she would say when he 
asked her about a new jewel. ‘You’ve seen me wearing this 
necklace a hundred times and never remarked on it.’ And her 
soft mouth would silence him. Was she lying? Her smiles were 
impossible to translate. Unconvinced, he would laugh at his 
own bad memory as he took her in his arms. .. . 

He started at a footfall on the grass. Fitting an arrow to the 
bow string, he swung it in the direction of the sound. 

‘Lay it down, you young fool. Don’t you know a friend 
when you hear one?’ 

‘Pandarus! What brings you here?’ 

‘Same as you - I’ve an arrow ready for the first man on 
shore.’ He squatted down beside Paris, blowing into his hands 
to keep them warm. ‘Zeus, this wind! A rich sacrifice it must 
have been for the gods to put such a gale behind their ships 

. He lifted his head to glance dispassionately at the 
warriors waiting on the mounds. ‘Much good their spears will 
do against the Greeks. It’s a waste of time and lives.’ 

‘What have you heard?’ 

‘Ships sighted off Samothrace. Black, long, high-prowed.’ 

‘Anchored or under sail?’ 

‘I don’t know, but they don’t sound like trade ships.’ 

‘They could be with this - what was his name? Achilles?’ 

‘Or they could be under old Redhead. He’s taken his time 
about coming.’ He hesitated. ‘If it is Menelaus, what are you 
going to do about it, Paris? Send her back?’ 

‘She chose to come.’ 

Pandarus gave him a shrewd look. ‘Worth a war, you 
think?’ 
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‘Look,’ Paris said, taking the grass blade out of his mouth. 
‘If they want anyhing from Troy, it’s more likely to be a free 
passage for their trade boats through the straits. They 
wouldn’t risk their boats and their men for a woman.’ 

‘Why not?’ Pandarus’s uneven teeth showed in a grin. ‘Do 
you want to take a bet on it? I’ll back my words with six oxen- 
weight of gold.’ 

‘You haven’t got it.’ 

‘I won’t need it. If old Redhead’s with them, he’ll be after 
more than trade routes. You know that.’ 

‘Menelaus? He’s got no more guts than an unstrung lyre.’ 

*You’re betting then?’ 

“What makes you think he’d seek her? He has his son.’ 

‘And you’ve got his wife.’ His body shook with laughter as 
he lay back on the ground. ‘There’s no rage to beat that of a 
red-haired man, my boy. I hope you’ re as quick with that bow 
of yours as you used to be.’ 

‘I am,’ Paris said. ‘If not quicker.’ And yet, he thought, he 
would not gladly use it against Menelaus. 


II 


Helen lifted back the curtain and looked down at the crowd 

surging up to the edge of the pergamos from the muddy 

culverts and byways of the lower town. She saw their faces 

glistening pale as round pearly leaves under the blazing 

torches. The bull had already been sacrificed and discreetly 

removed so‘ that the beaten gold could be stripped off his 

horns for use on another occasion. Now the young boys of the 

court were enjoying their moment of glory. Necklets jangling, 

tight buttocks twitching like twin apples under the swing of 
fringe on the hem of their tunics, they minced along the edge 

of the terrace, noses wrinkling at the hot stink of incense and 

sweat, arms never moving above the wrists as they swung the 
pierced stone bull-roarers in figures of eight to make them 

strick against the wind. In the court the boys had no more 

status than puppies, running errands for everyone, sleeping by” 
the hall fire at nights; boasting in corners if one of Priam’s 

sons gave them a passing cuff on the head - any attention 

being better than none. The crowd, knowing no more than 

how to enjoy themselves, cheered as if they were the sons of 
Priam. 

In front of the palace, Helen saw the old king, hands 
clasped over the mares’ heads carved in ivory along the arms 
of his throne. A tall man with dark curling hair was standing 
behind him. Lifting his head suddenly, he stared up at her. 
Deiphobus, the woman-hater. She shivered and drew back. 

He had frightened her from the first day she saw him, 
when she came to Troy with Paris, when she saw Deiphobus 
standing apart from the cheering crowds, silent, watching her, 
his red lips smiling as if at some secret knowledge. She had 
thought then that he would be her enemy and had put herself 
on her guard against him. Yet he had done nothing to harm 
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her. He even gave her a present once, a golden brooch shaped 
like a bow. 

‘A fitting gift for.an archer’s wife...’ 

She remembered now that he had laughed when he said it 
and that he had begun to question her more intimately, 
asking how she could be happy with a boy who was scarcely 
better than a shepherd. And she remembered, too, how he 
was always trying to make her mock Paris with him, putting 
the words so skilfully into her mouth that she half-believed in 
them and wondered at her own folly in giving herself to an 
archer, a man untried in battle. 

She feared his friendship, but she did not dare to risk his en- 
mity. All the city listened when Deiphobus spoke. 

She lifted the curtain to look again and saw to her relief that 
the two appointed priests of the rites had taken his place. 
The king was speaking to them. They bent to listen, their tall 
headdresses colliding like stately ships, golden. earrings 
jingling against their plump necks. Gliding forward, they 
sharply clapped their hands for silence. 

Priam leant forward to smile paternally as the little troupe 
of dancing girls came like unfolding flowers into the torch- 
light, shaking their tambourines and tossing back their un- 
bound hair as they whirled over the stones, leaving a trail of 
scented drops from the narrow flasks of gold fastened to their 
hips. Their white arms stretched up to where she stood, un- 
seen, beckoning to her. 

Raising glistening eyes to the moon, the priests began their 
shrill chant in praise of her beauty. 

‘Queen among women, velvet-eyed lady of the mares, 
assassinating loveliness is yours,’ they trilled as the girls flut- 
tered like doves around the steps below her. ‘Bringer of 
honour to Troy, enricher of the glorious line of Priam, show 
us the face that all men worship, put strength in the loins of 
our sons that they may breed warriors, horse-tamers, O 
Helen, O Helen...’ 

‘Helen, Helen,’ the crowd sighed, like the murmuring and 
tossing of leaves. The heralds crossed their wooden staves to 
make a barrier as they began to press forward, arms out- 
stretched. 

She quivered with excitement in the darkness as, stamping, 
yelling, weeping, they raised the clamour until it seemed as if 
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they would bring down the walls. She waited, her hands 
lightly touching her face as those of the worshippers would 
have done. Let them love me for ever, she thought. Let it 
always be like this. Don’t let me grow old. 

‘Helen, Helen . . .’ shouted the two small boys who for a 
night would be worshipped as gods, the brothers of the deity. 
Now she only heard the small golden chime of the pendants on 
the ears of the priests-as they mounted the steps to her sanc- 
tuary. It was a moment before she realised that she could hear 
the gold sound so distinctly because the clamour had died 
down as suddenly as it had begun. Now that they knew she 
would come to them, the crowd waited in silence. 

The curtains parted. She shut her eyes as they came towards 
her with the stealthy grace of snakes. The smell of scorched 
herbs and richly scented oils rose from the perforated lamps 
which they held out towards her as they performed the ritual 
circles, their long robes brushing the ground as they chanted 
at each other in a soft lisping whisper. 

Their actions were those prescribed by tradition; the words 
were not. 

‘Immortal loveliness, thy name is Helen - they say he’s a 
beauty, handsome as a god. You can have him for the price of 
a new tunic.’ 

“We don’t all have to pay to get ourselves laid, my dear.- 
What’s his name?’ 

‘Goddess of the mares, in the darkness of your fragrant 
body let the flame blossom - he’s called Apollo.’ 

‘Don’t be naughty.’ 

‘True, I swear it on my mother’s body - put strength in the 
sons of Priam that from them may spring warriors, horse- 
tamers, Trojans - and don’t you dare filch the best cuts of 
meat at the feast. I’m not eating your left-overs.’ 

‘I’ll see you have nothing to eat at all if you carry on like 
that,’ Helen whispered. ‘You could at least have the grace to 
pretend that you believe. You shame your station with your 
lechery.’ 

Their earrings tittered with malice. ‘Oh, that comes very 
well from your much-kissed lips, fair Helen. Don’t lecture us 
on lechery, please.’ 

She felt the grape-cluster being pushed into her hands as 
they drew back the curtains. Their high-pitched laughter 
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followed her out into the brilliant, star-encrusted night. 

The dancing girls drew back with bowed heads as the crowd 
looked up in wonder. If the wind had not ruffled her hair, she 
would: have seemed indeed a goddess, carved from flesh, 
promising joy with her smiling lips and her flawless body rosy 
and gold as the rising sun, an inviolate temple, harbourer of 
dreams. Starved of loveliness, to each man her body appeared 
in a different form. One cried out at the brilliance of her eyes, 
another at the sweetness of her smile, while their neighbours 
jeered at their blindness and yelled their own vision as the only 
truth. 

Simon the smith, limping like all of his trade, fighting 
drunk on his payment for gilding the sacrificial bull, saw the 
lovely whore he had dreamed of having since he first saw her, 
the girl whose body stretched like a branch of stripped willow 
across the anvil to torture him every time he picked up his 
hammer. Shaking the shock of black hair back from his face 
and bringing his fists down on anyone who tried to bar his 
way, he pushed forward towards the square until he stood 
below the torches, bewildered and glaring about him at the 
startled Trojan boys like a bear in a flock of parakeets. 
Smiling, they menaced him with their stones, whirling them 
until they roared like the wind. Simon shook his head, rubbed 
his eyes and set off at a staggering run towards the temple 
steps. 

The crowd held their breath. The heralds bent down to con- 
sult Priam. 

“What shall we do? Cut him down?’ 

Priam hesitated. ‘No, he’s too good a craftsman. And it 
would not look well. Besides, from this we may see how great 
is her power. We will watch. Is the mare ready?’ 

They nodded. 

Laughter bubbled in his throat as he toiled up the flight of 
steps towards her. He, Simon the lame, spurned as though he 
carried the gods of darkness on his- broad shoulders, would 
ride the mare of Troy. He would straddle her white body and 
kill the red ache that she, the bitch-goddess, had put between 
him and his work. He would break her now as he had done in 
thought with each downward swing of the hammer each day 
since she first glanced at him and laughed. He would be like 
other men. 

Courage deserted him at the last step. An arm’s length from 
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his triumph, he did not even dare to lift his head and look at 
her. Trembling, he stared at the stone step, hands clenched in 
fists at his sides. 

“Weil, and what do you seek from me, Simon the smith?’ 

Was that a mortal voice, he wondered, sweeter than a rip- 
pling harp, sorrowful as the lapping waves of night, making 
him want to fall down and beg her to kill him at once and put 
an end to his shame? 

*You - you know my name,’ was all that he could stammer. 

‘Oh yes,’ she said. ‘I know it. And I know why you have 
come. You risked death, Simon. You risk it still.’ 

Dumbly, he stared at the ground to which his warped foot 
was rooted. 

‘I want,’ he whispered. ‘I want... .’ 

‘Look on my face,’ she said. 

Slowly, he lifted his head towards the temple. He did not 
know any longer what he could expect to see. She could have 
been the witch Medea or a voice in the emptiness and it would 
not have startled him. 

‘Are you so afraid, Simon?’ 

*Yes,’ he said. ‘Iam.’ 

When, later, the young men gathered at the forge to plague 
him with questions about her body, her breasts, her lips, he 
could only answer them with descriptions of her eyes, eyes of 
such a liquid glowing darkness that the night seemed trapped 
between her lashes, unfathomable eyes, outshining the blood- 
red stone upon her forehead. He could remember nothing 
else, only that she had seemed to look with such kindness on 
him that he had felt no more need to explain. It could have 
been a minute or a year that he stood gazing at her before she 
said, very gently: 

‘You must go back, Simon. I have no power to save you if 
you stay.’ 

‘I will die for you,’ he said. ‘What should I want life for 
now that I have seen you? What else is there?’ 

‘Go, you fool,’ the fat priests screamed in indignation. 
‘Can’t you see that you’re holding up the king’s feast and the 
celebrations? You’ll lose your livelihood, not your life, if you 
don’t get back to your place.’ 

He appealed to the eyes of the goddess; they remained im- 
penetrable, 

‘Gol’ the priests shouted and raised their hands. He stum- 
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bled sideways down the steps, tripping, almost falling in his 
haste, never daring to look back. Tears stung his cheeks as he 
heard them laughing at him, the little dancing girls, slit-eyed 
with mirth, the young boys of the court, grinning as he shuf- 
fled back through their ranks. Even the people thrusting up 
towards the square tittered and nudged each other until a 
baleful stare from the smith reminded them of Simon’s 
strength. 


‘That was excellently managed, my dear,’ Priam said as the 
eunuchs placed Helen in her ivory chair and deftly unrolled 
the fleece beneath her feet. ‘I would have been sorry to lose a 
man of Simon’s skill.’ 

‘I like a man who will risk his life for me,’ she said. ‘They 
should not have laughed at him. They should praise his 
courage.’ é 

‘Drink, not courage,’ the king murmured. ‘I’ll see that he 
receives his pay in metal next time. Still, I never saw a man so 
quickly sobered. And who could wonder? You looked . ..’ 

She glanced round at him with a smile. ‘Well?’ 

‘Like the goddess of Troy.’ | 

‘But my lord,’ she said. ‘I am.’ 

There was a moment of silence. ‘Ah,’ Priam said. ‘They’re 
bringing in the mare. You must watch, Helen. You are the 
queen of the rites.’ 

Wondering why he had chosen not to answer, she dutifully 
turned her head towards the square, her hands resting on the 
heavy cluster of grapes in her lap. 

The mare was one of those which had been set aside as her 
own. Reared in the lushest pastures, separated from the wild, 
rough-coated little plain horses since birth, she trotted out 
into the torchlight with the air of one used to an admiring au- 
dience. If her mistress was the goddess of men, she knew 
herself to be the queen of the stable. Only Helen had been 
allowed to smooth her mane with sweet almond oil, to feed 
her with bowls of white spelt and barley. Other mares drank 
water; she was given wine infused with herbs. She gloried in 
the soft cries of admiration which were her due. 

The murmuring crowd pressed forward to gasp as the 
stallion was led out to join her. Sired by a Phrygian, black as 
polished ebony, even Hector had failed to break his pride. The 
cowardly priests, allotted the task of leading him towards the 
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mare, shrank back towards the walls as he bared his teeth at 
them in a grin like laced tusks of ivory on a helmet. Even the 
prospect of the king’s displeasure would not budge them from 
safety. As for the two little boy gods in their painted masks of 
men, they forgot their rank altogether and hid behind the line 
of heralds. But nobody noticed their flight. 

*‘He’s in no need of assistance,’ Helen murmured as the 
stallion turned his attentions to the mare. Hooves clicking like 
a well-drilled soldier, he sidled towards her and nuzzied her 
neck, Languidly, the mare switched her tail as a whore will 
flirt a fan of feathers, watching from the corner of her eye as 
he circled and reared for the-attack. She, it seemed, thought 
she deserved a lengthier courtship; with a little toss of her 
head, she trotted away, glanced back at him and waited. The 
crowd laughed, delighted at her coquetry. ; 

‘Now!’ Priam said. Gently, he put the trance-inducing 
laurel leaves in Helen’s hand. She tasted them, acrid on her lips. 

The Trojan boys took their cue from the king’s curt nod. 
Hissing through closed teeth, they spread out in a wide circle, 
swinging the pierced stones round their heads. Now came the 
dancing girls, jingling their tambourines, the boys with drums 
and willow pipes, the tall maids of the mare cult, bare-legged, 
hair streaming, stamping out the rhythm of the drums, long 
eyes flashing at the crowds as the stallion reared up to straddle 
the mare’s meek rump and conquer her. The light, the strident 
music, served to madden him. Whinnying with rage, he 
plunged and grappled with her in a union of steaming flanks 
and sliding hooves, while the mare maids pressed their mouths 
to the soft pink lips of conches to sound his triumph. . 

Watching with intent, dilated eyes, hands pressing into the 
bursting flesh of the grapes, Helen saw only the stallion, her 
master, unconquerable, lord of the suppliant mare. Her body 
began to tremble, her tongue prowled ceaselessly over parted 
lips as her fingers clenched and pressed the fruit. 

Priam looked at her with tender pleasure and offered silent 
thanks to the gods who had lent speed to his son’s ship to 
bring such a prize to Troy. The quarrels she had provoked 
among his sons and their wives entertained him; the awe 
which she inspired in the citizens delighted him. Only the 
hostility of Hecuba nagged at his complacency; she reminded 
him of Cassandra’s prophecies more often than he could have 
wished. It had grieved him to find his queen-as vulnerable to 
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jealousy as any concubine; it diminished her stature and made 
a tiresome bedfellow of her. The prophecies were, of course, 
worth nothing; the poor child’s mind had been twisted since 
birth. He blinked up at the spectrum of whirling colours, 
trying to concentrate. He would have liked to feel some of the 
passion which glowed out of the faces surrounding the square, 
instead of thinking how pleasant it would be to drop off to 
sleep for an hour or two. Getting old . . . time to be thinking 
who should take his place . . . His fingers closed sharply 
over the knob of the sceptre, as-if it had been threatened. Not 
yet. None of them was fit to rule his city. Too little guile 
in Hector, too much in Deiphobus. And Paris? The first- 
born, but the priests would never consent to it, remembering 
the dream as they did. 

‘Where is he?’ he asked in sudden alarm. 

Her eyes turned towards him with the blank, heavy look of 
a priestess in trance. 

‘Let me go to them now,’ she said softly. ‘I am ready.’ 

Even as he nodded and lifted his sceptre to give the com- 
mand, the sound which he thought had been stifled for ever 
came like a shriek of the wind down into the court, echoing 
back from wall to wall. 

‘Woe! Woe to Troy! Woe to the fair city of Priam my 
father, and to Paris the thief, the sweet-tongued stealer of 
women. In the name of Apollo, hear me speak before the gods 
lay waste to our proud walls. Will you let the people of Helen 
spear your children in their cribs before you will listen to me, 
O people of Troy?’ 

The tambourines of the dancing girls fell at their sides as 
they glanced fearfully at the wall. Only the mare maids, the 
followers of Helen, lifted their conches to send their raucous 
scorn up at the pyramid tower. 

Fear turned Helen paler than the gypsum powder on her 
cheeks. She gripped at the sides of her chair to keep herself 
from falling. 

‘Twice,’ she whispered. ‘Sweet Mother, what if she speaks 
the truth?’ 7 

‘Only an idiot fears false prophecies, the rantings of a half- 
crazed girl,’ Priam said brusquely, but he, too, gazed up at 
the slanting grey walls of the tower like a man under a spell. 
Even the stallion, scenting fear, laid back his ears and rolled 
his eyes in a white stare of panic. The crowd began to back 
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away down into the dark stink of the lower town, tripping and 
stumbling over the muddy stones in their eagerness to be 
gone. 

Priam glanced round at the heralds. ‘Silence her,’ he said. 
Rising to his feet, he lifted his hands and began to speak in a 
quiet, reassuring voice. There was nothing to fear. Had any of 
her prophecies yet proved to be accurate? Had they been at- 
tacked? Had they suffered by the coming of their own fair 
goddess? Of course, if they did not wish to share in the feast 
at the end of the celebrations . . . This - by far the most ef- 
fective appeal - was one which he had no intention of 
fulfilling. The bull would, as always, be divided among the 
members of his own family and household. 

Slowly, sheepishly, they shuffled back into place. From a 
faltering start, the music began to gather rhythm again. The 
stallion was led away, the mare brought forward to stand, 
quivering with exhaustion, in front of her mistress. 

Her small feet, high-arched like a dancer’s, swung loose as 
they set her on the mare’s back. Gently, the maids’ white 
hands moved over her rosy flesh, gleaning her beauty as they 
drew the grapes over her hidden cleft. 

‘Let strength enter the spears that wound you, immortal 
Helen, child of the gods . . . Give of yourself to thé sons of 
Priam, to make their loins breed warriors, princes to follow 
them . . .’ She trembled, clenching her thighs tightly against 
the warm flanks of the mare as the king lifted his hand in 
blessing. 

When they were leading her.forward there was not a sound 
to be heard in the square but.the click of hooves and the moan 
of pleasure on her own laurel-tainted lips. Beyond the line of 
torches she saw them, heads thrust deep in the masks of 
stallions, their bodies and arms reddened with the royal juice 
of ivy stems, blunt-ended spear-sticks pounding the stones as 
they came towards her. Twenty, thirty . . . the masks made 
one of all as they closed around her in a swaying, tight-knit 
circle while the Phrygian double flutes rose to shriek like night 
birds over the swift rasp of castanets. 

“We come to wound you with our spears. . .’ 

“Wound her, wound her, she thirsts like an empty ewer for 
your spears.’ 

“We come to drink of the purple-juiced grapes that stain the 
flesh of the goddess with the thrust of our spears...’ 
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‘Wound her, wound-her, let your sweet spears draw 
strength from her, sons of Priam.’ 

‘With our swords, we wed your flesh, with our bodies we 

adore you.’ 

‘A son for Troy, for Priam’s house ...Ason,ason...’ 

She quivered and cried out as the spears rose to stab gently 
at her. The breath was hot behind the flare-nostrilled masks 
_ as they sprang at her, the shrieks of the mare maids were stri- 

dent as the distant clashing of cymbals. The grapes were 
bursting under their thrusts, turning to a soft pulp on her 
thighs, purple spreading like a death wound. . . I would 
give myself to all, belong to none, to all, to all, she whispered. 
Her eyes, made long with thin lines of Arabian paint, 
flickered yearningly over the masked men as their hands 
reached up to smear the juice on their bodies, pulping out the 
flesh until only the empty skins were left as a tattered covering 
for her modesty . . . She was both goddess and woman now, at 
last, trembling with the longing of flesh for flesh, giving what 
only the goddess could give to them. Yet how should I, barren 
as a dead tree, an empty husk, give you your sons? she would 
have shrieked. She would, she might have done - to what pur- 
pose? They believed. What purpose in destroying their belief, 
to bring about her own destruction? — 

Drums rattled now as they broke the circle, dropped their 
spears and lifted their hands in brief salute to the king, before 
swinging away across the stones to take their wives quickly 
while the need was hot in them. 

She drooped before them like a broken poppy, heavy- 
headed, her hands knotted in the silk mane. She had swooned, 

-but whether from desire or the state of trance, they could not 
judge. Lovingly, they bore her to her seat and pressed the wine 
cup to her pale lips. 

‘Rest still,’ the king said softly. “You have played your 
part.’ - 


Secure in the knowledge that the king was at the rites, the 
spear-carrying warriors had long since left their. posts. On 
the small plateau which jutted forward from. the steep scarp, 
the two archers laid down their bows and sprawled back under 
the fig tree to while away the time in telling stories. Seeing that 
Pandarus was in the mood to boast a little, Paris encouraged 
him to talk of his voyage through the straits when he had 
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risked the treacherous waters of the Hospitable Sea to search 
for gold in the shallow rivers where ~ it was said — you could 
dip the fleece of a sheep and bring it up glittering like a 
warrior’s breastplate. The idea had never lost its appeal for 
Paris, who listened in envious silence, in 

‘But I had less luck than Lady Helen’s brothers,’ Pandarus 
concluded. ‘I never saw one of the golden rivers and the only 
sheep we saw had fleeces white as your lady’s arms.’ = 

‘Her brothers never sailed to Colchis - where did you hear 
that tale?’ 

“How should I remember? You know what the bards are 
like. They’ll mate the beginning of one tale to the end of 
another and pass it off as the truth.’ He grinned. ‘You ought 
to know that, boy. After all, the stories they tell of you...’ 

Paris turned to look at him. ‘What stories?’ 

‘Oh, of a girl you married and left up on Ida...’ 

‘False.’ 

“Well then, that you’re not a Trojan at all, but a Locrian, 
an imposter sent to spy on us.’ 

“There is a slight difference,’ Paris said, ‘between the songs 
of bards and malicious gossip. How could anyone think that 
my father would welcome a Locrian as his son? You know he 
hates them. Come, surely you don’t believe these stories?’ 

‘No reason not to,’ Pandarus said. ‘After all, what do we 
know of you? You must admit it was odd, the way you sud- 
denly appeared after all that time.’ 

‘Odd though you may find it,’ Paris said coldly, ‘I spoke 
the truth. A Locrian! Zeus, what idiots these city men are who 
believe every lie they hear.’ Frowning, he stared across the 
plain, buried now in the darkness. The air around them 
rustled with the persistent, thrumming click of cicada wings, 
only broken by the ghostly hunting cry of an owl. ‘Idiots!’ he 
repeated, for it hurt to know that they were so ready to believe 
anything against him, 

“Well . . .” Pandarus yawned, stretching out his cramped 
legs, ‘it looks as if we're wasting our time. If you feel like 
sharing a bowl, there’s a cask of black wine that the gods 
wouldn’t turn their noses up at, round at Simon the smith’s — 
and no one to keep guard on it.’ 

‘Another night,’ Paris said quietly. Lifting his hand, he 
pointed towards the distant shoreline of Tenedos. ‘You see?’ 
The lights were so distant that they seemed to be only a cloud 
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of fireflies dancing on the sleek-backed waves. They could 
have been no more than that, had not the treacherous moon 
spearheaded a billowing of white sails with a shaft of light. 

‘Well, what keeps us?’ He picked up his bow. ‘We can hide 
ourselves nearer to the shore.’ 

‘But whatif...?’ : 

‘Hurry!’ Paris said. He set off at a long slow run down the 
\ gentle south-west drop to the plain, his cloak streaming up 
\ from his shoulders. 

‘The young fool,’ Pandarus muttered, staring after him, 
but after a moment or two he shrugged, slung his bow over his 
shoulder and stumbled forward into the plunging dark. ‘A 
fine way this is to defend a city - two archers against the 
unknown. Oh well, death only comes once.’ He stopped to 
throw a hurried prayer to the sky. “You know, I’ve always 
honoured your shrine, Apollo. I’ll not forget it this time if 
you bring me back unscarred.’ Swearing under his breath as 
he stumbled in the pockmarked earth, he hurried on past the 
marshy flats where the outlying houses of the city lay scat- 
tered and unlit. 

_. Paris was already lying behind one of the warrior mounds 
when Pandarus caught up with him. Breathing heavily, the 
old adventurer squatted down beside him on the grass. 

‘They’ve dropped anchor, lad. Look, the lights haven’t 
budged since we left the hill. Anyway, I couldn’t see to shoot a 
sheep in this light.’ 

Paris shook his head. ‘Listen.’ 

The soft splash of oars was scarcely audible above the 
whine of the wind. Pandarus was just preparing to deny 
having heard anything out of the ordinary when a sudden 
flash of vermilion prow choked the words in his mouth. He 
straightened up and peered forward. 

‘Now do you see?’ 

‘I do,’ he said, and something in his voice made Paris lift 
his head. ‘I see more than you’ve been reckoning on, my lad. 
It’s him. I’d know that head of hair among a thousand.’ 

‘Menelaus? Are you certain of it?’ ; 

‘Look for yourself,’ Pandarus said as the moon gathered 
her brilliance from behind the clouds. ‘And three others with 
him - come and take a look. Maybe you’d know them.’ 

‘How in Hades should I know one Greek from another?’ he 
said as he inched forward towards the rounded summit of the 
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mound. ‘Lie down, will you - do you want them to see us?’ 

It appeared that they had already been sighted, for when he 
looked again, nothing stirred above the scarlet prow slicing 
towards them until the rowers left their places to spring out 
into the swirling waters. The ropes were thrown down to 
them. Slowly, they began to drag the boat towards the shore. 
Paris heard the clipped voice of Menelaus directing them. 

“Bring her up on the sand now ~ and don’t take all night 
about it. Two of you down to the river with the water pots. 
Amyntor, my cloak . . . Zeus, what a godforsaken place to 
build their fortress! It’s like the end of the world. The home 
of the goddess!’ He gave a dry, rattling laugh that broke into 
a fit of coughing. ; 

Paris crawled over the top of the mound for a better look. 
Menelaus stood with his back towards him, speaking to a 
small dark man with the broad shoulders and aggressive 
stance of those who make up for lost height with a cocksure 
manner. Carefully, he started to make his way down the 
slope, using the sweeping branches of the tamarisk bushes for 
cover until he was a stone’s throw from their backs. 

The brilliant red curls of Menelaus, seen more clearly now 
by the beam of the lantern which had been set down on the 
sand, had lost some of the remarkable burnish which from a 
distance had seemed untarnished. His hair was peppered with 
grey, but his body had grown younger. Suffering had Stripped 
the surplus flesh from his frame to leave him as hard and wiry 
as a boy of twenty summers. 

He heard Menelaus suggesting that they should make their 

camp by the boats that night, a plan which found little favour 
with his companion. 
_ “We'd be much wiser to make our way to the city at once 
and. declare ourselves. If they find us tomorrow skulking on 
the shore, it’ll seem as if we were afraid. We'll be at a disad- 
vantage from the start.’ 

Menelaus jerked his head back impatiently. 

‘I’d rather walk into a nest of vipers than put one foot in 
Priam’s home. They’re not like us. They don’t honour the 
bonds of guest-friendship.’? He put a hand on Odysseus’s 
shoulder. ‘Trust me in this. I know.’ 

It was a challenge which Paris found irresistible. He rose up 
from his hiding place and walked towards them. 

Odysseus was the first to see him. The dagger was out of his 
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belt in less time than it takes a hawk to drop on a fieldmouse. 

‘A poor way to greet your host’s son,’ Paris said coolly. 
‘Perhaps I should remind you both that the only time Troy’s 
hospitality was breached, the fault was on your side. Your 
countrymen were our guests when they robbed us of our god- 
dess.’ 

The lord of Ithaca stared up in silence at the beautiful boy 
who stood smiling above them, hands on hips, his dark cloak 
blowing back from his shoulders, grace in every line of his 
long, loose limbs. Oh, for such a son to follow me, Odysseus 
thought, and-he sighed as he slipped the dagger back in his 
belt. It was only when he looked at the ashen face of his friend 
that understanding dawned on him. 

‘Is he. 

Menelaus oe his lips into a ghost of a smile. 

‘I do not need to look,’ he said. ‘It would be hard to forget 
the voice of Paris.’ 

‘I am honoured,’ the young man murmured, ‘that you 
should remember me so well.’ Fs 

‘I did not come here to honour you,’ Menelaus said, at last 
lifting his head. For a long minute, he looked into the clear, 
insolently blue eyes of the boy he had come to kill. ‘Tell the 
men ]’Il be with them presently,’ he said, sensing Odysseus’s 
curiosity. He wanted no witnesses at this encounter. 

‘A long journey for a return of hospitality,’ Paris said when 
they were alone. ‘We must do our best to see that your stay is 
an agreeable one.’ 

‘Why did you betray me, boy?’ Menelaus said quietly. ‘1 
loved you like my own son, Paris, and you repaid me with 
treachery. What did I do to merit such treatment?’ 

Paris’s eyes flickered at the pain in his voice. ‘You showed 
me great kindness,’ he said. ‘That is true. Your hostility 
would have served my conscience better.’ 

‘Do you think that every man who looked on- Helen did not 
long to possess: her? I knew that, always, but they did not 
betray me.’ 

‘Perhaps I had more to offer than the rest.” 

‘You talk like a boastful child,’ Menelaus said. ‘They were 
men of honour. You have none. You shamed me, and for that 
I must kill you.’ 

‘Ah, but you need an audience for it,’ Paris said. ‘No glory 
in running me through on a dark beach with next to no wit- 
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nesses, is there? Why not share a bow! of wine and we'll talk 
of vengeance later when you have slept. You do carry wine 
with you, I suppose?’ 

In. the fraction of a second during which Menelaus’s gaze 
shifted to his sword point, Paris raised the bow level with his 
shoulder and drew back the string. 

‘I grieve to have to point it out so boorishly,’ he said, ‘but I 
do have the advantage of you. A score of archers are covering 
me from behind this hill.’ 

Menelaus looked up at the rim of the mound behind Paris, 

‘Liar!’ he said and grasped the square green hilt of his 
sword, . 

‘Without making an offering to the gods first for your 
arrival?’ Paris stepped forward and put a hand on his 
shoulder. ‘Come, we’ve all the time in the world to try and kill 
each other. Let’s lay our weapons aside for tonight and drink 
- to what should we drink? An honourable death?’ 

‘I. . .’ He turned at a warning shout from Odysseus and 
leapt up, sword in hand, at the soft echo of distant drumbeats. 

‘Traitor! Would you have kept me here drinking with you, 
while your father rallied his troops? I was a fool to put my 
trust in you again...’ ) 

‘When you’ve finished ranting,’ Paris said, ‘perhaps I can 
assure you that it has nothing to do with your arrival. You 
wished to see Helen, did you not?’ 

Menelaus hesitated, then turned his head to where the ram- 
parts of the city rose like the hull of a beached ship from the 
silent darkness of the plain. He heard the sound of distant 
singing as the line of torches wound slowly down the hillside 
towards the river. 

‘Is she . . ?? He stopped. It humiliated him to let Paris see 
his eagerness. ‘I admit it does not have the look of an attack. 
Is...’ He had to ask it - ‘Is she with them?’ 

‘Come,’ Paris said and picked up the lamp. ‘We’ll go 
together. You can leave your sword here. We do not go armed 
to the rites of the mare.’ ; 

‘I am not,’ Menelaus said, ‘here as your guest. You are too 
eager to forget.’ 


They had put the stallion into a harness of bright red leather. 
Pieces of ivory flanked his head on each side, closing in his. 
range of vision as the mare maids gently drew him down the 
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slope. They sang to him of the honour that was his in being 
the chosen one, as Leda and the priestesses had sung to the 
little children of Lakonia at harvest time - so Helen thought 
as she listened to their soft beguiling chant, telling of the 
white-skinned naiads who would sport with him when he 
dwelt in the deep river. She looked down to the silver slipping 
line of the river, gliding like a snake across the black plain, 
its fords still! shallow enough for children to splash across 
the stones and fish for minnows. Not until the melting of the 
snows on Ida would the Scamander rise to spread itself like.a 
lake across the plain, until only the tips of the tamarisk bushes 
showed above its surface. Sometimes it advanced so far that 
the little mudhouses of the plain dwellers were swept away 
and the gates of Troy would be opened to a horde of homeless 
families, carrying their possessions on their backs, a tripod, 
a couple of clay pots,.a sheepskin coat rolled up like a 
blanket. No gifts could appease the hunger of the river in 
winter. And nobody but the old king saw more than a last 
relic of the bloodthirsty traditions of another century in the 
killing of the horse. 

Her head drooped on the slender stalk of her neck. She was 
so weary of it all. She would ask the nurse to make her a 
sleeping draught to help her to drive the clear accusing voice 
of Priam’s daughter out of her thoughts. It had preyed on her 
mind even as the boys thrust their ash spears into the grape 
cluster lying against her flesh; it had sounded in her head 
above their victory song. If Paris were only with her now, she 
thought; he would make her forget. 

‘You’re trembling,’ the king said anxiously. ‘I hope it’s not 
a fever? We’ll have an offering made for you on the hearth 
tomorrow.’ 

‘It’s nothing,’ she said impatiently. ‘Nothing ‘but a sort of 
weariness with - am I always to be the goddess, my lord 
king?’ 

He looked at her in consternation. ‘Child, child, is this the 
time to question your duty to your people? You must not say 
such things.’ 

‘I shall still think them,’ she said. ‘If you knew the 
loneliness of it, you would not make me play the part.’ 

‘You seemed happy enough tonight. And with cause. A 
king would think himself fortunate to command such wor- 
ship.’ 
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‘Worship is isolation,’ Helen said, ‘and there is no good 
fortune in being alone.’ 

‘A goddess who mixed with the people would not be wor- 
shipped,’ the king said. She did not answer him. Seeing the 
need for new tactics, Priam fell into the slow, limping walk of 
an old man which he could put on and off at will. ‘Give me 
your arm again, my child. I can’t walk as well as I did... Ah 
well, the penalty of growing old. And helpless.’ He looked up 
with a quavering smile to see how it affected her. ‘You have 
helped us so much. The city is quiet now. No unrest, no dif- 
ficulties. The wives of my sons are bearing strong boys to 
follow me. And it is your doing, Helen. You could not fail me 
now, when I am weak, nearing my end...’ 

‘My lord king pleads most eloquently,’ she said with a faint 
smile. ‘To me he seems youth’s very image. Will you not let 
me live with Paris as his loving wife? I want no more.’ 

‘ No more! He thought of the gifts which had been lavished 
on her, the craftsmen he had loaned to Paris in order that she 
might have a home more splendid in every way than the sim- 
ple chambers of the wives of his other sons, the roped bed on 
an ivory and gold base that had been his own gift to her, the 
bath made of silver from Alybe. And now she said she wanted 
no more... 

‘I spoke of my role, not of your gifts, my lord,’ she said 
gently. “You give with a grace that needs no prompting.’ 

But then, she thought, his gifts to her were an investment. 
They purchased her docility, and she in turn, as the goddess, 
kept the dissatisfaction of the citizens at bay. Like all misers, 
he was only generous in the cause of economy. 

Priam, however, thought her a most perceptive judge of 
human nature. His smile became expansive at the recognition 
of his own benevolence, and, as they came close to the river, 
he chuckled so gleefully that Helen lifted her head to see what 
had amused him so much. 

The shock was so violent that she stumbled and pitched for- 
ward towards the swirling waters of the spring. The mare 
maids caught her in their arms and gathered round her with 
anxious faces while the stallion bent his head to crop the 
grass. | 
‘An omen!’ they whispered. ‘Was it to the right or left that 
she fell? Perhaps we have done something to anger the river 
god?’ 
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Their voices babbled in confusion above her head as she 
lifted her eyes to stare into the darkness beyond the river. She 
had not imagined it. He was standing with Paris, sword in 
hand, his eyes glaring at her out of the drawn whiteness of his 
face. And Paris was with him. She could neither move nor 
speak, only stare at the blank pinpoints of his eyes above the 
flickering Jantern. When the king bent over her and asked if 
she had hurt herself in falling, she clutched his arm as if she 
balanced on the gaping mouth of Hades. 

Trembling, she pointed with her hand acrossthe water. 

‘Well?’ Priam said with some impatience, seeing only his 
errant son and a stranger, come to pay homage at the rites. 
‘Shall we ask them to stand further back? Will they disturb 
you? I would not have thought . . 

‘Take me back to Troy,’ she whispered. ‘I cannot see it 
to you here. Please, my lord king. Don’t make me stay . 

‘You know the man?’ Understanding only that all was ; not 
well, he peered towards the dark outlines of the mounds and 
saw them unguarded. ‘Zeus!’ he roared, feeling an urgent 
need to loose fury on something. ‘Have I nothing but drunken 
wastrels to guard my home? Where are they?’ 

‘Please,’ Helen whispered. ‘Please.’ 

The man was with his son. One man, alone. His courage 
returned. What could one man do? 

‘On your feet,’ he said. ‘If you know the stranger, would 
you have him see you cowering on the bank like a beaten dog? 
Let him see you as you are, the goddess of our glorious city. 
You shame yourself and us by this behaviour. Bring the horse 
forward! Gods and kings do not wait on the fears of women.’ 

Across the river, Menelaus watched, his hand on his sword. 
It was right that she should cringe. It was thus that he had 
wished to see her, broken and without pride. He moved for- 
ward, 

‘Wait!’ Paris said softly. ‘This is not the time to plead your 
cause. I brought you here to watch.’ 

‘You think that I would plead?’ Menelaus said. He thrust 
his sword into the soft ground and leant his weight on it, 
watching her as she rose to her feet and took the green-shafted 
axe in her hands. 

In a world where no inde could suspend the ravaging 
hand of time, where the bards’ songs of beauty were all the 
more poignant for the swiftness of its passing, there was 
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something strange and terrible in the unchanging loveliness of 
Helen. The tranquil lines of eternity seemed sculpted in the 
slender marble arms, the pure, high forehead, the hair rip- 
pling back from her face like a dark veil. He had not thought 
it possible that she would be now as she had been, that he 
would feel desire for her shaking him as if he was young again 
and seeing her for the first time at her father’s side. Her look 
of terror filled him with grief. He was both ashamed and 
despairing. 

As they led the stallion along the bank towards her, he saw 
her turning to look at him again. He tried to soften the harsh 
lines of his face with a smile. He did not want to frighten her. 
At this moment he only wanted her back. Her look of blank 
fear did not lessen, She saw only what she knew she must 
deserve - his vengeance. 

The drums rolled. The mare maids raised their high-pitched 
wails of grief. It was quickly done. She heard them praising 
the swiftness and the cleanness of the blow. To her it seemed 
that she had shed the first blood of a massacre. The nurse 
had seen it in the slaughtered lamb. She had gone against the 
warning. She could not hope now for mercy. 

The river. had accepted its tribute, sucking the carcase into 
the swirl of the current, battering it against the stones of the 
banks on the long voyage down to the sea. The king was now 
speaking to Menelaus across the gulf, unrolling the stately 
phrases of formal welcome to the unknown stranger while 
trying to assess from his appearance his likely worth in gifts to 
the treasure house. The sudden chill of silence told Helen that 
she had been spared the need for explanations. For that, at 
least, she could be thankful. How soft their voices were, mild 
as if they were doing nothing more dangerous than comparing 
last year’s harvest. Could that be Paris, she wondered, 
speaking of Menelaus as a man of honour and praising his 
kindness as a host? It was. How dared he betray her with such 
hypocrisy - why did he not speak as a lover should and say he 
would lay down his life rather than let her go? She had been 
prépared for murder, but these reasoning voices spoke 
treachery, as if they bartered for a concubine, a slave. Was 
she not named the goddess of Troy? 

‘Since you come in the form of an embassy, we bid you 
welcome to our city,’ the king said. ‘Tonight you and your 
men will lie at the house of my son Antenor. Tomorrow you 
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will have the opportunity to speak before the Assembly.’ He 
looked down at Helen’s bowed head. ‘Let your women take 
you to your rooms,” he said quietly. ‘It is not fitting that you 
should remain with us at this time.’ 

She held out her arms and allowed them to lead her away. 


It seemed to her that she had lain awake all night waiting for 
Paris to come back and tell her that he was going to send her 
back to Menelaus. Yet when she woke, the walls were bright 
with the morning sun and Paris was standing at the foot of the 
bed, pulling off his oxhide boots. There was marsh mud on 
them and his face was white with cold above the dark cloak. 

‘They’re here,’ he said in a quiet voice when he saw that 
-she was awake. ‘And Achilles is with them. As far as we 
know, they have more than two hundred ships. They’ve 
dropped anchor inside the reef. Only one man had the gall to 
come bounding ashore with his spear lifted. I suppose there’s 
some honour in being the first to fall.’ 

‘Who was he, the man who died?’ 

_ Her strained expression angered him. ‘Why should it matter 
to you? The only deaths with which a woman should concern 
herself are those of her kinsmen and her children. What’s the 
death of this man to you?’ 

‘Did you. .?’ 

‘Don’t ask,’ he said. ‘I told you. It does not concern you.’ 
He bent to strap on a wooden-soled sandal, hiding his face 
-from her. ‘I must be gone. The Assembly.’ 

‘If I veiled my face . . . I would not speak. No one would 
know.’ 

‘Stay in your rooms.’ 

‘It is, after all, of some concern to me,’ she said defiantly. 

‘And my concern is with your safety,’ he said. ‘This once, 
do as you’ re bidden.’ 

She was afraid, but she did not dare to ask him to stay and 
comfort her. Instead, she leant forward to touch his hand as 
he tied the leather thong above his ankle. 

‘Paris, you will not risk yourself? There are so many others, 
Hector’s men, your brothers, all burning to play at being 
heroes...’ 

‘Play!’ He put such violence into the word that she drew 
back her hand. ‘What do you think this is - a festival?’ 

‘Ionly...’ 
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‘T’ll tell you how your countrymen play at war,’ he said and 
put his hands down on either side of her so that she was 
obliged to face him. ‘I have this tale from Antenor who heard 
it from Odysseus...’ 

‘Odysseus is here?’ The name sparked a sudden painful 
longing in her for the sweet soft valleys of her own country. 
She remembered him well, the dark-skinned lord of Ithaca, 
standing with his arm about her father’s shoulder, narrow- 
eyed as a fox. ‘I have heard his name,’ she murmured. 

‘Odyssomenus,’ Paris said. ‘Aptly named, for hateful is the 
man who could subscribe to such a crime as Agamemnon’s.’ 

‘What crime was that?’ she asked. 

‘To kill his child for a fair wind,’ Paris said. ‘The seers said 
a sacrifice was needed to speed the ships from Aulis. A child, 
the fairest, to please the powers. So Agamemnon, glorious, 
golden Agamemnon whose name is sung by every huckster 
and pirate who passes the straits, sent Odysseus to his queen 
at Mycenae, asking that his eldest daughter be brought to him 
so that she might be betrothed to one of his chiefs — I’ll spare 
you the rest of the tale. But does it seem to you that a man 
who went to war lightly would give his own child for a wind?’ 

She looked at him with horror. ‘They - killed her? My 
sister’s child? Little Iphigenia?’ She sank back on the pillows 
and buried her face in them to stifle her sobs. ‘Oh Cly, Cly, 
how much more will he make you suffer? And to send her, 
unknowing . . .’ She shuddered as Paris bent to touch her 
cheek with a gentle hand. 

‘Helen, why did you not tell me bétare that he had married 

_ your sister? I only knew that you had no cause to love 
|S senna ah 
» ‘I have less now,’ she whispered. ‘You call the men of 
Mycenae my people, yet if I listed all the crimes against my 
family you’d know there is no need to test my love so cruelly. 
Let me die at a spear point rather than be taken back by 
them!’ She clung to his hand, pressing it against her cheek. 
‘You will not let them - swear you will not!’ 

‘For love of me or from hate of them?’ He stroked the 
anxious lines from her forehead. ‘Nothing could take you 
from me but death, Helen.’ 

‘Except war,’ she said. ‘I’ve watched you fretting at the 
constrictions of a peaceful life like a hunting dog on a leash - 
all the tears I may shed will not keep you from fighting.’ 
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He smiled down at her. ‘You speak as if war was a cer- 
tainty. Stay here and sleep. I’ll bring you news from the 
Assembly.’ 

‘But would you fight?’ she asked. 
~ You would not have me called a coward?’ 

‘Gladly,’ she said, ‘to see you safe. What other answer 
should I give, loving you as I do?” 

She tried to do as he had said, but when she heard the 
trumpets blasting from the walls and the women of Priam 
clamouring like daughters at a funeral, she could bear it no 
longer. Flinging the sheet over her shoulders for a covering, 
she ran to the window and looked out. Below her, the war 
wounds of the elders grinned up like whores’ lips, newly 
painted. Beside them sat the priests of Apollo, and beyond 
them the sons of Priam’s family, scowling into the sun, their 
hands planted on their knees. Deiphobus was there, the page 
behind him half hidden behind the curved rim of his master’s 
white shield; she smiled as young Troilus and Aeneas looked 
up at her. They looked as blithe as ever - with sixteen sum- 
mers behind them, the prospect of war was still something to 
laugh about. Those two would ride out to battle playing 
knucklebones in their chariots, she thought, so little did they 
rate death’s chances. But Priam - her heart went out to him as 
she saw the old man crouching in the throne of state like a 
shrunken old tortoise, his thin hands clutching at the sides of 
the chair. 

‘War then,’ a voice said directly below her, and she started 
as she recognised the voice of Menelaus. He walked slowly 
forward and she saw Paris lift his head from where he sat 
among his brothers. ‘You have heard the reports of your 
guards, Priam,’ Menelaus said. ‘Agamemnon has landed and 
all the lords of Greece are with him. You do not need me to 
tell you of the fierceness of our warriors. Our songs tell us 
that we are a people born to conquer. Our kingdoms have _ 
been carved out with fire and the sword. With fire we will ex- 
tinguish your city, with swords we will cut your unborn sons 
from their mothers’ wombs, if defiance is your answer. One 
more time I give you the chance to save yourselves. Return my 
queen and my property to me and I will try to divert the wrath 
of Agamemnon from your city. Refuse and we will make 
destruction our cause.’ 

‘Give me my sceptre,’ Priam said to the heralds. 
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He needed it to raise himself from his chair. Age had 
weakened his limbs, but under the white thickets of his brows, 
Helen saw his eyes gleaming with the brilliance of a bird of 
prey as he turned towards the elders who were whispering and 
shifting uneasily in their seats. 

‘T’ll give you my answer to carry to Agamemnon,’ he said. 
‘I am an old man. I do not have the strength to carry my own 
shield into battle, but by the sacred mare, I would rather die 
with a spear in my hand than submit to the threats of a 
Greek!’ He limped towards the elders and jabbed the point of 

‘his stick at their painted wounds. ‘Look on these, my friends. 
Be proud of them. Remember how you won them. We, too, 
are warriors. Let the bards raise the music of war in your 
hearts,.aye, and in yours, my brave sons, for war we will have 
rather than let our immortal Helen leave us. There’s my an- 
swer to you, Menelaus. Carry it back to the lord of little 
Mycenae and tell him the lord of Troy laughs at his threats.’ 

» No one said a word. 

Helen shrank back against the wall as Menelaus strode into 
the centre of the circle and towards the place where Paris sat. 
His voice carried as clearly as though she stood beside him. 

‘So be it,’ he said, ‘but before you rush so gladly towards 
your certain doom, let me make one last appeal. I make it in 
the name of honour. Your son has heaped shame upon me in 
my own land, abused my hospitality, robbed me of my wife. 
Is it not just that I should have the chance to avenge myself? 
Let it be decided in a battle, man against man. To the victor, 
Helen and her property. To the loser, an honourable death 
with all the rites of burial which are in accordance with his 
position.’ 

There was a long silence. Trembling, she waited for Paris to 
answer. 

‘Come, Paris,’ she heard Priam say. ‘Menelaus should have 
the chance to redeem his honour. The demand is fair. Give 
your assent.’ 

‘I cannot,’ Paris said in a very low voice. ‘Fight a man of 
twice my age? I’m not a murderer. Let the fight be between 
equals.’ 

‘Equals! You think I cannot match you?’ Menelaus’s voice 
cracked with fury. 

‘I know it,’ Paris said, ‘and so do you. When we wrestled in 
Lakonia five years ago, I lost to spare your pride. I can’t do 
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that now. I don’t want your blood on my hands, Menelaus. If 
I must fight a man, let it be Achilles...’ 

‘Silence!’ Priam shouted, and she heard his sceptre crack 
down on the stone. ‘You throw dishonour on our guest and on 
yourself with this talk. Stand up like a man and give your 
assent.’ 

‘Aye,’ the elders said. 

‘It seems I have no choice,’ Paris said and his voice was low 
and weary. ‘I. . . consent. Let dawn tomorrow be the time 
appointed.’ 

Helen turned her face to the wall and pressed her mouth 
against it to stifle the sobs bursting in her throat. 


He would not wear the heavy armour of a warrior. His only 
protection was the linked corselet which he wore under the 
gleaming panther skin. His limbs had been rubbed with oil to 
keep out the cold. His forehead was bound with a strip of hide 
to keep the sweat out of his eyes. In all he looked, as 
Deiphobus was the first to remark, more like a mountain boy 
than a king’s son. 

The two lambs that were to be sacrificed whimpered in their 
wicker basket as the procession moved slowly down the dark, 
dripping streets with Paris walking beside his father at its 
head. A couple of thin-rumped pigs snuffling through the gut- 
ters were their only audience as they came into the lower 
town. The citizens were still sound in sleep. 

Paris winced as he felt his father’s hand on his arm. 

‘What made you choose such a time, boy? The mist’s stiil 
thick - we'll be able to see nothing of it from the walls.’ His 
voice softened. ‘You’ll show them your mettle - you give 
these cursed Greeks something to add to their songs. It’s the 
honour of Troy you’re upholding, remember.’ 

The javelins were as cold against his hand as the lips she had 
pressed to his mouth when he left her. When he first told her, 
she had cried and hidden her face in her hands. Later he had 
seen her watching every simple movement that he made, and 
he had known that each action was being silently registered as 
‘the last time he . . .” He couldn’t stand it. He had no heart to 
sit with Hector and the others, discussing the strength of their 
position. He took his two favourite young brothers with him 
and went down to the smithy to talk women and get drunk on 
Simon’s unwatered wine. Aeneas and Troilus swallowed 
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enough to put out the furnace and led the lookers-on in a 
song, the merits of which lay in bawdy punning on girls’ 


names. He left them to it and went back to seek amnesia in * 


Helen’s soft body. Zeus, how she had wept! And he had once 
doubted that she loved him, challenged her with it . . Even, 
said a small, cold voice inside him, he had hoped she'd admit 
it, so that he would be free to seek adventure elsewhere with a 
clear conscience. 

He forced his mind back to her grief. One could not wonder 
at her fears. She still remembered Menelaus as the murderer 
of her brothers. It was useless for him to tell her that the man 
was ten years older and that his own fear was only aut he 
would kill a man for whom he felt no hatred. 

They had reached the priests’ house and the gate now. As 
the king turned to speak to the guards, Paris felt the point of 
an arrow pressing at his back. He turned and saw Pandarus 
grinning out of the gloom. 

‘It’s for you,’ he said and held the arrow out to him. ‘It'll 
make short shrift of the Greek, I can promise you that.’ 

Paris looked down at the glistening point of bronze, darker 
than any wax or oil could have made it. 

‘I haven’t seen it,’ he said softly. ‘Now, for the love of 
Zeus, get it out of my sight. Do you want everyone to see and 
say I go to battle like a barbarian? Where’s your sense, man?’ 

Pandarus stared at him for a minute, then nodded and 
thrust it back into the leather quiver at his side. ‘I’ll find the 
right use for it, don’t worry,’ he said, ‘Keep your eyes open. 
I'll be there when you need me.’ 

“What . . ?’ But Pandarus had gone, and the gates were 
creaking open under the long black bellies of the carved 
mares. He left a copper armlet by their altar. 

The moon still showed her face above the hill, a pallid disc 
in the charcoal sky. Beside her, the last three suitors at her 
court, glimmered the pale points of the Pleiades, those same 
three stars that had marked out the year for him when he kept 
sheep on Ida. Cypress trees and the tilted masts of beached 
ships rose like random spears towards them from the tattered 
fleece of mist that lay low on the plain. The Greeks had 
managed to kindle fires on the shore; even from this distance, 
he could hear the hiss and snap of wet twigs and the strident 
voices of the Greek commanders. 

‘Two thousand, at the least,’ he said as his father stared 
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with a bleak face at the distant camp. ‘We'd better have the 
mares sent across to the pasturing grounds at Abydos. The 
Greeks won’t be exercising much conscience about what meat 
theyeat. 

“You speak as if war-was certain.” 

‘Isn't it?’ 

‘He gave us his word.’ 

‘For what that’s worth.’ He hesitated. “You could try of- 
fering them the contents of the treasure house.’ 

‘Give a man half a loaf and he’ll stab your back to get the 
rest,’ Priam said. ‘You look to our honour and J’ll decide the 
policy . . . I shall come with you to see that the sacrifice is 
properly made. Will you ride beside me?’ 


The Greeks were there already, a silent line of shadowy 
figures gathered behind their leader. The Trojans glanced at 
each other as Agamemnon strode towards them, his sword 
clanging on his bronze-hip. ; 

‘Which is Paris? Where’s this skilled abductor?’ He peered 
at Hector’s grey face. ‘Not you, for sure.’ His little eyes 
swivelled round as Paris came forward from his father’s side. 
‘You? Well, what’s the trick? I wish I knew it. Her sister’s 
coldasa...’ 

‘We’re here to fight,’ Menelaus said softly as the Trojans 
stared in astonishment. ‘Ask them to repeat the terms to us.’ 
He came forward from the line, his face narrow as a wolf’s 
muzzle in the bronze cheekpieces. ‘Let Priam declare them 
before the lots are cast.’ 

Paris forgot to listen as he stared at the golden-haired boy 
who stood with the grizzled warriors. Not more-than twenty, 
with eyes as blue, as brilliant as mountain flowers, brimming 
with light. Suddenly aware that he was being watched, 
Achilles started and clasped his sword by the hilt. Not 
flowers, Paris thought. Slate. He forced his attention back to 
the proceedings as the shorn lambs were brought forward, the 
cups held low to catch the swift gush of blood from their ten- 
der throats. He remembered sitting by the shepherds’ house 
one night, feeding the weakest of the newly-born from a bowl 
of warm milk. It had died in his arms some time before dawn. 
He turned away to find Menelaus watching him. 

‘To invite death so boldly is to cheat me of victory. Will you 


not arm yourself like‘a mati?’ ~~~ 
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‘I never heard that armour made a better warrior,’ he said 
with a smile. ‘But my brothers will tell you that I don’t know 
the rules of fighting.’ 

Menelaus shrugged. His night had been sweet with dreams 
of victory — the seers had said it was assured. He was im- 
patient to begin. 

‘Shall we draw the lots for the first throw?’ 

‘I am ready,’ Paris said, ‘but when we have drawn, let your 
comrades fall back towards the shore. I do not care to fight 
before an armed audience.’ 

They grumbled a little, but Menelaus nodded his head. 

‘Do as he says - I will not have it said that he fought at a 
disadvantage. Have you more requests to make, Trojan?’ 

He shook his head: The prayers were quickly spoken, the 
sticks drawn from a helmet. Menelaus drew the longer one. 

The steam rose in a hissing cloud as the chariots rattled 
back over the rough ground and the Greeks began a slow 
retreat to the shore. He watched the vapour spread to blot the 
sky for a moment, then drew the black skin down to form a 
tight shield over his body. 

“The gods be with us both,’ he said softly and stepped aside 
to let Menelaus’s javelin whistle just clear of his right 
shoulder. He sent his own deliberately wide of the mark - he 
was prepared to spare the man but he saw no reason to hide 
his contempt for such an ill-matched battle. The fury of 
Menelaus’s second onslaught took him by surprise. Instead of 
hurling the javelin from where he stood, Menelaus charged in 
its wake, his sword out for the thrust. As he drove it forward, 
Paris ducked to the left, seized the clenched fist just above the 
wrist and forced his rival’s arm down until the sword point 
struck earth. His own short sword flashed up to touch the un- 
protected skin of Menelaus’s throat. ji 

‘Down,’ he said, ‘before I send it through your neck.’ 

He tightened his grip on the wrist until the bone seemed 
ready to snap; he saw the livid, bulging eyes glaring up 
through the slits of the bronze helmet as Menelaus bent back 
under the pressure. 

“Whose victory?’ he said and drove his knee into 
Menelaus’s stomach. ‘Whose?’ 

“Yours,’ Menelaus muttered. His eyes glittered with rage 
but he knew when he was beaten. The sword was tickling the 
hairs of his beard. He hadn’t a chance, but he would rather 
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have had his tongue cut out of his mouth than have it ask for 
mercy. 

‘Aye, and see you remember it when you get back to your 
camp,’ Paris said. ‘No, I’ll not kill you. You’re lucky. You’ve 
the mist to cover your lies. Tell what heroics you will, but 
remember who won.’ 

‘Coward! Son of a dead whore!’ Menelaus yelled as the 
pressure lifted from his stomach. ‘I’ll slaughter you! I'll 
spread your guts across the plain. Pll. . .’? Cursing, he stum- 
bled forward into the swirling mist, striking at bushes and 
hillocks in his rage. ‘Come back and fight like a man!’ His 
voice echoed back like a ghost from the white vapour into 
which Paris had vanished, as completely as if the gods had 
swept him from the face of the earth. 


Helen stared down at the shallow bowl of water, watching the 
ripples spread out to the sides, then taking another stone and 
poising it over the surface. They said that you could tell the 
future from the movement of the ripples. It was, at least, a 
way to occupy her hands, to pass the time. If he should die - 
she must not think of it. If he should die . . . Even if they kept 
her here, what was she without him but the goddess they 
speared in the rites before they went off to spill the son- 
bearing seed in their women? The barren goddess of the mare. 
Such a child she would have given him, and now he would die 
and she would be alone, left with nothing but a fleshless spirit 
who cried. out for her arms, for the milk in her empty breasts. 
How easy it was for them to be brave, the other women with 
their sons, their continuing .. . The tears splashed down from 
her cheeks into the water as the dark face of the goddess came 
into her mind, swaying in the rustling leaves of the tree that 
whispered death, death, death... . 

He saw her lips moving as he came through the door. 
‘Helen,’ he said and put a finger to her mouth as she lifted 
dark swooning eyes towards him. ‘Hush - no one knows yet. 
They’re still up on the walls.’ 

She touched his arms, his shoulders, his face. ‘Not a mark? 
Did you kill him, my love? Tell me quickly. Is he dead?’ 

The smell of sweat was like quince-juice on his skin as he 
bent to embrace her. ‘Come to bed,’ he said, his hands against 
her breasts. ‘For if you don’t, I’ll have to take you here.’ 

‘Oh, Paris,’ she said softly, laughing. ‘My thoughts were 
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there before you. Don’t you feel how I’m trembling?’ 

‘Come then,’ he said, his lips against her throat. ‘We’ll talk 
later.’ 

‘You want to stop me from asking what happened,’ she 
said. Drawing back, she looked at-his face. ‘Why are you 
here now, my Paris? I heard no cheering, no sound of trum- 


‘I fought him,’ he said, but his smile was evasive. ‘I did all 
that was asked of me. I upheld our honour. What more do I 
need to say? Menelaus is a man of his word. He’ll admit 
defeat. He’d be a liar if he didn’t, for I had my spear at his 
throat and my knee on his stomach.’ 

‘Who saw?’ 

‘No one, as far as I know - why do you think I chose to 
fight at dawn?’. 

*You let the mist cover your triumph - is that what you 
would have me believe?’ 

‘You could try,’ he said. ‘Come, he’s suffered shame 
enough without having his defeat watched by his troops. He 
never stood a chance of winning you back by single combat. 
_And in all honour, I couldn’t kill the man. I let him see that J 
could if I wished - it’s enough.’ 

“You think he’ll admit defeat? Do you suppose your 
brothers will believe it when you tell them?’ 

‘I see that you do not,’ he said, and his voice cut the air like 
a sword edge. ‘Forgive me for intruding on your privacy. I 
thought that you'd rejoice to see me safe.’ 

_ ‘I do, I do,’ she said quickly. “You know how I wept for 
you. I couldn’t bear to sit on the walls and watch with the rest. 
I - I’m only afraid that they will call you a coward. If 
Menelaus says you fled from him... .’ 

“If he says that,’ Paris said. ‘I’ll hound and harass him and 
his friends until there’s not a sound body left between the lot 
of them. But he claims to be a man of his word. I’m putting 
my trust in him.’ He jerked up his head as a clamour like the 
screeching of cranes came from the walls. ‘The victory cry! 
Helen, Helen, you should have believed in me!’ 

She reached up to put her hands on his shoulders. 

‘He’ll hate you all the more for showing mercy.’ 

‘If they seek war now, I’m ready for them. Give me a bow 
and...’ 

‘Silly boy,’ she said tenderly. ‘Would you fight armed men 
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with toys? I want no war scars on my golden Paris. Let your 
brothers do the fighting. You’ve done yours. And now you’re 
mine again.’ 

He looked down at the curved line of her lips. ‘And what 
would you have me be if not a fighter, Helen?’ 

‘My lover,’ she said, laughing. ‘The sweetest lover any 
woman could wish for. It’s enough for me.’ 

He saw no reason not to make it enough for both of them 
now, while he had her in his arms. He wanted her, he always 
did, and there, he knew, lay his weakness. Doomed was the 
man who could not resist the body of his mistress. 

He was like a sword thrusting into soft loam, staking claim 
to his land as he sought the centre, the heart of her; he laughed 
deep in his throat as he thought of Menelaus still blundering 
through the mist in search of him. Oh, the infinite pleasures 
of a knowing body never known enough . . . ‘I think I’ll cover 
you in gold one day for the pleasure of stripping it slowly, leaf 
by leaf,’ he murmured. ‘Helen, Helen, sweet as honey té trap 
a man between four walls for life...’ 

She looked up at him with languid eyes. ‘Are you so 
trapped?’ 

“You know I am.’ _- 

‘Against your will, though?’ Her eyes flickered past him to 
the door. ‘Did you hear that? Your brother lacks tact, Paris. 
Send him away.’ 

‘Tell him you’re alone,’ he whispered. ‘I’m not in the mood 
for lectures on my duty.’ 

‘Zzt!’ She put her hand to his lips. ‘Listen! He’s in the hall:’ 

They heard his sandals clacking on the stone, silence, then: 

‘I’m coming up the stairs, Paris. I know you’re there. What 
other man would skulk in his wife’s chamber at such a time? I 
don’t wonder at your shame. To use such treachery - are you 
coming or do I have to drag you from your bed?’ 

‘I’m coming,’ Paris said. ‘Stay where you are.’ 

‘What does he méan?’ Helen whispered as she gathered her 
robe at her waist with trembling hands. ‘Treachery? What 
have you done, Paris? What lies did you tell to soothe me?’ 

He looked back from the door. ‘So willing to believe ill - 
and yet you say you love me.’ 

She paled at the scorn in his voice, but she followed him 
throughthe door. 

‘Go back,’ he said. Hector, standing on the lowest step, 
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glanced up and shook his head with a quick, angry movement. 

“Let her stay and see what manner of man she chose to love. 
Better for you and her if you’d died before you could do such 
a thing, Paris. And then to come here hot-foot from your 
defeat...’ 

‘Defeat?’ Helen said. ‘But...’ 

‘I let him go,’ Paris said. ‘You have my oath on it.’ 

“Cowards will swear anything to save their skins,’ Hector 
said and his voice was weary. ‘It may be so. Since no one saw 
and Agamemnon claims the victory was theirs, it makes no 
odds. Why in the name of Zeus you had to choose to fight in 
the mist - I can’t understand you, Paris. I understand nothing 
of all this.’ 

‘E-trusted Menelaus as a man of honour,’ Paris said slowly. 
‘If he chooses to lie to save his face, am I to blame?’ 

“We heard them on the walls,’ Helen said softly. ‘They 
would not have shouted so for a defeat, surely?’ 

Hector looked at her for a moment. ‘I see he’s told you 
nothing, fair Helen. I grieve to be the bringer of news that will 
fill you with the shame we all feel. All but Paris, who smiles 
with the bland innocence of a child while he heaps dishonour 
onus...’ 

‘There’s no need to prolong it,’ Paris said. ‘Tell me my 
crime.’ 

“We saw you examining the arrow, brother,’ Hector said. 
‘He showed it to you by the gate if you remember.’ 

‘Pandarus,’ Paris said between his teeth. ‘Oh, the loyal, 

blundering fool - he shot at Menelaus. Is that what you would 
tell me?’ 
- *You always were a good liar,’ Hector said. ‘As if you didn’t 
know the truth. Of all the cowardly tricks. You wouldn’t do it 
yourself. And poisoned, too, for all your glib talk of honour. 
I swear that if you weren’t my brother, I’d strangle you for 
such an act,’ 

“Let me pass,’ Paris said, but Hector caught him by the 
wrist. 

‘Isn’t one flight enough for today - where do you think 
you’re going now?’ 

“To find Pandarus,’ Paris said, and his face was grim. ‘I’ll 
see he clears my name. Where is he?’ 

‘By the gate,’ Hector said. ‘And past lying for you. The 
rattle’s in his throat. He was too far from the walls for us 
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to help when they turned on him. I thought they’d tear him 
limb from limb. You won’t know him - nor he you. You’d do 
better to stay and comfort your wife.’ 

Paris looked at him with the trace of a smile. ‘I suppose I 
trust you more than you do me,’ he said. “You comfort her.’ 

Helen came slowly down the stairs as his footsteps echoed 
back across the stone streets. 

‘Hector, I heard them on the walls. Shouting with joy.’ 

‘The women,’ he said. ‘They thought - well, it’s not im- 
portant. They know now that it was no great feat to shoot a 
man with a poisoned arrow.’ He looked down at her clenched 
hands. She put them behind her back. 

‘What of Menelaus? Is he dead?’ 

‘They carried him back,” Hector said. ‘It only grazed him. 
He won’t die if they can suck the venom out quickly enough.” 

“You don’t know that it was poisoned.’ . 

‘I saw the arrow-head,’ he said gently. ‘I’d give all I had to’ 
comfort you, but there’s no use in telling'lies.’ 

‘No,’ she said, turning away. ‘Oh, Hector, what am I to 
think? If he had slain him honourably, but to shrink from 
that and let another man. . .’ She looked up at him with soft 
black eyes. ‘You would never have acted so in his place.’ 

‘I would gladly slay any man who had mistreated you,’ he 
said. ‘If you were mine.’ 

Helen looked at him for a long moment. ‘If...’ she said. 
‘Dear Hector.’ She moved away, her robe brushing over the 
floor with the sound of rustling feathers. ‘What follows? 
What will happen now?’ 

‘The Greeks are calling for vengeance,’ he said flatly. 
‘They want the destruction of our city. Our walls give us a 
strong defence, but where we’ll find the resources to survive a 
siege...’ 

‘How your people will hate me for bringing this on you,’ 
she said in a low voice. ‘It would be better to send me down to 
the shore and let Menelaus do with me what he wills.’ 

‘It would not hold their fury now,’ Hector said. He took 
her hands in his. ‘Who could hate such beauty, Helen? You 
must not say it - you, the people’s goddess. Paris caused this, 
not you.’ 

‘I know that you would have it so,’ she said. ‘You who hate 
him. Hector, Deiphobus, Antenor, the men of honour. I un- 
derstand your reasons. You can hate him for being the eldest, 
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for having come like an usurper to make himself dearest to his 
father’s heart. Yet I did not think that you, Hector, would be 
the first to blame him.’ 

He reddened. ‘You judge too quickly. I hate no man, but 
should I not despise Paris for such a cowardly act?’ 

‘And you would have me do the same?’ She drew away 
from him towards the fire. ‘Did you never understand why I 
left Menelaus so gladly? You don’t know what it is to live with 
a man you despise, to feel love withering day by day, to be 
cold to his touch, dead-hearted as stone - Hector, I was made 
to love! I'll die if I cannot love...’ 

‘There are others more worthy of receiving it than Paris.’ 

She wheeled round on him, her eyes shining with anger. 
‘And you call him traitor! If that’s your honour, I’ll keep 
company with villains. Do you think I’m to be so easily passed 
from one man to another? I love Paris. I am here because I 
love him. If he is guilty, then so am I, but nothing you can say 
will part us by my choice.’ 

‘For his sake; I’m glad of it,’ Hector said. ‘He’li have no 
other solace after today.’ He turned around as Paris came 
slowly through the door. ‘Well, brother?’ 

‘He’s dead,’ Paris said without looking at him. ‘Dead 
before I reached his side, the only loyal friend I had. Loyal 
enough to think he was saving my honour, poor fool.’ He 
glanced at Hector. ‘They’re gathering at the meeting place.. 
They wait on your joining them.’ 

TH go.’ 

' When Hector had gone they stood looking at each other 
across the breadth of the hall with the suppliant eyes of 
strangers. 

‘Opposite sides,’ Paris said at last with a ghostly smile. 
“Which will you choose, Helen?’ 

‘I love you,’ she said softly. ‘What does it matter if you 
did...’ : 

‘Ah,’ he said ‘You believe it, too, do you?’ 

‘Don’t look at me like that, Paris. I’m not one of your ac- 
cusers.’ 

‘They want me to send you back.’ 

‘Who?’ 

‘The elders. Some of my brothers. My father is against it.’ 
He came towards her until she could see that the smile was 
stretched tight as a bowstring on his lips. ‘I’m not going to do 
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it. As the eldest, I have the right to refuse - and I have. They 
can take the gold if they wish, but they shall not have you.’ 

She bowed her head, afraid that she was going to weep and 
that he would see her tears. 

‘Hector said that war is certain - should you not be at the 
assembly with the rest?’ 

‘No.’ He looked towards the darkness of the inner hall. 
‘Where are they all? I want some wine.’ 

‘Tl fetch it,’ she said quickly. His face frightened her. The 
stretched smile and frozen eyes made a death mask of his 
beauty. She brought a two-handled silver cup fiiled to the 
brim, a small table, a jug of water. While he drank, she 
listened to the rumbling voices of the elders rising against each 
other. And against her, she wondered? 

‘More,’ he said. 

She brought it. ’ 

‘Paris, who. will fight with us?’ she said when he had 
drained the cup and set it down. ‘Can we match Agamem- 
non’s army in strength?’ 

‘You know my father’s weakness,’ he said. ‘He doesn’t part 
gladly with his treasures. No one loves Troy well enough to 
help us without reward, and if he can’t bring himself to offer 
gold, his kingly cousins will keep their distance. Who wants to 
die to no purpose?’ He stared into the dark recesses of the in- 
ner chamber. ‘Oh, I know some who will. Men like Hector. 
Upright, honest men, born losers. They always become 
warriors. Hector will lead our troops out, putting himself in 
the front, using the same time-worn old tactics in defeat and 
success, exposing himself to needless death while he gathers 
an armful of breastplates and corselets for his.trophies - and 
they’ ll call him a hero.’ 

‘Why should he not be praised?’ Helen said and there was 
an edge of impatience to her voice. ‘You can’t deny Hector’s 
bravery in battle.’ 

‘Brave hearts don’t always win wars,’ Paris said. “There are 
better weapons.’ 

‘Don’t tell me,’ she said. ‘Tell them. I’m sure the advice of 
such a seasoned warrior would be respected.’ 

‘Don’t mock me,’ he said. ‘I may lack the experience of my 
brother but never let it be said that I lack courage. Ask the 
shepherds how I drove five armed ruffians off the flocks with 
nothing but my bow...’ 
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‘Oh, shepherds’ exploits!’ she said, laughing. ‘You know 
that I would never call you coward. But we’re talking of real 
wars, Paris, not raids. Don’t look at me so bleakly. Go down 
to the assembly with the rest. They won’t think well of you for 
staying with me at such atime.’ — 

‘I thought you understood,’ he said and he looked away 
from her. ‘I’m not wanted. My brothers are to lead the at- 
tacks. I am not to be given a chance to fight, not even among 
the ordinary archers. Oh, you can make a pretty reason for it 
if you choose. As my wife, you have a right to remain here. If 
I should die. . .’ 

“They'd find me a new husband,’ she said quietly. ‘Yes, I 
must be glad that you are not to fight. But for you - it’s a 
cruel way to punish a man, to strike at his pride. And the 
people - what will they say when they see your brothers 
fighting and not you?’ 

‘They’ll call me a coward and a traitor,’ Paris said in a flat 
voice. ‘And the priests will remind them of the prophecies 
again. For an archer, it’s strange to find the bow of Apollo 
ever set against me.’ 

She knelt down beside his chair and put her hand on his lap. 

‘I think I know what is in your mind,’ she said. ‘Don’t leave 
me now, Paris. I love you. What would I do if you were to 
go?’ 

‘Poor Helen,’ he said. ‘My lovely Helen.’ 

‘Tell me you will stay?’ 

His only answer was the gentle pressure of his lips on the 
nape of her neck. 


ii 


Summer passed slowly for the men encamped along the shore 
before Troy. Each day the sun seemed fiercer than the last, 
and the jagged walls of the city shimmered like a mirage, a 
virgin crown in the burning sky. The sun blistered the leaves 
of the tamarisk bushes and made a blinding mirror of the sea. 
Wooden hulls swelled and cracked, shadows shrank to meagre 
slivers and all day long the cicadas cricked their trembling 
wings in an insistent, deadly hum. Beyond the wall encircling 
their tents and huts, the plain lay scorched and hostile as a 
desert. The grass snapped like dead sticks in the wind. The 
rivers sank to stones and baked mud. Black flies came up 
from the banks in hungry clouds to settle on the bodies of the 
wounded and the living with impartial greed, a plague worse 
than any Trojan spears. Every night they kindled their dead in 
wooden pyres, to save the corpses from mutilation while the 
spirit made a swift escape in flame. The battle-grounds of 
Greece had always been plundering grounds for the robbers 
‘who came to put the possessions of the dead to a livelier use. 
They would find nothing here but charcoal. 

’ The men, the archers, the spear-carriers, the stone-slingers, 
were already growing rebellious. They had taken the war oath 
of celibacy in accordance with tradition, but as the moon 
waxed and waned over the unscathed walls of Troy and 
neither plunder nor women came their way, they began to 
complain. Some took the law into their own hands. There 
were a few shore women who cared nothing for which way the 
war went and would spread soft thighs like lime-traps for 
anyone who was prepared to make it worth their while. The 
commanders turned a blind eye. Agamemnon had more than 
his share of women from the towns conquered by Achilles; the 
others were not so certain of victory that they could afford to 
mete out the punishment of death. The troops were already 
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diminished by lack of food. The plain offered little meat, and 
no man’s spirits stay high for long on a diet of tunny-fish and 
berries. The troops had, finally, been divided into foragers 
and besiegers; the lower slopes of Ida were rich in Priam’s 
cattle for the taking. They took. _ 

Only the sacred mares, grazing the marshes of Abydos, 
were left: Menelaus had come for vengeance, but his com- 
panions had come for gain and saw no sense in killing the 
animals whose strength and beauty had long been 
acknowledged. The mare had made Troy rich. The profits 
would be theirs when they had pierced the veil of the goddess- 
worshipping town. 

And now the serpent tail of the north wind came stinging 
like a whip lash off the Thracian mountains - and with it 
death to the hopes of those who had thought to be back in 
their own country before the year was out. The sea swirled 
and heaved like a water bowl on a mule’s back, spewing bile- 
green weed along the shore, defying anyone to try his ship 
against her fury. The commanders were quarrelling over 
property rights; the men were sullen because they had nothing 
but vermin and sodden grain to eat. And there. was the 
question of leadership. 

The men who would gladly have fought for Achilles had 
begun to lose faith in Agamemnon. One day he would make 
glorious speeches and declare himself ready to die before the 
walls of Troy rather than turn back; the next he would come 
to them with a pale face, talking of the will of the gods. His 
heart swung on each small event like a feather in the wind and 
he expected the troops to swing with him. How could they be 
confident or even courageous when their leader displayed so 
much uncertainty? 

Many of them were growing homesick. Sometimes, when 
the sun lay bleeding like a slain head on the wintry sea, when 
the plain was dark and the walls of Troy had lost their jeering 
purity, Achilles would call for the silver lyre he had taken 
from the palace of Thebe, Andromache’s birthplace, and he 
would come down to where they lay stretched by the fires. 
Dark-faced Patroclus sat by him, never smiling, never looking 
away from him, as he sang softly of his own land, the old 
songs of the heroes of Thessaly. They came to know the 
stories as well as their own, but it was when he sang of the 
country, of olive groves and dusty paths, of languid women 
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gathering round the well, of bringing in the harvest with the 
children singing and dancing before the reapers, of the grape- 
pressing and the hot eyes of the girls when the smell of must 
rose from the vats, when he sang of things that all men knew 
whether they came from Salamis or Messenia, Ithaca or 
Crete, that they were filled with a terrible longing for their 
own people, their own land, their own familiar gods. 

It was Achilles, too, who could fire them with the will to 
fight again, who could make the man who talked of sailing 
home seem the most pitiable creature alive. Yet it was strange, 
they thought, that a man who could sing as sweetly as a girl, 
whose hands moved as languidly over the lyre strings as the 
long and fragile petals of a narcissus, should be the most 
ruthless of all their leaders in battle. He would drag a warrior 
behind his chariot wheels until the skin was flayed off his 
back. He would show no more mercy to a boy unseasoned in 
battle than he would to a hardened warrior. He fought with 
the recklessness of a man who knew his destiny, riding full tilt 
at death because he could not escape from it. The older com- 
manders shook their heads and offered sober advice. Achilles 
listened to them and went his own way. No one dared to stop 
him, but Agamemnon grew sullen as he saw his own star out- 
shone. 

Of all of them, Achilles showed the most indifference to the 
woman who had brought them here. War was his passion, not 
the cause. Others, burning for the body of any woman who 
could still open. her legs, wove their dreams about her, this 
raven-haired goddess of the old people who had spurned 
Menelaus. He said he was going to kill her when he took her 
back. No one believed him. They all knew there was nothing 
like a beautiful woman for softening a man’s threats, and if 
her beauty were all that it was sung to be. . . Only a few knew 
what she looked like, but there was not a man in the camp 
who didn’t have a story to tell of some moment in the bat- 
tlefield when he had looked up and seen her on the walls, soft 
and yearning-eyed, her white arms stretched out towards 
them. Some wove dreams. Most of them damned her for a 
whore and a bitch, taking joy in their misfortunes, while she, 
no doubt, lay at her ease on a silk-roped bed. And to run off 
with a boy who didn’t dare to fight, an archer - what sort of 
an act was that? They knew the leaders of the enemy, re- 
spected them even. Deiphobus, Hector, Aeneas, Antenor, 
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these were warriors after their own hearts, fearless men who 
fought on while the downsweeping swords scythed through 
their followers like sickles through the corn. But diligently 
though Menelaus scoured the battlefield, Paris was never 
among them. 

Spring came and the only ships to ride the cross-currents of 
the straits were the curved black boats of the Greeks. Of all 
the chiefs who had readily acknowledged the supremacy of 
Troy from a distance, only a handful were willing to offer 
more than lip-service in her defence. Troy had gloried in her 
isolation when other kings bowed to the Eastern powers; now 
she must stand alone. 

It was the first time that the traders had not come to set 
up their tents among the crocuses and asphodels which gilded 
the yellow mud banks of the Scamander in spring. In other 
years, they had welcomed the death of winter with dancing 
and games. The forecourt.of the palace had taken the bril- 
liance of a peacock’s feathers from the cloths and robes 
spread out on the stones so that the best might be selected as 
barter for Thracian gold, Carian ivories, soft-spoken Lydian 
women. But all days were winter now and the only songs were 
the funeral chants of the women for their dead. So many 
dead. So many. It ran in Priam’s head like a jangling rhyme: 
Once you had fifty sons, now you have forty. Once you had 
fifty sons . . . Paris came to him each day, begging for the 
chance to fight. Let his brothers think it a punishment for 
treachery. He, the king, had no need to disillusion them. If all 
the rest died, he would have one heir of an age to take his 
place. 

The concept of inheritance stayed with him by force of 
habit, and yet, sometimes, when he looked down at the rabble 
herd of huts squeezed together as tightly as holes in a 
honeycomb on the noble terraces of the upper town, he won- 
dered what sort of city he was-preserving for his descendants. 
What would they make of these slipshod hovels, the squalor 
of an over-crowded town where the dead lay rotting in the 
streets and no questions were asked about a missing arm or leg 
down in the lower town where, they told him, children picked 
dung from the gutters to fill their stomachs? 

If you wanted to know what had changed Troy, you needed 
only to go at dawn to the Dardanian Gate and look at the 
shabby, silent line toiling up the hill towards you from the 
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misty plain. Sometimes only ten, sometimes fifty with nothing 
to offer for their keep but a scraping of honey left by the 
sacrifice stones - and all hoping to be housed and fed. There 
was fresh water in Troy, brought in daily from the well on the 
high plateau, and to anyone watching the sheep, the goats, 
the swine being driven up the inland road, with a corps of 
stoneslingers flanking them on both sides, it did seem that 
no man would starve if he could gain entrance to the town. 
All through that first year, when the Greeks were plundering 
the plain from Ida’s slopes to marshy Abydos, the road to 
Troy was trodden down by the feet of craftsmen and villagers, 
landholders and herdsmen. Anyone who could handle a weap- 
on was passed in. The old, the sick and the children were sent 
away with their womenfolk. Compassion was too expensive a 
luxury to be indulged. 

All that could be done had been done, but it was never 
enough. The pitch-lined store jars, tall as a man, had been 
sunk under the floors and streets to make more room. Women 
left blood offerings by their beds in the hope that they would 
bear sons, for all new-born girls were put outside the walls at 
night, to die of exposure. The queen and her daughters of- 
fered the richest of their robes and cloaks. They could not 
spare meat for the gods now. And while they prayed to Pallas, 
they blamed Helen for their sorrows and for their still-born 
sons, What had she sacrificed? What had she lost? They wept 
for the dead, and she sat at her loom and wove battle scenes as 

_ if it were all a spectacle arranged for her entertainment. What 
had she done for them that they should keep her? Was Priam 
-bewitched that he would put her, a barren Greek, an 
adulteress, before his own people? 

He closed his eyés as they shrilled and clamoured around 
him like a flock of cranes. 

‘If,’ he said mildly, ‘you would let me answer you...’ 

‘If she’s a goddess, let her give us food. Where are the sons 
you promised us? What use is her beauty to us when our 
children are crying for bread?’ 

‘Surely,’ Andromache said, ‘you would not heed the wishes 
of Paris, a coward and a trouble-maker? Listen rather to your 
wife who knows the woman’s worthlessness.’ 

‘Helen could not blame us for being bitter,’ Theano the 
priestess murmured. ‘She has some good in her. She would 
want to make amends.’ 
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‘Send her back,’ Hecuba said. ‘If only.one of our sons may 
be spared by doing it, let her go.’ 

It would have served their purpose just as well if they had 
voiced their complaints to the clouds. Priam would not be 
moved. His hopes of victory grew slighter every day, but he 
would not renounce what he believed to be the sacred property 
of his city. Not now, when they had already suffered such 
losses. 

‘He’s behaving like a madman,’ Paris said. ‘Why in the 
name of all the powers doesn’t he send our treasures to those 
who would help us for reward? We can’t eat gold. Have you 
seen the lower town?’ 

Helen shook her head. 

‘Beyond belief,’ he said. ‘I don’t know that it wouldn’t be 
better to be dead than living like that - poor creatures. Zeus, 
how I hate this division! Feed the able, starve the weak - and 
the bards call us a noble race!’ 

‘What treasures would you have your father send — the gold 
that was my marriage gift?’ 

“Why not?’ 

She gave him a quick, probing glance. If her property were 
to be dispensed among the allies, what would be left to keep 
her apart from the rest, to assure her own safety? 

‘The Thracians are sending soldiers without being paid for 
it.’ 

‘Thrace has no need for gold,’ he said. ‘And they delight in 
war. Death means nothing to them by all accounts.’ 

She watched uneasily as he put the bow across his knee and 
pressed it down, testing the spring. 

‘Why don’t you put it away? You have no need of it.’ 

‘I can’t forget that they’re dying because of us,’ he said in a 
low voice. ‘It’s our doing, Helen, yours and mine. I can’t sit 
idly by for ever, like a duck cooped for a feast. Oh, I know 
what you would tell me of my good fortune! Who should be 
happier than Paris, taking his pleasures with his wife, his 
body unscarred, his tunic still as white as a baby’s teeth? 
Count my blessings for me, if it gives you comfort. It gives me 
none.’ 

Her brimming eyes would have wrenched his heart if it had 
not been so full of bitterness. But to hear the women weeping 
for their dead, to know himself to be held in contempt by 
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Greeks and Trojans alike, to stand on the tower and watch the 
chariots of his brothers raising the dust in a roar of wheels as 
they rushed down on the bronze-plated chiefs of Agamem- 
non, to suffer the final shame of hearing his.own name sung 
with theirs by the bards because Priam would not have it 
remembered that his eldest son had not fought for Troy - 
could any man submit to it? To sit by in silence while the 
elders talked of strategy, to be excluded - how could he accept 
pleasure when it had been made into his sentence? He knew 
that she had endured the hostility of the women with for- 
titude, that she felt isolated and afraid, but he could not spend 
the rest of his life cushioning her from the cruelty of the 
world. ‘If you loved me so little, why did you bring me here? 
Why did you risk so much to ta me?’ She had the right to 
loved her, he did love her, eo knew “himself to be incapable. 
of containing two passions of equal force. The désire to fight 
was becoming stronger in him thas any other emotion. 

‘What have I done?’ she asked timidly. ‘I would rather die 
than have you look at me so coldly, Paris.’ 

He turned his head away without answering. 

She pressed her hands down on the loom nails until her 
palms throbbed with pain. 

“You loved me once for what I am,’ she said slowly. ‘You 
said I was your destiny,’ — 

‘No man can give up everything for love and justify his ex- 
istence,’ he said. ‘I was wrong. I had the arrogance to think I 
could marry a goddess and keep my pride. It would have been 
better if I had married a mountain girl and stayed tending 
sheep on Ida.’ 

She came towards him with her hands outstretched, show- 
ing the deep markings where the nails had pressed against her 
skin. 

‘ll drive them into my hands rather than let you leave me. 
I’li plaster my face with mud and shear off my hair, make 
such a horror of myself that no man will call me goddess. Tell 
me what I must do to make you mine again. I can bear 
anything but your reproaches.’ 

‘Helen, Helen,’ he said and pressed his mouth into the 
hollow of her palm. ‘I do not reproach you. I would not have 
you change. My anger is against myself for staying here, con- 
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demned as a coward by all men. No love is proof against 
doubts, and if you love me now . . . You will despise me more 
when you lose faith.’ 

‘Try. me,’ she said, ‘and I’ll disprove you.’ She frowned as 
he smiled at the eagerness of her voice. ‘You don’t believe 
me?’ She looked down at him for a moment, and then, before 
he realised her intention, she seized the pin which fastened her 
robe at the shoulder and drove it deep into her arm. 

‘It’s madness,’ he said angrily as she swayed forward. ‘It 
proves nothing. Show me your arm.’ 

The pin had pierced through her flesh to the bone. He had 
to pluck and twist at it as he would have with a barbed arrow. 

‘Go and find your nurse,’ he said as she stared down at the 
blood with wide dark eyes. ‘Tell her to rub it with willow pith. 
And if ycu want to show your love for me, try to behave like 
other women and cease these dramatics and wailings. Do you 
think that Andromache does not grieve for Hector when he 
goes to do battle with the Greeks? Would she let him see her 
tears?’ ; 

‘She has a child. I have only you. Tell me that you love me.’ 

He turned away as she began to weep. 


It was past the darkest hour of night when the Skaean Gate 
was opened to the small group of warriors who waited with 
their burden on the hill. They carried the body on an oxhide 
slung between two poles. Someone had spread a cloak over it 
to hide the ruin of his body from curious eyes. Many had 
thought Troilus the fairest of all the sons of Priam. 

They carried him past the priests’ house and the sacrifice 
stones, up through the slipshod maze of buildings where dark 
alleys -gaped like old wounds and too many doors were 
marked with the symbol of disease. They glanced in at the 
Smithy and saw where Simon lay sprawled in sleep by the side 
of the anvil, too deep in dreams to hear the receding echo of 
footsteps. : 

_ They carried him to the forecourt, glittering like a shield in 
the brilliance of the low-hanging moon. 

‘We will lay him here,’ Hector said. ‘By the meeting place.’ 
Kneeling down, he drew the rough cloth back and laid his own 
spear in the dead man’s hand. ‘I would give a petty thief a 
more graceful death than this,’ he said as he looked up at his 
companions. ‘In future, we must have a night patrol on all the 
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springs and fording places. I will keep the watch myself 
tomorrow. Deiphobus, you’ll stand with me?’ - 

‘You don’t need to ask. You know I loved him.’ He glanced 
down and quickly turned away. ‘If vengeance could bring him 
back, I’d fire their ships and strew their bones to the four 
winds. Rot their souls in Hades!’ 

‘We'll mount an attack on their wails tomorrow,’ Hector 
said. ‘If we can once break through into their camp .. .’ 

‘Pull up the cloak,’ Deiphobus said softly. ‘Our father, the 
king.’ 

Priam looked at them from the doorway of the palace, his 
eyes going from their faces to the body on the ground. He 
turned to the torch-bearer behind him. 

‘The sky gives more light than I need. Summon the women 
from their rooms. Go!’ he said harshly as the boy looked up 
at him with liquid black eyes. ‘When I want pity, I will ask for 
it.’ 

He limped forward until he stood at Hector’s side. 

‘Well? Tell me.’ 

‘We grieve to bring...’ 

‘I asked for an answer, not a speech,’ he said. ‘I can see. 
I’m not afraid of death. Only a coward shuns the eyes of a 
corpse. Which of my sons is dead? No answer? Are you all 
struck dumb?’ 

They watched as he knelt down and lifted the cloak. 

‘He had gone with our sister, Polyxena, to guard her while 
she fetched water,’ Hector said in a low voice. ‘Achilles 
struck him down. We knew nothing until she came weeping to 
the camp, begging us not to go lest we, too, should be slain. 
What you see here is all he left of Troilus, a headless corpse, 
stripped of his armour and his sword, his body smirched with 
mud and weed. We washed him in-the river and brought him 
here for burial - I wish that one of us had died in his place.’ 

‘Troilus,’ Priam whispered. ‘My gentle Troilus?’ He lifted 
the body and laid it in his lap. ‘You? So innocent, so beau- 
tiful - no man could look at you and not take more joy from 
the day, no woman would let you pass without stroking your 
black curls - what was their gain in killing you, except 
to crack my heart in two? Why have they done this to my 
child?’ His voice rose to the high monotonous chant of a 
ritual mourning; the brothers looked at each other uneasily as 
he fell to muttering: ‘I never thought that Troilus would be 
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among the dead. A hundred times I have prepared myself for 
grief and still I cannot .. . I did not think... Will none of you 
bring me the body of his murderer? Cowards! Weaklings! By 
Zeus, if I had the strength... .’ 

‘Hold your peace,’ Hector whispered as Deiphobus moved 
forward. ‘Let him be alone in his grief!’ 

But Deiphobus pushed past him. 

‘We will bring it to you,’ he said. ‘Tomorrow the Greeks 
will flee before us like leaves before the wind. No quarter will 
be given, no mercy shown.’ 

‘And the pyres of the dead on both sides will make an in- 
ferno of the night. Wars are not so easily ended, brother.’ 

Deiphobus looked up, his handsome face marred by his 
grief. 

‘Go back to your silk-sheeted bed, little shepherd,’ he said. 
‘You have no place among men.’ 

‘It was Achilles who killed him,’ Priam said as Paris 
dropped on his knees beside him. ‘Not even a hero’s death. 
Killed at the watering place, like a woman.’ 

‘A man can be a hero without dying in battle,’ Paris said 
softly. ‘Father, you know the love I had for Troilus. Let me 
be the avenger. Haven’t I been punished enough for a crime I 
never committed? Let me go with them to the camp. I’ll prove 
my worth.’ 

*You’ve proved that once too often,’ Deiphobus in- 
terrupted harshly. ‘Hasn’t our father suffered enough without 
being shamed by you a second time?’ 

“Aye, let the matter rest, Paris,’ Hector said. ‘We are here 
to see honour done to Troilus, not to unburden our own 
discontents.’ 

Paris looked not at them, but at the king. 

‘Well?’ 

Priam shook his head. ‘You would not have me go against 
the general consent? Go back to your rooms and tell your wife 
to make an offering for the safe passing of the spirit of brave 
Troilus.’ 

He put his hand on the old man’s shoulder, fragile as a 
sparrow’s wing under the black robe. ‘Guard her for me,’ he 
said. ‘I leave her in your care.’ He glanced down at the corpse, 
then rose to his feet. 

‘I would give all I had to fight beside you,’ he said. ‘But you 
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condemn me to another road. The gods go with you, my 
brothers.’ 

Only the king’s eyes rose to follow him as he walked quickly 
away into the darkness. 

Helen started up from sleep with the light of an oil-lamp 
flickering in her eyes. She looked up and saw Andromache’s 
pale face above her. 

“What - where is Paris? What brings you here?’ 

‘Troilus is dead,’ Andromache said in a flat voice. ‘Put on 
your robe. There will be no sleep for us tonight. We mourn 
the king’s son.’ She turned away as Helen drew down the 
sheets. ‘Make haste. You need no painting to mourn the 
dead.’ 

‘Does the king know?’ Andromache nodded her head. 
‘Poor, proud old man,’ Helen murmured. ‘I know how he 
loved the boy.’ Py 

‘Don’t simulate grief for my sake,’ Andromache said. ‘You 
waste time. Hurry.’ She looked down at the row of cosmetic 
pots and hair-tipped brushes laid out on a table in the corner, 
then turned as Helen was putting a black shawl over her 
shoulders. ‘Paris has gone,’ she said. ‘He left even while they 
were grieving over the body.’ 

‘Gone?’ Helen said and swayed on her feet. ‘Gone without 
a word of farewell? No. He - he would not.’ 

‘He has,’ Andromache said. ‘You are alone now.’ She 
looked with faint curiosity at Helen’s pale face. ‘You knew 
nothing of it then? He had not. told you his plans?’ She 
shrugged as Helen shook her head. ‘Well, to those who 
already knew him for a coward, it comes as no surprise. His 
bow is no loss to our warriors.’ 

‘He is accounted a valiant archer,’ Helen said in a trembling 
voice. ‘It is you and your family who have driven him from 
the city. You would not let him fight. You mocked and 
despised him, called him worthless, a coward. Perhaps you 
would be wiser to wait before you judge him, Andromache. 
When they sing his name with Hector’s, then you will know 
what manner of man my Paris is.’ 

‘Wait?’ Andromache said bitterly. “We have no time left to 
wait. Our men are dying. Our people are starving. And you 
talk to me of Paris going to make a hero of himself? Come. 
Weare late.’ 
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She paused at the hall door. ‘I would offer one piece of ad- 
vice. Have you a woman to guard you? The old Greek?’ 

‘She died,’ Helen said. ‘I - I have the mare maids. Jocasta, 

Svea: 
_ ‘I care nothing for who they may be,’ Andromache said. 
‘But call them to sleep by your room at nights. And bolt your 
hall door. There are too many here who wish you dead, wife 
of Paris.’ 

‘I - I thank you,’. Helen faltered. ‘It would comfort me 
more to think that you . 

‘No,’ Andromache said slowly. ‘Never think that I could be 
your friend. There is too much that I cannot forgive. You 
have my husband’s . . . esteem. Let that be enough.’ 

They walked in silence across the stones. 

They sat all night by the body, the wives and sisters of Troy, 
throwing the song of his virtue and his youth from mouth to 
mouth with the keening, ghostly cries of ritual mourning. 
They laid bitter herbs on the openings of his body and 
wrapped his wounds in a shroud of white linen. And as the 
grieving dawn laid wreaths of mist across the plain, the 
warrior sons of Priam drove their bronze-wheeled chariots 
down on the Greek camp to take vengeance for their brother’s 
wasted death. 


BOOK FIVE 


The Warrior 


Paris followed the wheel-track across the dusty plain to the 
edge of the Trojan camp where the Thracian chariots glittered 
with gold and ivory among the rougher carts of wood and 
bronze. The horses stood tethered at a long rail close by, 
lovely creatures, delicate-boned, silver-flanked in the moon- 
light, switching the grass with their pluming tails. He came 
softly up beside the nearest and laid his hand against her 
neck, His fingers were on the knot in the rope when he heard 
the soft sound of a smothered groan, footsteps running over 
the grass. He pressed closer to the mare’s warm body and 
lowered his head. Had someone else had the same idea? he 
wondered as the footsteps came closer. Someone who knew 
that his brothers had gone up to Troy? Achilles? He heard 
two men talking in whispers barely the length of the rail away 
from him and recognised one as being the voice of Odysseus. 
Much to his relief, they were showing less interest in the 
horses than in the richly wrought chariots of the Thracians. 
Their backs were turned towards him now. He could try an at- 
tack - but then the alarm might be raised and he wanted no 
publicity for his own whereabouts. He kept still. 

Seeing no need for caution here on the outer edge of the 
camp, the two Greeks were taking their time in choosing the 
most magnificent of the chariots and in heaping its floor with 
the armour and weapons of the dead man. The Thracian king, 
Paris judged, by the splendour of the ornamentation. The 
breastplate was so thickly encrusted with gold that it took 
both men to lift it. ; 

‘If we took this to Achilles’stent...’ . «> 

‘We'd be wasting our time,’ Odysseus said brusquely. 
‘Agamemnon would as soon let such a prize as this slip his 
fingers as hang himself. Bring the body here - we may as well 
finish what’s begun.’ 
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There was a short silence. 

‘He had no right to that armour, though. We all know that 
Achilles killed the boy. It was his trophy. You don’t need 
brains to know a man’s rights.’ 

‘Come and give me a hand with this and save your breath,’ 
Odysseus said. ‘Their quarrels aren’t our concern.’: 

‘Maybe not, but they won’t bring us to a quicker victory. If 
Achilles decides to withdraw - and he’s not the sort to 
threaten lightly...’ 

Paris almost lost his balance as he leant forward to catch 
the answer, but the whine of the sea wind swept all sounds but 
its own complaining voice away. 

When they had gone with the body of the Thracian 
dragging the dust behind them, he untethered the horse. By 
the time they had raised the alarm in the camp, he was fifty 
Stadia to the north, headed for Abydos and riding like the 
Jehu of the traders’ tales. : 

Crouched over the mare with the wind lashing at his arms 
and face, he was exhilarated as he had not been since he 
rode under the shadow of Taygetos with Helen at his side. 
That had been the last time that he had known that he could 
not act in any other way, that nothing but determination 
stood between the will to succeed and the achievement of 
success. He would succeed now, prove his worth to all of 
them, the doubting elders, the carping priests, make them 
shout his name until it rattled off the walls like stone-shot. 

Once, he glanced back at the massive bulk of Ida, brooding 
like a sleeping animal] over the plain, waiting to be woken to 
war. His kingdom, in a sense that Troy would never possess 
him. 

‘I should have done this long ago,’ he murmured, and the 
thought came to him that as he had longed sometimes to be 
back among the people he knew best, so Helen must yearn for 
the holiow hills and dusty plains of her own land. And now, 
feeling herself deserted... 

It was an effort to force his thoughts away from. her to 
the names of those he would choose from Ida to fight with 
him. Loyalty and a quick mind, an archer good enough to hit 
a horse between the ears and bring it down with the first ar- 
row ... By the time he reached Abydos, he had selected six 
by memory, boys who could pick the gold off a stranger’s belt 
so lightly that he’d give them good-day and be gone on his 
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way with never a suspicion of his loss. Boys who killed first 
and asked questions later. _ 

The mares had been left in the custody of a brother he 
barely knew, the sullen-faced son of a Carian woman. He 
took his duties lightly, for when Paris reached the marshy 
grazing grounds in the grey light of dawn, he found the mares 
being guarded only by two small boys. He could have picked 
the best of the fillies and been gone before daylight, but he 
had a weakness for children, having none of his own. Kinder 
to wait until night and give them the excuse of darkness to 
save their hides from the fury of their elders. He left his own 
horse tethered well out of sight at the foot of a slope and sat 
down to wait. 

The time passed slowly and he began to envy the two ur- 
chins, slowly munching on their chunks of crusty black bread 
in the shade of a fig tree. The‘midday sun bleached the land 
to a shimmering whiteness, glittering until fever spots began 
to dance among the rough spears of grass. He rolled over to 
watch the vultures hovering overhead, sinister in their patient, 
attendance. Solitude always set one’s mind running on omens. 
He began to wish he had made an offering on the journey, or 
that he’d made do with five more of the Thracian mares. Yet 
Troy’s wealth had been founded on the black mares - and he 
knew the superstitious nature of the mountain people. He 
could wait. 

’ No one checked him on his journey back through the wind- 
m ing paths of the low hills separating Priam’s kingdom from 

‘Phrygia, but it was dull work leading a caravan of reluctant 
horses through the whispering darkness. He only met one 
traveller, a man with a bundle in arms that looked as thin as 
withered sticks. He hugged his burden to him with a quick, 
defensive movement as the horse came up beside him. 

‘Greetings to you,’ Paris said, for the path was only a 
narrow dust track and it seemed churlish not to speak in such 
close proximity. ‘Have you come far on foot?’ 

‘From Ida, sir,’ the man said and showed the side of ¢ a pale 
face twitching with weariness. ‘I’ve been walking for two days 
and two nights, trying to beg a drop of milk for the babe. And 
none with any to give.’ The words jerked out of his mouth in 
sharply punctuated phrases, as if against his will. Not the sort 
to beg with grace, Paris thought. 

‘And your wife?’ he asked gently. 
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‘Dead,’ the man answered. ‘She and our three children - all 
dead.’ 

' ‘Killed?’ 

‘They died for lack of food, sir,’ he said. ‘They took to 
eating earth, when there was nothing else to be had. Crawling 
over the land like animals, pushing great handfuls of stones 
and soil into their mouths - I couldn’t stop them. You can’t 
save anyone once they’ve got the taste of earth in their 
stomachs. They were mad for it...’ 

‘Let me see the child,’ Paris said, although he knew there 
was nothing he could do. 

‘There’s a little life in him still,’ the man said quickly as 
he drew back the woollen covering. ‘I know you’d think him 
dead - he breathes so shallow. He only needs a drop, sir, 
enough to wet his lips, He’ll be right as a young colt yet, you’ll 
see - look now, you can see how his little eyelids flutter.’ 

Paris stared down in silence at the small yellow corpse and a 
lump rose in his throat. 

‘Don?t you see that he’s —- ?’ He was stopped by the pleading 
look in the man’s eyes. There was no use, no kindness in 
saying it. ‘The gods go with you,’ he said at last and kicked 
the mare forward up the path to Ida. 

However he looked at the episode, it did not augur well for 
his homecoming. His heart sank as he passed one after 
another of the empty moonlit dwellings on the lower slopes, 
the sheep pens with their gates swinging open on a void, the 
silent pastures. Not a sound could be heard but the trickling 
of water and the groaning of the pines in the wind. He had 
forgotten the twists and turns of the mountain path, the 
ghostliness of the granite scarps. He stopped to take a gulp of 
the biting air, sweet as cold spring water after the fetid 
stink of the city. Cupping his hands to his mouth, he sent up 
the call the shepherds used to warn each other of a stranger’s 
presence. 

Far above him, he heard the desolate wail of a single pipe, 
shrill as a bird cry. He peered up into the darkness. Nothing 
but the glimmer of- moonshine on the rockface . . . He stif- 
fened at the sound of a footfall close by him. 

‘Who’s there?’ 

Silence. He felt for one of the arrows in the quiver strung 
from his belt and fitted it to the notch of the bow. 

‘So afraid?’ 
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A girl’s voice. He ducked his head as the shower of stones 
rattled down on him, some striking him with such force that 
tears of pain clouded his sight. 

‘I’ve another ready for you,’ she said. ‘You go back to your 
fine palace - and your Greek woman. Keep away from us, do 
you hear?’ ~ 

He knew her now. He laid his bow across his thighs as he 
saw her coming down the path towards him, so gaunt that she 
made him think of the leafless trunk of a sapling. She wore 
her dress hoicked up to her thighs like a tunic, the gleam of a 
knife showing itself in the hemp rope knotted round her waist, 
the bruises and scratches scarring her legs worse than a slave’s 
back. She would have passed for a boy but for the yellow hair 
straggling loose over her shoulders. In one hand she held a 
music pipe - he smiled faintly as he recognised it as one he had 
made for himself - in the other, she clutched a jagged lump of 
black rock. She. glanced past him down the path and un- 
clenched her fist to let her weapon fall. 

‘For their sake, not yours,’ she said with a jerk of her head 
at the mares. ‘I wouldn’t risk striking one of them. Well, what 
do you want with us, Paris? If you’ve come sheep-stealing, 
you’re too late. You’ll find nothing here that you didn’t see on 
the slopes coming up.’ 

‘Greeks?’ 

‘Who else?’ she said savagely. ‘Gorging their warriors on 
our flocks, taking children, girls who’ve not yet seen twelve 
summers, to serve their pleasures down by the shore. There’s 
nothing left for you to take. Get back down the hill to where 
you belong and let us alone.’ 

‘If I'd known,’ he said. ‘If I’d known... .’ 

She put her hands on her hips and stared up at him. ‘You 
never came when we needed you - don’t you go offering your 
regrets to mie now. What do you care for our troubles? You’re 
a fine lord now, riding out to do battle on a well-filled belly, 
with your white-skinned lady to comfort you of nights. . .’ 
She hesitated, then said in a quick, rough voice, ‘Well, give 
me your hand then, Let’s see what sort of work your bow’s 
been doing for Troy.’ 

Helen’s fragile, drooping hands were soft and scented in his 
memory as he felt her calloused fingertips on his palm. He 
thought that he felt her tremble. She snatcher her hand away 
as he tried to close his own around it. 
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‘What’s this, Paris? Not a mark? What have you been 
doing? Lying on your bed a-days while your brothers went to 
war? Of all the names I would have called you, coward would 
not have been among them.’ 

‘My cowardice was in not coming here before,’ he said. 

‘For what, in the name of all the powers?’ she said. ‘To 
take a meal with us and call yourself a man of the people.. .’ 

“You hate me so much?’ 

She looked down to where the mares waited patiently on the 
path, the deserted pastures spreading out below them, darkly 
dappled as laurel leaves under the moon, 

‘I don’t have much reason to love you,’ she said. ‘Oh, you 
always had a glib tongue. I swore I’d never speak a word to 
you again - and look at me now, wasting precious time in. 
talking to you while the old men sit waiting with the fire not lit 
and nothing made ready to eat...’ 

‘Zeus be praised!’ he said softly. ‘I thought - I was 
afraid -’ 

The first glimmer of a smile broadened her pinched cheeks. 

‘Oh, it takes more than this to kill us, Paris. We’re better 
used to hardship than your townsfolk.’ She glanced up. He 
heard only the rattle of pebbles on rock. 

‘They’re waiting for me,’ she said. ‘Well, since you’re here, 
you’d better come up, but don’t go looking to me to wait on 
you and wash your hands. As far as I’m concerned you’re still 
Alexandros-of Ida. I’m not pandering to the elegant conceits 
of a Trojan.’ 

‘You'll find nothing of the city about me, girl,’ he said, 
grinning at her brusqueness. ‘I’ve come to look for fighting 
men to go to war with me. Bie they still here, my old sparring 
partners, Cisseas, Capys - 

‘Cisseas is dead,’ she a ‘They took his sister with them 
and left a spear through his stomach. As to whether the rest 
will take their orders from a city man, a necklace wearer...’ 

‘Just tell them that I’m here,’ he said. ‘T’ll do the rest.’ 

The old men showed no more surprise at his arrival than he 
had expected. A place was made for him by the fire, a bowl 
pushed into his hands. The wine was strong as a kick in the 
guts after the bland Trojan brew; he choked on the first 
mouthful. ) 

‘No room here for a man who can’t drink like one, Paris,’ 
Dymas said, grinning in his beard as he leant forward to fill 
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the bowl again to its broad-lipped rim. ‘You'd best start 
remembering.’ 

‘The boy’s tired,’ Aegalus murmured. ‘Let him be. He can 
sleep by the fire tonight and keep a watch on the mares - we'll 
talk tomorrow.’ 

Oenone glanced down at them as she came out of ne house, 
hugging a shawl round her thin shoulders. 

‘He’s not so tired he can’t speak his mind tonight. The 
others are on their way up. If he’s got anything worth say- 
ing...’ 

‘Her tongue’s not getting any softer,’ Dymas said. ‘She or- 
ders us about as if we were a couple of half-wits, don’t you, 
girl?’ He leant back to look at her, but she had already gone 
to keep a watch on the path. ‘Ah well,’ he said, ‘she’s a fine 
cook for all that. She could take the bones off a sparrow and 
make them taste like a king’s feast. You made a mistake there, 
lad.’ 

‘Keep your mouth shut, you old fool,’ Aegalus said 
quickly. ‘What’s done is done. He’s back now and that’s good 
enough for me.’ He put a frail hand on the boy’s arm. ‘You 
jwon’t mind him? He knows you had to go back to Troy as 

ell as I do.’ ‘ 

Of the two, Aegalus had aged the more. Dymas, burly in his 
old sheepskin jacket, wore his years as comfortably as his 
clothing. The curly white hair had thinned a little, but his grin 
showed as broad a spread of gleaming teeth as ever in his 
beard. It was only when he stood up that his back appeared a 
little more bent, his walk a little more ponderous. He had 
always seemed the more vital; he showed himself now as the 
more resilient. Aegalus looked small and tired, hunched like 
an old woman in his threadbare cloak. He ate with the picky 
reluctance of a man who has lost the will to live, Paris thought 
uneasily as he watched him bending over his bowl. 

‘He hasn’t been the same since you went,’ Dymas said, in- 
tercepting his glance. ‘Oh, he put on a show when you came 
visiting before - he’s proud, aren’t you, old friend? Hearing’s 
not too good,’ he added in a loud whisper as Aegalus did not 
lift his head. ‘He gets a word here and there, enough to worry 
his old head. He loved you like his own son, you know. He 
always reckoned on you to carry on after him, but now he 
knows it’il all be going back to rough land again. . . His wife 

_died, you know. No sons. It takes the heart out of a man’s life 
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when he’s leaving nothing behind him.’ 

“Well, I’m back now,’ Paris said with a covert glance at the 
path. Zeus, why didn’t they hurry? 

‘Got some children of your own, now?’ Dymas said, raking 
up the embers with the point of his stick. ‘You should have 
brought them with you. They’d be better off up here until the 
war’s settled, one way or the other...’ 

“We have none,’ he said, very curtly. 

‘Pity,’ Dymas said. ‘Barren, is she? Oh, don’t take it ill - 
you know I’m not one for mincing words. I used to spend all 
my time telling Oenone she ought to get you out of her mind 
and find herself a husband, breed some good strong sons to 
take the work on when I’m gone. But there it is. Thirty sum- 
mers grown, and not a man she can find to match your 
memory.’ 

‘She hides her feelings wonderfully well,’ Paris said drily. 

‘Not from her father,’ Dymas said. ‘Life’s an odd business, 
Paris. You get what you want and there’s always a twist in it. 
There you are with a wife who’s said to be the loveliest 
creature who ever walked, a king for your father, a lambs- 
weight of gold around your neck - and you.sit here looking as 
doleful as a winter morning because they won’t let you fight.’ 

Paris looked up quickly. ‘What do you know of that?’ 

‘I keep my ears open,’ Dymas said. ‘You were a fool to let 
him go, you.know. You’d have done better to take his head 
off while you had the chance and have gained the credit for 
it.’ 

‘So I’ve been told,’ Paris said. 

Dymas looked at him. ‘Does she know you’re here, your 
Helen?’ | 

‘It’s not of importance,’ Paris said. ‘A woman’s no use 
when you’ re fighting.’ 

So that’s the way the wind blows, the old man thought, and 
a grin spread like a sabre-cut in his beard. Room for hope 
then. He prodded Aegalus in the ribs. ‘Wake up, old friend. 
We’ve something to drink about tonight. Go and fetch those | 
bows we made last summer - they’ll be of more use to the 
lads than us.’ He jerked up his head, sniffing the wind. ‘Is 
that you, Capys, making more din than a loose herd of 
heifers on the run to bring those robber-Greeks up after you? 
We’ve news for you.’: 

‘1’l tell them,’ Paris said. He stood up as the four young 
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men followed Oenone onto the circle of ground burnt bare by 
constant fires. Corythus and Hippocoon, dark-haired and 
thickset, with sun-blackened thighs like the twisted trunks of 
olive trees above their high oxhide boots; Dolon and Capys 
with bright red hair hanging loose to their waists, hands 
clasping the knives in their belts as they stared down at Paris. 

‘Sit down, then,’ Dymas said, breaking the silence as he 
shifted his bulk back from the fire. ‘What are you gawping at 
- you know him, don’t you?’ ; 

‘I’m not proud of it,’ Capys said. ‘Well, what do you want 
with us, Paris? Make it quick - we don’t have the time for 
pretty speeches. No Assembly backchat here - you’re one of 
us. No better.’ 

‘That’s what I wanted to hear you say,’ Paris said. ‘I’ve 
come back to join with you, to set up an army of my own 
against the Greeks, to look for men who can ride a horse 
and draw a bow, who know the lie of the land well enough to 
find their way blindfolded from Troy to Ida. We’ll win no 
wars against Agamemnon’s captains with spears and chariots. 
I’m not saying that we can defeat them, but, by Zeus, we'll 
make them suffer! That’ s what brings me here. What’s your 
answer, friends?’ 

‘Five of us? Against two thousand warriors?’ Capys 
grinned and shook his head. ‘Still the same old Paris, all 
bluster and brag. You’ve lost your wits,. lad. Get along 
back to the town where you belong and cool your: head in a 
water butt. You aren’t fighting cattle-raiders now.’ His tone 
was good-humoured, but it sharpened with anger as he turned 
to where the girl stood behind them. ‘Still so sick with love 
that you’ll go running all over the mountain to fetch us here 
for a feather-brained plot like this? What do you think we’re 
going to do with six mares and a handful of arrows?’ 

‘They laid waste to our homes and flocks while you stood 
by, Capys,’ she said. ‘I’ll ride with Paris if you will not. I 
can learn to string a bow as well as a man.’ She took a step to- 
wards the fire, her thin cheeks reddening as the young men 
grinned at each other. ‘Don’t you dare to mock me. I tell you, 
there are women up beyond Abydos who can ride and fight 
better than any of you. Ask my father. He’s seen them.’ 

‘It’s true,’ Dymas said. ‘You’d do better to take your mares 
to the Amazon women, Paris. They’ve more courage than this 
brood of milksops. They’ll go with you. I would myself if I 
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had the strength for it. As for you, Capys, you get back to 
kneading bread. It’s all that you’re fit to do. Sons of Ida!’ He 
spat a stream of wine at the fire. ‘It meant something once to 
be called that.’ 

‘T’il be on my way, then,’ Paris said and picked his cloak 
off the ground. ‘The gods be with you.’ 

‘Stay a bit,’ Capys said with a glance at his companions. ‘I 
never said we wouldn’t go with you, but give us the time to 
talk it over. Let’s sleep on it.’ 

‘Now or not at all,’ Paris said quietly, for he knew that his 
only chance was to strike quickly, while they wavered. By 
morning, they would have reasoned out a case for caution. 
‘Talk it out between yourselves if you like. It makes no odds 
to me.’ He sauntered over to where the mares stood tethered 
in the shadow of the house wall and ran his hand along the 
ropes to see that they were well secured. Behind him he heard 
them murmuring and arguing, the harsh voice of Capys 
drowning the softer protests of Corythus and Hippocoon. A 
hand touched his arm. 

‘Take me with you,’ she said softly. ‘You'll be needing 
someone who can tend to your wounds, find food for you, 
keep guard. I’ll ask no privileges, make no trouble for you.’ 

He smiled as he looked down at her. ‘Oenone.. .’ 

‘We’re with you then, Paris,’ Capys said behind him. 
‘Whien do we start?’ . 

He turned quickly, brushing the girl’s hand away. ‘Why, as 
soon as we have a safe spot to make camp nearer the plain. 
You know the land as well as anyone, Capys. You choose the 
place. Corynthus, you go with one of the mares as fast as.the 
wind can carry you up to the home of the Amazon queen by 
the Hospitable Sea. Tell her that she shall have the best of the 
Trojan mares for her own if she’ll join forces with us.’ 

‘Wait a bit,’ Capys said angrily. ‘Who said you were going 
to give the orders? We never chose a leader.’ 

‘There’s no man who can match Paris with a bow,’ Dolon 
said, speaking for the first time. ‘It’s only right that he should 
lead us. I, for one, have no objections to make.’ 

‘Nor I,’ said Corythus, and Hippocoon nodded agreement. 

Paris grinned. ‘That’s settled then. Two more points. One, 
our name. Does the Centaurs strike you well?’ 

‘Call us the Shepherds, for all I care,’ Capys said im- 
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patiently. ‘Don’t waste time with details. What’s the other 
point?’ 

‘A small one, he said. ‘There’s a red-haired captain among 
the Greeks. Draw your bow on any man but he - and the boy 
they call Achilles. They are mine. The rest are yours to harass 
and sting like the flies which settle on the cows’ backs in sum- 
mer. No trick shall be so low that we will not consider em- 
ploying it, no attacks will be made with fair warning. Is that 
understood? Honour wins no wars, my friends. Cunning and 
speed will be our passwords.’ 

‘A strange way for a king’s son to fight,’ Capys said, but 
he did not dispute it. The girl had already gone into the house 
to find a wooden-handled knife, which she now gave to Paris. 
The young men pushed up their sleeves and held out their 
arms, white undersides towards the blade. He made the inci- 
sions quickly, four light strokes just deep enough to bring the 
blood to the surface, leaving his own to the last. 

The pact was made, the blood was smeared and mingled. 

‘The gods be with us,’ Paris said softly. ‘And may we die as 
well as we shall fight.’ 


They had had a hard day of.it. The others lay asleep in the lee 
of-the rock, their bows at their sides, their cloaks rolled up to 
serve as pillows. Only the Amazon queen still kept guard over 
her followers. Her back was turned towards him, a silhouette 
so slender that she might have passed for a child. He won- 
dered if she, too, felt uneasy? The rustling sounds of night op- 
pressed him, too close, too disembodied in the dark - and yet 
the scent of danger was so faint that he was almost ready to 
mock it. Softly, he rose and crossed the grass to stand at her 
side. 

‘No harm will come to your maids,’ he said softly. ‘You 
have my word on it. Come, take my cloak for a covering and 
rest yourself.’ 

‘I have no need of sleep,’ she said, lifting her head to watch 
where the hollow moon glided among the cloud rifts. He saw 
the glitter of tears like silver on her pale lashes. 

‘They fought well,’ he said. ‘You must not weep for them. 
They would have chosen no other death.’ 

“They died like-children,’ she said. ‘They would have done 
better to stay and keep the shrine of the mare in Troy. They 
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weren’t trained to fight, Paris. I should not have let them go 
with us.” 

‘The fault was mine,’ he said. ‘The first allies to come to us 
from Troy. The first deaths we have suffered.’ 

Yet they had looked so young and brave, the little troop of 
mare maids who had been sent by Helen to join him. He had 
meant to keep them in the camp and test their skills, but then 
they had clamoured so eagerly for the chance to go to battle 
like their warrior sisters. Helen would never forgive him for 
their deaths, he thought and sighed. ' 

‘Do your people worship her as we do the moon?’ the 
young queen asked. ‘Even now, when she has caused them so 
much suffering? She must be a very great goddess to inspire 
such love, your Helen.’ : 

‘I only know her as a beautiful woman,’ Paris said. “As to 
whether they worship her still . . .” He would gladly have 
spoken of the fears he felt for her, friendless and alone, but to 
the Amazon queen it would have seemed like weakness - and 
Oenone would have thought it a betrayal. He must think only 
of battle, of the next day, of victory. 

They had achieved more than he had ever hoped for in their 
lightning skirmishes on the Greek encampment. Of his orig- 
inal band, only Corythus had been_seriously wounded by a 
spear thrust, while Troy told her losses in the glowing pyres 
which nightly illuminated the darkness of the plain. His 
kinsmen had learned, or had chosen to learn, nothing from 
the way in which he gained his victories. Stubborn and brave, 
they still rode out to battle behind their charioteers, wielding 
the long ash spears above the swerving rumps of their horses, 
raising their voices in the shrill crane-cry which was their 
battle song. No loss could take their courage from them. 

Sometimes, as he rode through the trailing mists of dawn, 
he strained his eyes for a sight of Helen among the robed 
figures on the Great Tower, lovely and elusive as a mirage 
above the warring plain. She was never there. Nor, among the 
chiefs of Agamemnon, did he ever see a glimpse of the flax- 
haired boy with eyes of slate who had killed his brother 
Troilus. 

‘I might have slain that red-haired man today,’ the Amazon 
queen said. ‘Why would you not let me draw my bow on him - 
is he not a Greek and an enemy? Why should he be spared?’ 

‘I was his guest once,’ he said, smiling at the fierce voice 
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which came so strangely from a face of such pale and childish 
beauty. ‘More than that, I stole away his wife.’ 

She turned cool eyes towards him, flecked like woodglades 
with brown and gold. ‘The more reason to kill him. There 
should be no more mercy in battle than there is in love.’ 

‘How should you know of love?’ he asked, amused. ‘You 
who guard yourselves from it with such zeal?’ 

‘Not always,’ Penthesileia said softly and turned to face 
him. ‘Perhaps you know as little of our customs as we of 
yours. We are told that we may lie with a man to breed our 
heirs. We cannot keep our sons, only our daughters, but if the 
fates send us a man who is as strong and as fair as our own 
kind - it is not wise to go against the fates.’ 

‘Most unwise,’ Paris said with a slight smile. ‘And you 
would tell me that the fates have sent you such a man?’ 

“You are strong,’ she said, ‘and you are fair. My sister is 
dead. I have no child to follow me.’ She turned her head again 
to watch where the moon shone out between the rifted clouds. 
‘I. will not live long, Paris. The Furies hound me for my 
sister’s death. I would have them spare me long enough for 
bear a queen for my sisters.’ 

He looked at her. ‘It would be strange, that. To have my 
heir among your people...’ 

‘She gave you no child,.your Helen?’ 

‘I never looked for one. I loved her for herself, not for the 
heirs she might give me.’ 

‘And now?’ Penthesileia said softly. ‘I am told that it is a 
wonderful thing to look upon a child and see your image writ- 
ten there, to possess its love, to understand the meaning of im- 
mortality.’ 

‘Is that its meaning, a continuation?’ He lifted the long 
strands of her silvery hair, plaiting them under her chin to 
frame her pale face. ‘And would you ever let me look on the 
child, little warrior? Or would you take her away to live 
among your people, to learn the moon rites, to stow as fierce 
and independent as your sisters?’ 

‘She would be our queen,’ Pentliesileia said, and she smiled 
proudly as his hands touched her small pointed breasts to find 
them hard. ‘See, I am ready for you. Take me, Paris: Give me 
my child.’ 

He took her hand and led her to the edge of the clearing, 
away from the sleepers. There, behind a spindly tamarisk 
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bush, he spread his cloak over the grass and drew her down 
beside him. 

He was careful at first, fearing to hurt her - the quick awk- 
wardness of her embraces startled and touched him. 

‘Gently, gently,’ he murmured as she tried to force him be- 
tween her legs. ‘We have all the night ahead of us.’ 

‘Take me,’ she said angrily. ‘Keep love-games for your 
Helen - I want none of them.’ | 

There was no tenderness in her desire, and he liked her for 
it. She wanted him to lie with her as a fellow-warrior, to be as 
fierce in love as in battle. He could not tell whether he gave 
her pleasure or not. Her body answered his, but she made no 
sound and her smile seemed to be one more of triumph than 
content. He tried to kiss her lips, but she turned her head away 
so sharply that her long hair swung like a flail across his 
cheeks. Yet her body was eager, and it was long since he had 
lain with a woman. Her skin was covered with fine downy 
hair, an oddity which, he found curiously exciting after 
Helen’s smocth oil-anointed skin. And when she yielded, it 
' was not with Helen’s soft voluptuousness but the stinging 
release of a plucked bow string that she arched and fell back, 
crying his name. 

‘It was well?’ he asked as she sat up, drawing her cloak 
around her like a blanket. 

She shook back her hair and turned to look at him. 

‘Et was well. And you - did you find what you wanted?’ 

Zeus take me if I ever heard stranger love-talk than this, he 
thought. 

‘You gave me much pleasure,’ he said as gravely as he 
could. ‘I thank you for it, fair queen.’ He would have taken 
her in his arms and kissed her as a lover whether she liked it or 
not, but as he leant forward, he saw her face change. For the 
first time, he saw fear in Penthesileia’s eyes. 

‘Greeks?’ His hand reached for the bow lying on the grass. 

‘Achilles,’ she murmured. ‘Or his ghost. There, do you see, 
standing where you lay, dressed like a king for battle ~ look.’ 

Slowly, he turned his head. 

_ An apparition? A dream? No shadow fell on the grass, yet 
he could see the bright glitter of moonlight on the corselet, on 
the great golden shield with its dark boss gleaming like an ob- 
sidian mirror. 

Paris took a step tarward: but at the very moment of his 
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doing so, the warrior’s image began to waver and shimmer, to 
become no more than the brilliant quivering of light over-the 
ground, the dancing of dustflecks in a moonbeam and finally 
the empty darkness, mocking their bewildered eyes. 

‘It was there - you saw it?’ he stammered. ‘It was real, I’d’ 
swear to it.’ 

‘It was a warning,’ she said softly. ‘Don’t you see how 
strange it is, Paris? I have never seen Achilles - and yet I knew 
him. Was that he?’ 

‘Oh yes,’ he said. ‘It was, but not as I have seen him. I knew 

‘the bearing of Achilles, but that shield has never yet been seen 
in battle - nor has Achilles stepped foot outside the camp 
these past twenty days. I don’t understand... .” His tongue 
was heavy as a lump of saltfish in his mouth, moving against 
the words he wanted to make. He had never felt fear so strong 
in him. Only when he looked sideways at her pallid face did he 
begin to forget his own terror in comprehending hers. 

‘Once before,’ she said at last in a trembling voice. ‘Once, I 
have known this. The night before my sister died. It was a 
warning then, but I took no heed of it.’ She turned to look 
again into the darkness, her fair brows drawn together in a 
frown of concentration. 

‘Paris, if we should see him dressed for war as we have seen 
him tonight among the chiefs, we must not strike. That was 
the warning.’ 

“But what of the others?’ he said. ‘It may be that it is the 
meaning, but my brothers will know nothing of it. What of 
Hector and Deiphobus? Of all the Greeks, they hold Achilles 
to be the greatest prize - why should they hold back their 
spears?’ 

‘The warning came to us,’ she said. ‘We cannot be an- 
swerable for them.’ 


Il 


‘I can’t believe it,’ she said slowly. ‘Did not one escape?’ 

‘Not oné, my child,’ the king said. ‘They were not tried in 
battle. Nothing could have saved them.’ He turned away as 
Helen sank down and covered her face with her hands. He 
was glad that he had called her to his room to give her the 
news. He knew that the women, cruel as birds for blood, 
would have shown no more mercy for her tears than they 

\ ants for her loneliness. She was the scapegoat for all their 
griefs. 

‘Why did you do it, Helen?’ he asked. ‘Your own maids of 
the rites.’ 

‘Pride,’ she said brokenly. ‘Your women, pitying me, 
mocking me when he had gone - I told them that I had wished 
him to go. I sent the maids to him as proof of it. Jocasta, 
Psyche, Daphne. . .” She looked up at him as he put his hand 
over hers and clasped it. ‘They told me that he had deserted 
the city, that he had gone so that you would be free to send me 
away, that he had no love left for me - what could I do? What 
could I say?’ 

‘Hush,’ he said, stroking the tears away from her cheeks. 
‘We can be proud of him now. I grieved, too, but the boy was 
right to go. I was too weak, listening always to the voices of 
others. I can’t say that I understand anything of the way he 
chooses to fight, but he knows what he’s doing. You should 
come to the walls and see how the Greeks fly back before his 
arrows.’ He chuckled suddenly. ‘And to think I used to laugh 
at him for his riding tricks! I never thought he’d take the 
sacred mares to put the fear of death into our enemies. Oh, 
he’s shrewd.’ 

‘They all praise him now, don’t they?’ Helen said, begin- 
ning to smile. ‘Paris always said there were better ways to 
fight than chariots and spears.’ 
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‘Come and stand by me on the tower tomorrow,’ Priam 
said. ‘It worries me to think of you sitting alone at your loom 
every day. A wife should watch her husband’s triumphs, you 
know.’ 

‘I would rather hear of them,’ she said. ‘Do not ask me to 
watch.’ 

‘I could command you,’ he said. ‘Come, what would Paris 
think if he knew you were sitting weeping in your room all 
day? Think how it must sadden him to look up from the plain 
and never find you there.’ 

‘Why should he look when he has that bare-breasted whore 
beside him? His Amazon queen.’ Her cheeks flamed as she 
looked up and saw Priam smiling in his beard. ‘I know what 
you would say. The Amazons are priestesses of the moon and 
give themselves to no man. I have told myself-that a hundred 
times and it does not comfort me.’ | : 

‘The Amazons are here to fight with us,’ Priam said. 
‘Helen, they are as fierce in battle as any man. If Paris loves 
their queen, it is only for her warlike nature, as he might love 
any of his companions. If you would only watch, you would 
see. Now put away these thoughts. Paris will come back to 
you and you will laugh at your fears.’ He kissed her forehead 
and raised her to her feet. ‘Come with me. They’re bringing in 
the dead. We’ll ask what killings your husband made today.’ 

The bodies had been laid out on the pergamos for the 
women to wash and bind as they made their lamentations. 
Helen turned pale and drew her shawl across her face as they 
lifted their heads and looked at her. They looked ready to tear 
her to pieces. , : 

‘My lord, 1...’ She tried to draw back but he held her fast 
by the arm. 

‘and would Paris rejoice to see his Helen too frightened to 
show her beauty? Put the shawl down. Give me the courage to 
ask which of my dear sons fell today.’ 

‘Your courage shames me,’ she said in a low voice. 

Priam said nothing but beckoned to one of the men who 
had brought back the bodies, a stone-thrower with his sling 
still on his shoulder. — 

‘Well, what news? I saw nothing but skirmishing today.’ 

‘That was the way of it until dusk, my lord king,’ the man 
said. ‘There were no great losses to either side.’ 

‘And my sons?’ 
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The man smiled. ‘Not a scratch on one of them. These are 
our only dead. But the Greeks are lying low at present. It 
seems that there’s been some dispute among their chiefs. We 
still haven’t seen the Thessalian among them. Lord Hector’s 
been sharpening his sword for him since young Troilus died, 
but Achilles never shows his face.’ 

‘Zeus knows we’re in no hurry for him to do so,’ Priam 
said. ‘Let Hector use his sword on other men. Well, take my 
greetings down to them. It gladdens my heart to know that 
they’re safe.’ His voice changed. ‘Now, what of Paris? Did 
his arrows find some targets today?’ 

‘They never miss,’ the man said. ‘He was up to all his tricks 
today. The Amazons were with him, sending arrows down 
like a hailstorm - it put the fire back in my heart to see how 
the Greeks scattered and turned back in their tracks. Aye, and 
we took the weapons of one fine lord whom brave Sarpedon 
laid in the dust, a Rhodian chief. Tlepo, Tlepe. . ' 

‘Tlepolemus?’ Helen said. 

The man nodded. “You speak the name more easily than I, 
fair Helen.’ 

Priam caught her as she swayed on her feet. She was pale as 
a trapped shade. 

“You knew the man?’ 

‘A - a little,’ she said faintly. ‘Will you give me leave to go 
back to my rooms, my lord? The noise...’ 

It was a miserable excuse, but Priam saw how the 
Rhodian’s death had distressed her. He let her go. 

There had been many nights before when she was afraid to 
sleep, when the hanged goddess overshadowed her dreams,. 
driving her up from her bed to stare in terror at her pale face 
darkly reflected in the black obsidian. That night as she lay 
thinking of Polyxo, she felt herself being drawn, unresisting, 
on to a flat black lake, rush-bordered, fathomless. There were 
trees beyond the rushes, a high, tightly-woven wall of pines 
whose points reached down into the water like inverted. 
spears. She wanted to reach them. The stillness, the silence, 
oppressed her. She saw a white swan rise above the rushes, 
arching its neck with the lazy pride of a waking voluptuary. 
Its wings brushed her face as it skimmed over the lake and 
settled, sending a slow flood of circles over the surface to sur- 
round her. The pine trees spread to encircle the lake, shutting 
in the darkness as the swan turned and came gliding towards 
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her, soundiess and swift. Its wings became arms, dipping in 
and out of the black water as it hissed and drew back-the white 
length of its neck to strike at her with the darting movement 
of a serpent. She felt the coldness of the beak against her 
mouth, the flutter and beat of feathers against her breast. Her 
arms and body were seared with pain, yet no mark showed on 
her flesh. Dimly, she understood that she could not escape, 
that she and the swan were one. She was trapped with her own 
reflection, to float for all eternity under the banked black wall 
of pines. Yet when she looked up, the pines had melted into a 
sandy shore where the waves lapped like milk. The women 
stood there, black-robed, waiting, under the dark-winged 
plane tree. She knew that they waited for her. And if she could 
only reach them and look into the tree, she would know, she 
would know . . . They put back their hoods. Each face was 
Polyxo’s. 

‘Don’t let me die! Don’t let me die!’ 

She woke bolt upright, her hands clutching at the sides of 
the bed. Her body was drenched in sweat. 

_ She turned her head and saw the girl who slept by her door 
each night standing watching her. 

‘You should have awakened me,’ she said. ‘It’s past dawn.’ 

‘What did you dream, my lady?’ 

‘J - forget.’ She held out her arms for her robe. ‘Quickly. I 
want to go and make an offering. Have we any oil left?’ 

‘I’ll fetch it,’ the girl said. 

She was a pretty child and Helen was fond of her. Thin as a 
bone, but who could wonder when they had nothing to eat but 
what had been stored in the great jars under the house floors? 
Maize, olives, salted fish - there was nothing else to be had. 
When Helen was dressed and seated at her loom, she called 
the girl back to her. 

*You’re very pale,’ she said gently. ‘Did you not sleep?’ 

‘I did not dare,’ the girl said. ‘I thought that you were going 
to die. They must be very terrible dreams that you have, my 
lady.’ 

‘Always the same,’ she said. ‘Since I was a child. Still . 
she made herself smile, ‘I won’t frighten you with iit 
them. Be a good child and unwind the wools for me.’ 

They sat in silence for a while. 

- *They’re saying that this is a day that will be remembered in 
all our songs,’ the girl said as she put the wool in Helen’s 
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silver basket. ‘The day Lord Hector fired the Greek ships. The 
priests say that Achilles is sure to enter the field against him. I 
should so like to see, if you would give me leave to go.’ 

‘Fired the ships,’ Helen repeated. Tears suddenly filled her 
eyes for the broad-branched plane trees of her land, hewn and 
hammered to rib the curving hulls, of the proud-beaked ships 
that would never again sail by the yellow broom cliffs, the 
glistening shores. ‘I had rather you told me of the deaths of 
men than that.’ 

‘I thought the news would please you,’ the girl said. ‘I will 
not go. I’ll stay with you.’ 

. ‘No, go to the wall,’ Helen said quietly. ‘Look down on the 
burning ships. Of course you must rejoice with the rest. You 
are a Trojan.’ 

‘And you. You are our queen. Our goddess.’ 

‘But your land is not mine, child,’ Helen said. ‘If we would 
talk of home, I could tell you of fairer rivers than the Scaman- 
der, of corn-yellow plains and cloudy olive groves where you 
might think yourself beneath the sea, of the smell of brown 
bracken on the pine slopes . . .’ Her voice broke. She bent her 
head over the loom. 

‘You grieve for it because you are alone,’ the girl said. ‘If 
Lord Paris was here, you would not think of it. I will look for 
him on the battlefield and tell you all his triumphs. Will that 
please you?’ 

‘Tell me that they praise him above Hector and Deiphobus 
and I will be content,’ she said. ‘Tell me he is coming home 
and I will rejoice.’ 4 

When the girl had gone, she walked over to the opening in 
the wall and looked out. All Troy had gone to watch; the 
pergamos was empty, bleached as bone under the hard mid- 
day sun. She did not trouble to put on her cloak but went out 
as she was in her black linen robe, walking softly through the 
short shadows until she reached the pyramid tower. The trum- 
pets sounded on the wall below her. She glanced down to 
where the black-robed women of Priam, the common wives 
subservient to Hecuba, had spread out along the broad 
parapet, leaping and stamping on the hot stones, shrilling out 
the names of the Trojan warriors. Above them, the wives of 
Priam’s sons stood with the queen on the top of the Great 
Tower, a little apart from Priam and the elders, their figures 
partially obscured by the swirling clouds of acrid smoke that 
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rose in ascending spirals from the plain, from the burning 
ships. She turned away towards the stone doorway of the 
tower. 

‘Keep back,’ the guard at the door said. ‘No one may enter 
the tower but the king.’ 

‘You will let me pass,’ she said gently as he menaced her 
with his sword. ‘Remember those who worship me before you 
spill the blood of Helen.’ 

He looked down the arch of her bare neck, smooth-as spilt 
milk, to the red eye of the mare lying in the delicate hollow of 
her throat. He spun the sword haft in the palm of his hand. 

‘What do you want with her?’ he said at last. 

‘To hear her prophesy.’ 

‘What’s it to you whose deaths she tells?’ the guard said 
savagely. ‘I’ve seen the other women weeping and wailing to 
tear the hearts out of us, but I never saw you with them. They 
say you sit weaving battle scenes in your room all day since 
Lord Paris left Troy. What should you care? Maybe it’s the 
Greeks you’re weeping for?’ 

The point of his sword rested against the snake clasp of her 
girdle. Helen glanced down at it, and her long black eyes grew 
brilliant with contempt. ‘Only a fool would think that sorrow 

lies in the shedding of tears and the crying of a man’s deeds,’ 
she said. ‘Would you have me go to scribes to have my grief 
written and baked in clay?’ 

‘I don’t seek to argue with customs,’ he said sullenly. ‘I 
know you for the cause of all our troubles. I’d be doing our 
king a service if I cut your throat and threw you back to your 
own kind, the carrion birds.’ He jerked his head back. ‘Up 
there, then - but don’t call to me for help.’ 

There was no sound in the room when she entered. It was a 
square stone chamber, smalier than her own, its only light 
coming from one small opening and the yellow flame of a 
squat clay lamp on the floor. The stones were covered by a 
richly coloured loom cloth which, at a modest estimate, must 
have been worth a hundredweight of bronze in barter. She 
could not help thinking that it was finer than anything she 
herself possessed. , 

When she turned her head, she saw the prophetess sitting 
with her legs neatly drawn up under her, knotting scarlet 
threads along the border of the carpet. She did not look mad. 
She did not look unkempt. The eyes which she lifted towards 
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her visitor were large, lucid and tranquil. Helen was too 
startled to speak. 

‘I saw you crossing the pergamos,’ Cassandra said. ‘I 
thought you were going to the wall, but of course you would 
not wish to see the battle. We share the pain. of knowing we 
could have prevented it.’ Her smile reached her eyes as she 
saw Helen’s expression of dumbfounded astonishment. 
‘What did you expect? A caged animal? A wild-eyed seer with 
foaming lips and rolling eyes?’ Her laughter had a gentle, rip- 
pling quality, disarming in its sweetness. ‘The stone looks well 
on you,’ she said. ‘I used to wear it on my forehead.’ 

“You were the goddess?’ 

‘I spoke for the people,’ she said, ‘but when Paris came 
back to Troy from Ida, my father did not wish to hear my 
voice.’ 

‘Perhaps you spoke the truth,’ Helen said. ‘I saw you once 
before and you spoke against me, as if you knew this war 
would come. You knew and they made you a prisoner for it.’ 

‘They were right,’ Cassandra said. ‘I was made to live 
apart. I am not like other people. They say I’m mad, that I’m 
possessed by strange gods who speak through my mouth. I 
don’t know. I remember nothing of those times, although I 
always knew that my brother would bring Greece’s fairest 
prize to be our goddess - and that she would be the cause of 
all Troy’s woes.’ 

‘They had shamed me in my father’s kingdom,’ Helen said. 
‘And when I saw Paris, I knew that I could love no other 
man.’ 

“Was the shame for your lord any less for knowing that? 
Perhaps he lost his wife because he was too much a man to 
call her goddess?’ 

‘He killed my brothers,’ Helen said quickly. 

‘To win his lands and his queen. And how many have died _ 
for you since then, fair Helen?’ She drew the thread up into a 
knot in the middle of a silk flower and broke it off. ‘Come 
and sit beside me. Let me look into your eyes and see what it is 
that makes men forget their wives and children.’ 

Helen flinched at the coolness of her voice, but she 
crossed the room and knelt down beside the prophetess. The 
thin hands moved quickly over the contours of her face, 
caressing and asexual as the skilled fingers of a slave. 

‘Yes, your beauty is all that they say of it,’ Cassandra said 
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softly, and she sighed. ‘I see why our women shun your com- 
pany.’ 

‘There’s no prophecy in that,’ Helen said as she withdrew. 
‘It has always been so. I had but one friend who was a 
woman,’ 

‘I know. She waits for her lord to return to Rhodos,’ 
Cassandra said. ‘She is the holder of your destiny, Helen. 
Your fate is not-to be bound up in our sorrows.’ ; 

‘I saw her in my dreams last night,’ Helen said, and she 
turned very pale. ‘Her husband fell on the battlefield yes- 
terday. I - I wish I had no faith in dreams.’ She caught 
Cassandra’s hand as it moved over the scarlet threads. ‘Tell 
me that Paris will come back to me. Tell me that all will be 
well.’ 

‘Would you have me lie to comfort you?’ Cassandra asked. 
"Yes, he will come back -— but not to you. You are foolish, 
Helen. You live in a famine-stricken town, among the wives 
of warriors., Would you put love before war now? Paris will 
come back to fight for his city, to ride to battle among his 
brothers. He is his father’s son before he is your husband.’ 

‘I will make myself so fair that he will forget everything but 
our love for each other,’ Helen said. ‘Why should he kill him- 
self for a city which has never praised him? Why should we 
not take what happiness we can?’ 

‘You speak for your own, not his,’ Cassandra said. ‘Beauty 
is enough to hold a man, for a time, Helen, but what else do 
you possess? Do you think that any man could live in constant 
love with a woman who cares for nothing beyond her own 
happiness?’ She picked up her needle and began stitching 
again, her eyes bent on her work. ‘Go now. We have no more 
to say to each other.’ 

Helen hesitated. ‘He - he will not die in battle? I may know 
that?’ 

‘All men must die,’ Cassandra said. ‘As mustall . . . mortal 
goddesses.’ 


Her robe dragged in the slow wake of her steps as she 
followed the turn of the stairs out into the bleaching af- 
ternoon heat. The smoke stil] billowed high to obscure the 
honeyed sun above the walls. The sounds of jubilation had 
ceased. All that she could hear were the hoarse cries of the 
cranes flying west over the plain, the low voices of the serving 
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women as they set out the tables in Priam’s hall for the 
evening meal. There was another sound as she came nearer to 
the house of Paris. The little gir! who had gone to the wall was 
sitting on the doorstep with her head buried in her arms, 
crying as though her heart would break. Helen stopped. She 
pressed her trembling hands back against the wall to keep her- 
self from falling. Had they killed him? And she not even 
there? Which of the warriors could have overcome their terror 
of killing one of the men who rode the sacred mares of Troy, 
the mares who had made them charmed men, untouchable? 

Slowly, she went forward. 

‘For . .. whom do you weep?’ 

The child lifted a blotched face towards her. ‘I... . I’m 
sorry, I cannot help it. The queen sent me back when I started 
crying. She said I would disgrace them all with my tears.’ 

‘But I heard them cheering,’ Helen said faintly. ‘What hap- 
pened? Is . . ?’ She made the shape of his name with her lips, 
but no sound came out. 

‘Oh no, I do not weep for him,’ the girl said, un- 
derstanding. ‘He stopped on the edge of the battlefield beside 
the Amazon queen. He looked.as if he had seen a ghost - in- 
deed, he may have done.’ 

‘A ghost?’ She put her hands under the girl’s arms and 
pulled her to her feet. ‘Have your wits left you? Tell me what 
you saw.’ 

In the yellow stillness of the unswept hall, the girl stood 
before her chair and faltered out her story, of how a man 
dressed in silver armour and carrying a silver shield had 
driven out of the shore camp, wielding his spear with such 
fierce skill that the Greeks and Trojans alike shouted, 
‘Achilles! Achilles!’ until you could hear it echoing all along 
the walls. The Trojans had fled before him like leaves from a 
storm, tripping, stumbling, falling on the rims of their shields 
as they cried out for mercy, but he gave them none, driving on 
through their scattered ranks to where Sarpedon the Lycian 
fought like a giant among his followers. And the king had 
cried out in rage and grief .to see Sarpedon struck down, for he 
had been the bulwark of the city. 

‘Yet Paris did nothing?’ 

‘Oh, indeed he did!’ the girl said eagerly. ‘They rode the 
mares out against the warriors who were rushing after 

‘Achilles and set them ali in confusion, The Greeks are like 
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children when they see the sons of Ida astride the sacred 
mares; they cannot fight the arrows of Apollo, which carry 
death on their bronze tips. Oh, they were glorious - but they 
would not go against Achilles.’ 

‘And yet you do not call them cowards?’ 

‘If you would only be patient, you would rejoice for Paris,’ 
the girl said quietly. ‘No. It was Hector who halted among the 
retreating men, although we all called out to him - none 
louder than the king - to make haste towards the gates. Even 
when his charioteer was struck to the ground in front of him, 
he did not turn. Oh, if he had...’ 

*You have all night for lamentations,’ Helen said fiercely. 
‘Don’t waste time on them now. Has Hector slain Achilles?’ - 

‘No,’ the girl said. ‘The man he slew, the man who wore the 
silver armour and carried the fringed shield of Achilles, was 
Patroclus, the dearest companion of the warrior, the chief 
love of his heart. Hector wears that armour now and drives 
the glorious horses of Achilles up and down before the 
bivouacs, but the Greeks took back the body of Patroclus to 
lay before Achilles. They say he has not fought for all this 
time because King Agamemnon took all the booty for himself 
to add to the treasures of Mycenae. But what now, now that 
his sworn companion lies dead? How can any man hope to 
overcome the wrath of such a terrible warrior?’ 

‘Is that why you weep?’ She could not keep the scorn out of 
her voice. ‘Have you never seen men die before? If your 
stomach is so easily turned, you’d do better to sit with me and 
card wool than go to the wall.’ 

The girl stood like a block of wood, her eyes fixed in a hot 
sullen stare on Helen’s face. ‘Do you not care that Hector 
may die? Would you have stood and smiled while brave men 
dragged their open guts along the ground before you? Are 
such sights pleasing to the goddess? Another tribute to her 
beauty?’ 

‘If you were not a child, 1 would strike you for such talk,’ 
Helen said quietly. ‘Naturally, 1 grieve for Troy’s misfor- 
tunes. What would you have me do ~ tear my hair out?’ 

‘You do not grieve,’ the girl said. ‘You asked only for 
Paris. You care nothing for the rest of us. If the Greeks were 
to take our city and throw our children from the walls, you 
would think only of how to save yourself . . . I wish you had 
never come here to ruin us with your hateful beauty. You can- 
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not even shed a tear for fear of marring it.’ 

She turned and ran out of the hall before Helen could an- 
swer. Not that there was an honest reply to be made. There 
had been a perception of the truth in the child’s accusation. 
Even now as she brought a piece of rag dipped in oil to begin 
absently rubbing a bloom back onto the dry wooden arms of 
the chairs - it was something to do - her thoughts were not of 
Hector but of the flax-haired women who would be laying 
their crescent shields beside Paris’s bow, sharing his life with 
a freedom she had never known. She was wishing a Greek 
spear for the throat of every one of them when she heard the 
rustle of robes and looked up to see the women watching her, 
Theano and Hécuba with Andromache behind them, leading 
her boy child by the hand. 

‘Stand back,’ the queen. said harshly as she rose to greet 
them. ‘We have not come for hospitality.’ 

Ill-favoured old hag, Helen thought, but she smiled with all 
the grace that she could muster. 

‘I still would welcome you as such rare guests in our home.’ 
They looked at her in silence. Her cheeks began to burn. ‘I 
grieve to hear that Sarpedon is slain, but Hector fought most 
valiantly, or so it is accounted.’ 

‘Y want that stone,’ the child said shrilly. He pointed at the 
mare’s eye. ‘I want. 

‘Hush!’ Andromache said fiercely. 

‘If he only wants to look at it,’ Helen said. She lifted her 
hand. 

‘No,’ the queen said. ‘Let it lie where it is for the present. 
We'll soon be able to judge whether it should remain there.’ 

‘The king’s wishes must overrule us all,’ Helen said. 

‘He never placed it on you,’ the. queen said, folding her 
arms. ‘Paris. stole it - and you came here with it hanging 
round your neck. That’s the truth of the matter, and little 
you’ve done to merit oases of such a talisman.’ 

‘Little has been asked of me,’ Helen said, and the coolness 
of her smile matched that of the queen. 

‘Let me speak to her,’ Andromache said quickly. She came 
forward until Helen could smell the faint scent of her body. 
‘No man can fight against the fury of Achilles. Even if Hector 
tried to avoid a meeting tomorrow, Achilles would single him 
out. Achilles is young and his spears fly swift and straight as 
rain in an east wind. Hector cannot match him, not without 
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aid.’ She lifted her large grey eyes and fixed them on Helen’s 
face. ‘If you are in truth a daughter of the goddess, your pleas 
will be heard. Hector has always defended you and spoken 
highly of you - will you not pray for him to be spared?’ 

‘Don’t ask her. We offer her no choice,’ Hecuba said. 
‘Theano will take her to the temple and see that she stays close 
by the altar to offer up her prayers.’ 


‘And if he dies?’ She drew back as Theano laid a hand upon j 


her arm. ‘You would never dare to put me to such a test if 
Paris was here. Who are you to command me?’ 

‘What do you have to fear?’ Theano murmured. ‘If you are 
truly the daughter of the goddess, she will listen to you. 
Come, you only make us doubt you more by these objections. 
Show us your powers.’ 

‘The king has gone to the camp to plead with Hector,’ 
Hecuba said. ‘There is no one to listen to you.’ 

‘You put your requests with more force than grace.’ 

‘I was not born to plead,’ the queen said. ‘Hector is my 
dearest child. He must not die.’ 


All that night she stood before thé shrine, her eyes on the 
roughly carved stone that they called Pallas. She prayed until 
her eyes watered and her body ached with weariness, not 
daring to move while the women stood behind her, black as 
carrion birds in their heavy robes, silently watching her. There 
was nothing that they could do to her which she had not en- 
dured in her mind before the night was over. 

‘There was no daybreak in the glimmering oil-light of the 
shrine, but she knew when it had come by the distant clanking 
of gates and the voices of the guards going to shift the watch 
on the plateau. In the cold camp on thie plain, the warriors 
would be dressing for battle, testing the strength of their 
shield straps, making their prayers in a dash of water from 
Scamander’s flooded banks, going among the charioteers to 
see that the lynch-pins and rough-rimmed wheels were well 
secured. And who among them would not tremble as he 
looked on Hector, glorious in his newly won armour, flaunt- 
ing it that Achilles might single him out the more easily for his 
vengeance? 

Achilles. Paris had said that he was more godlike in his 
beauty than any man he had seen, his eyes as dark as the 
hyacinths that grew wild on Ida’s slopes, his lips as red as 
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poppy petals. ‘It’s as well that he was too young to be sent in 
suit for your hand or I could never have won your love,’ he 
had said once, only half in jest. Yet they said he cared nothing 
for women. Dreams veiled the long eyes of Helen as she lifted 
them towards the shield-shaped head of Pallas. 

The half-smile on her lips froze. The broad stone cheeks 
above her gleamed, moist, yellow, as if imbued with life. Even 
as she looked, drops seeped from the stone and lay glistening 
on the surface. A sign, but to whom? She had not felt such 
fear since she had stood with her mother in the sacred grove 
and looked upon the face of the hanging goddess. 


From the hidden camp, Paris went out with his companions to 
practise archery, while the Amazon women made their 
prayers with their shields upturned to catch the first pale rays 
of the sun. : 

‘Your mind’s not on it today,’ Capys said as his second 
arrow went well wide of the mark, ‘I never saw you miss 
before. What’s worrying you?’ ; 

‘Nothing.’ He twanged the bowstring against the flat of his 
hand, trying to decide what he should do. He had no doubt 
that Achilles would slay Hector in a chariot battle. Hector’s 
bravery was also his stupidity. He would never entertain the 
thought of going to war without the long shield which could 
crack a man’s jawbone if he fell on it, nor would he trust him- 
self to a bow when the spear had always been his weapon. 

‘Fond of your brother, aren’t you?’ Capys said, seeing how 
, his eyes kept turning towards the stakes and tents of the 
Trojan camp. ‘Or is it the memory of fair Helen’s kisses that’s 
sending your arrows off course? You don’t do badly for your- 
self, Paris. I see you’ve got Oenone putting all the best cuts of 
meat on one side for you already, and as to the Amazon. . .’ 

' ‘Oh, go to Hades,’ Paris said angrily. ‘We’ve no time to 
think of women now.’ 

“Whatever you say,’ Capys said. ‘Any time you want to 
change places .. .” He drew back his bow to send an arrow 
winging towards the slender pole which served them as a 
target. ‘Not bad, eh? Now where are you going?’ He swore 
under his breath as Paris strode away over the wet grass. 
“We’ve the mares to tend, remember?’ 

The men in the Trojan camp gaped at Paris as he 
shouldered his way past them, his oxhide boots crunching 
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down the smouldering embers of the night fires. The successes 
of the small guerilla force had made him into something of a 
legend, and seeing him now with his face burned almost black 
as the skin knotted over one shoulder, his hair bleached to the 
colour of pale sand, they couldn’t be sure that it wasn’t 
Apollo himself come down from Ida’s heights. They kept 
their distance. 

He saw young Aeneas leaning on his chariot wheel while he 
polished the boss of his shield, and he stopped to embrace 
him. 

‘What news from Troy?’ he asked when they had ex- 
changed a few amiable insults. ‘My father - how goes it with 
him?’ 

Aeneas grinned. ‘Not so ill that he can’t curse a Greek in 
enough words to make a poem. I’ve heard him speak of you, 
if that’s what you want to know.’ 

‘What does he say?’ 

‘That he’s going to see that you don’t get so much as a 
spearhead when he dies - and then he gives the lyre-players 
short rations for leaving your name out of the songs! Oh, he 
“loves you still. So do I, Paris. I wish you were with us. ; 

‘You know the answer to that,’ he said gently. ‘I’m ready to 
come when they need me. Tell the king that he has only to 
send word.’ 

Aeneas looked at him, then dropped on his knees beside the 
wheel. ‘Have a look at this lynch-pin, will you? No need to let 
all the camp hear us,’ he murmured as Paris crouched beside 
him. ‘What are we to do? Sarpedon’s dead. None of the other 
chiefs will come to our aid without being bribed to it. I don’t 
know how much longer we can resist. We’ve a bare third of 
the men we had when the war began. It’s almost impossible to 
bring new chariot horses down from the marshes without 
being ambushed by Greeks. There’s nothing to eat in the city. 
If Hector’s slain today . . . I don’t know. The men are saying 
that the gods are against us for keeping Helen in Troy.’ He 
did not look up, but there was a question in his voice. 

‘Don’t ask me that,’ Paris said quietly. ‘1 will not do it. She 
is my wife. Whatever the men may say, they should remember 
that and that I have the right of choice as the eldest son, But 
let them take her gold and send it to the chiefs: that will bring 
them to our aid fast enough.’ 

‘So easily said,’ Aeneas said bitterly. ‘You know your 
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father’s nature. He would rather cut off his right arm than 
part with the gold. There’s nothing to be done.’ He looked 
down to where a pioneer trail of ants was winding in a steady 
black stream over the baked ground. ‘You or I could kill a 
hundred soldiers now with a single blow,’ he said slowly. 
‘There is no justice in the whims of the gods. Our struggles 
mean no more to them than these to us.’ His eyes were 
brilliant with tears as he turned to Paris. ‘If Achilles fights 
again, there will be no mercy until they have taken our lands, 
slain our children, made slaves of our sisters. Is death in battle 
so glorious when you fight without hope?’ 

‘You speak like a bondsman,’ Paris said Harti. ‘What 
should the gods care for a man who shrinks from death? If we 
are to lose, then let us go with glory and let the bards sing of 
us as warriors, horse-tamers, heroes. Fight as the Amazon 
women do, Aeneas, with the joy of battle in your heart, and 
we may still strike terror in the Greeks. Come, dry your eyes 
and remember you are a Trojan. Leave whimpering to Greeks 
and house-dogs.’ 

Aeneas rose to his feet and looked down on him. ‘You 
sound like Hector now,’ he said. ‘How much you have 
changed, Paris.’ 

He shrugged. ‘I’m learning a little of the meaning of war at 
last. That’s all. A man grows sluggish when he thinks of 
nothing but lovemaking. I’m done with that.’ 

‘Until you look on Helen again,’ Aeneas said softly. ‘You 

‘say I speak like a bondsman, but you are the more enslaved.’ 
He smiled and let his hands drop on Paris’s shoulders. ‘I 
don’t blame you. I’d feel the same. . . Well, the gods go with 
you today and send you safely back ta her. She’s far too fair 
to leave unguarded.’ 

‘Yet I risked more by staying with her,’ Paris said. 

Hector was still in his tent, lacing on the silver greaves that 
he had taken from the corpse of Patroclus. Two of his cap- 
tains were with him, waiting for instructions as to the placing 
of the stone-slingers. They looked young and very tired, 
blinking their eyes as if it was all they could do to stay awake. 

“There was an attack on the river patrol last night,’ Hector 
said when they had gone. ‘None of us had much sleep.’ 

‘I’m lucky that they haven’t found my camp yet,’ Paris 
said. ‘With a small number, it’s not so difficult. We’re well 
hidden.’ He hesitated. Now that he was here, he felt only the 
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arrogance of coming to offer advice to a man who had been 
fighting for more years than he himself had been at Troy. The 
blood rose to his face as Hector looked up at him with his 
clear grey eyes and said: . 

‘Well, brother?’ 

‘You remember when I first came to Troy and we ran 
against each other in the foot race?’ he said. 

‘What of it?’ Hector smiled, but his eyes glanced back to 
the captains waiting in the entrance. 

‘You ran well,’ Paris said, ‘but you cannot match Achilles 
for speed.’ He came a pace nearer. ‘My men spied on him 
when he was practising his spear-throwing on the shore. They 
say his skill is great when he hurls his javelins from the 
chariot, but when he goes on foot, he could outrun the north 
wind and still send his spears straight enough to split a pole at 
thirty paces. I don’t know who trained him, but for endurance 
and ferocity, none of us can equal him.’ He hesitated. ‘I know 
that some would call it cowardly to take refuge in Troy, but 
would it not be better than to sacrifice yourself and your 
warriors to the wrath of such a man?’ 

Hector’s eyes were bleak as the winter sea as he looked up 
at Paris. ‘You think his grief will mend with the passing of a 
day?’ 

‘It might abate.’ 

‘Ten years would not be too long for his vengeance,’ Hector 
said quietly. His hand traced a pattern of crossed swords in 
the dust of the floor. ‘I remember how he treated my wife’s 
kinsmen - and they had done nothing to anger him. I know 
what we risk today. Patroclus has been slain and I must take 
the consequences: I will ride behind his horses and carry his 
silver shield and I will fight against Achilles.’ 

‘But...’ 

‘No,’ Hector said sternly. ‘I will not give the order for 
retreat now. It would be better to die than to carry that 
dishonour on my shoulders.” He looked up as Deiphobus 
came through the entrance, his white shield clanging on his 
arm. His voice changed, becoming clipped and cold: 

‘Well? Are the chariots ready?’ 

Deiphobus pushed back the dark tendrils of his hair and 
nodded. ‘The heat’s building up already. The sooner we go, 
the better.’ His winged eyebrows rose to wrinkle his forehead 
as he glanced at Paris. ‘You here? Come to show us some of 
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your trick riding? Or are you running back to hide behind 
your brothers’ shields now that there’s to be some real 
fighting?’ 

‘Yesterday seemed real enough to me,’ Paris said and put 
his hand on his bow. 

‘Much you saw of it, skulking behind the hummocks, little 
shepherd,’ Deiphobus said and laughed. ‘Well, you won’t get 
much solace in Troy, if that’s where you’re bound. They’ve 
sent fair Helen to the temple to pray for us. Even she might 
think twice about being bedded in the shrine.’ 

‘Keep your insults for the Greeks, brother,’ Hector said. 
‘This is no time for them. Come here, both of you. It may be 
the last time that I can speak my heart. Will you listen?’ 

They nodded, looking at him in order not to look at each 
other. 

‘We are bound to the defence of our city and those we love,’ 
he said. ‘There must be harmony between us. The Greeks were 
never so near to losing as when Achilles withdrew. If we 
engage in petty quarrels now, we are doomed. If I should die 
today, I would have Paris come back to fight among our cap- 
tains. I look to you, Deiphobus, to support him. He has 
shown his skill. We mocked him as an archer, but he has 
proved the value of his arrows - and of his tactics.’ 

‘Is that what you call it?’ Deiphobus murmured. 

‘You would do well to heed him,’ Hector said. ‘The days of 
» honour are past now. Our people are starving and we must 
look to cunning to save us. The Greeks will employ it if we do 
not.’ He turned his head towards Paris. ‘Your bow will strike 
where my spears will fail,’ he said. ‘I know it_as surely as if 
Pallas had spoken. Our betrayal will not come from you.’ 

‘What makes you think there will be treachery?’ 

‘Aye, tell me his name and I’ll spread his brains over the 
gates,’ Deiphobus said quickly. 

Hector shook his head. ‘I’m no seer, but I know men’s 
weakness. Betrayal is born of despair, not the will to deceive. 
Now go, both of you, before my grief unmans me.’ 

They parted in silence outside the door of the tent. 


The first time that he had ridden out to battle, he had been 
drunk on freedom, on being master of himself, knowing what 
he had come to do and knowing that he could do it well. 
Neither Helen nor Troy had been in his mind, only the ex- 
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citement of the hunt, the pleasure of a death cleanly executed. 
Today, he saw another form of killing, the cold committal 
of a man who had no fear of death and had no interest in the 
manner of its donation. Achilles looked like a young god, his 
shield held high to fling back the sun at the dark eyes of the 
dead. He killed like a butcher. The soft summer morning was 
rank with his vengeance. Corpses jostled against the burst 
banks of the river and broke under the chariot wheels. On the 
walls of the city, the women wept to see the sons of Priam 


slaughtered; the order was given to swing wide the gates as the 


Trojans fled back like the curl of a wave towards the city. 

On her knees in front of the shrine, Helen heard the wails of 
terror, ghostly as the shadows that flitted across the wall 
behind the face of the goddess. What if he died? They would 
kill her if he died. Tear her apart. Perhaps he was dead 
already. What were those steps outside coming nearer, 
nearer? She moaned, already seeing the swords flash like 
sunlight in her eyes. Save herself, but how? Where could she 
find in this bare room to hide herself? 

Quaking with terror, she fled across the stones and forced 
her way between the smooth walls of the passage leading 
down to the springs. There, for a time at least, she would be 
safe. 


In the deadly stillness of afternoon, when the Trojan soldiers 
were safely sealed behind the city gates, the flies came down to 
settle on the stripped bodies of the dead while the Greek 
warriors gathered at the foot of the hill to watch Achilles as he 
went up to where Hector waited for him at the gate." 

Paris saw his father leaning down from the tower, trem- 
bling hands clasped on the edge of the parapet. ‘Still now,’ he 
said softly as the mare twitched and tossed her head, fretting 
in the clammy heat. ‘No more for you today. Our work’s 
done.’ 

‘We could make an attack now,’ the Amazon queen said. 
‘There’s no one in their camp.’ 

‘Let it be,’ he said. His eyes moved up the sharp shadows 
of the sunlit walls to where the women crouched, still as a 
mourning frieze against the sky. Andromache was not among 
them, nor Helen. The guards stood ready to swing back the 
gates with their hooked poles, but Hector gave them no sign. 
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Achilles gained the top and paused, weighing his spear in his 
hand for the throw. Paris saw Hector take one step back and 
glance up at the wall as if gauging his chances of scrambling 
up it to safety. Slowly, he turned back. There was a hiss of in- 
drawn breath from the men below as Achilles lifted his arm, a 
single cry from the tower as Hector began to run. 

The armour hampered his flight. He ran as clumsily as a 
country boy in town shoes, barely keeping ahead of his pur- 
suer. The distance between them was short as the shadows; to 
those who watched, he seemed already doomed. 

Capys came up beside Paris, shading his eyes with his arm. 

‘He’s running tired now. When he comes to throw his 
spear...’ 

‘There’s one way into Troy they won’t know,’ Paris mur- 
mured. ‘If he can get enough of a lead, there’s a passage 
leading from the springs up to the shrine of Pallas.’ He leant 
forward, watching intently. Just as if we were at a foot-race in 
the city games, Capys thought and he spat sideways at a 
sparse tuft of yellow grass by way of showing his disgust. 

‘If he can make a wider circle from the city walls — there!’ 
Paris gave a sudden shout of triumph. ‘You see that gleam of 
white against the hill? Only Deiphobus carries a white shield. 
He must have come down by the temple. If Hector has him at 
his side with a second spear . . . You see? I’m right! He’s 
heading for the spring!’ 

‘Let’s hope his sight is better than yours, then,’ Capys said 
quietly. ‘Take your head out of the clouds, boy. He’s lost.’ 

Paris turned a stunned face towards him. ‘Lost?’ 

‘It’s a woman’s robe, not a shield, Paris,’ said Idas. ‘Look 
how it flutters when the wind catches it. His wife, maybe - 
would she carry a spear for him?’ 

‘Not in white. There’s only one woman in Troy who wears 
that colour.’ He looked straight ahead for a moment, then 
turned the mare’s head away. ‘Watch for me. I’m going back 
to the camp.’ 

The youths wondered to see tears on his cheeks as he rode 
past them. They thought that he wept for his brother. 


She waited in the cool darkness of the passage with her eyes 
fixed on the warrior who had come to slay Hector at the 
spring. They stood facing each other, hands clasped on their 
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spears, eyes narrowed against the sun. Hector glanced up at 
the brightness of her robe in the shadows. Her heart lifted as 
she saw his smile. 

‘Spare him, sweet goddess,’ she whispered. ‘Let it be Hec- 
tor’s triumph.’ 

The spear flew past her, bright and straight as a sunspoke, 
stabbing down into the grass behind Hector. He drew back his 
arm. She shut her eyes until she heard the dull clang of bronze 
and a soft sigh of exhaled breath. The women were shricking 
to him to run, to save himself, but Hector turned towards the 
dark aperture and held out his hand. 

‘Your spear, Deiphobus,’ he said. And then he saw how 
cruelly the gods had deceived him into hope and the light died 
in his eyes. Until the day they took her to the tree, Helen 
remembered how Hector had looked at her at that moment. 

It was only a moment before he turned away from her and 
made ready for his last fight. From where she stood, she could 
see nothing of it, but she heard the terrible cry from the walls 
as the sword of Achilles pierced through Hector’s armour. 
She heard him whisper the name of Paris as the soul fled from 
his body. 

Above her, the lamentations of the women pierced the air as 
she came slowly down towards the light, never so near that she 
might be perceived by the jubilant Greeks below nor by the 
weeping Trojans above. She saw where he knelt in the sunlit 
dust to strip the body white as birch bark from its armour, 
splicing the heels with the tip of his sword. How his followers 
must worship such a man, she thought, and her body was 
weak for the beauty of him. 

‘Achilles,’ she said softly. ‘You have shown the greatness of 
your wrath. Priam’s warrior son is dead and all Troy weeps 
for him. Look at me. Let me see the face of the man that all 
men fear.’ 

He looked up. Paris: had said that his eyes were more 
brilliant than hyacinth flowers. She had not thought that they 
would be so cold. Her own eyes dropped before the piercing 
blue stare of the Thessalian. 

‘What do you want with me?’ he said and passed a rope 
about the broken feet. Neither beauty nor soft words will 
move such a man as this, she thought. He will not pity me. 
There is no mercy in his face. 

‘Will you not leave the body of Priam’s son here?’ she said 
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timidly. ‘It is enough that you have slain him, Let his kinsmen 
come to wash and anoint his body and you will win all men’s 
praises.’ 

‘Get back to your city,’ he said and tore off the silver 
helmet to let Hector’s dark hair fall upon the dusty grass. 
‘What should a faithless woman know of war or of ven- 
geance? What’s Hector’s corpse to you?’ 

‘They made me pray for his victory,’ she said quickly. ‘I 
fear for my own safety now, if even the corpse is to be taken 
from them. If they should turn against me. . . Noble Achilles, 
you have your warriors. I have none to protect me.’ 

He turned away, twisting the rope tightly round his hand. 
She came one step nearer. 

‘It was when he saw me that he stopped by the spring,’ she 
cried. ‘I held him at this spot. I aided you. Remember that, 
Achilles.’ | 

He turned his head slowly towards her. ‘You play no part in 
my war, Helen of Lakonia,’ he said. ‘Others carry your name 
to the battlefield, not I. I honour only one woman and she is 
fairer than you will ever be. Her name is victory. Your fate is 
no concern of mine.’ 

‘J will give you all the gold I brought to Troy,’ she 
whispered. ‘The gold of the House of Atreus, Achilles.’ 

‘Let King Priam himself come and offer it to me, then,’ he 
said and went away down the stony hill with the body 
dragging on the ground behind him. 

She stood quite still, listening for the sound of chariot 
wheels on the shore path. Above her, the king was calling for 
his mule cart to be brought to the gate that he might follow. 
No one would obey him. Numb as her feelings were, she felt a 
stirring of pity for the old man as he wept and railed helplessly 
against the gods who had deserted him. Slowly, she went up 
the dark steps that led into the shrine, and, as she went, she 
unclasped the snaking belt of gold from her waist - the gift of 
her mother when she had first danced before the goddess. She 
laid it among the bowls of oil and honey by the offering stone 
and lifted her head towards the face of Pallas. 

‘Let me live,’ she whispered. ‘Don’t let them destroy me.’ 


ii 


She waited in the shrine until Theano and the priestesses came 
bearing torches through the dusk to observe the rites of 
Pallas. They walked aside from her, their dust-smeared skirts 
falling in heavy folds from the deep girdles of knotted hemp, 
shaming her lilywhite robe. She rose and went out from 
among them into the cool evening. 

Dusk lay like a purple shroud upon the empty pergamos. 
The air was full of the rushing wings of birds, but she heard 
only the wild crying of Andromache among the women and 
the high voice of the child, calling for his father to come home 
until they hushed him into silence. 

She turned her face away towards the sea, to the tall masts 
of the Greek ships and the dark hills of Samothrace. Lights 
glittered and quivered in the dark hollows of the waves, bright 
as reflected fires to carry her thoughts from rock to_rock, 
from point to point, to the fierce heights of Taygetos, to the 
proud walled palace where she used to sit at her mother’s feet, 
listening to her brothers. ' 

‘Oh, Castor, Castor,’ she whispered. ‘I would not ask so 
much of life again, only to be with you, my brothers, to be 
free of this guilt I bear.’ 

The wind brushed her face like the perfumed hand of a 
Cretan as she lifted her head to the sky for an answer. Vast as 
the vaults of Hephaestus, the arching blackness was hung not 
with stars but the glittering points of swords. The image filled 
her with fear. She hurried on down the steps. 

As she passed by the offering place, she saw a solitary 
figure rocking to and fro on the stones. His grey hair was 
smeared with cattle dung and his robes were smirched and 
torn. She only knew him for the king when he lifted his hands 
to the sky and she saw the gold seal hanging from his wrist. It 
angered her to see the old man brought to such humble 
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sorrow. If it were my son who had died, she thought, I would 
not show my grief to all the world and have men pity me. She 
knelt down beside him. 

‘They would not let me follow him,’ Priam whispered. 
‘They talk of prudence, of my safety. What harm could a 
young warrior do to me that I have not already suffered? Iam 
ashamed to stay here while my son lies dishonoured on the 
shore, the prey of dogs and carrion birds.’ 

She said nothing, thinking that he spoke with his gods, not 
her. Yet when he lifted his head, she saw that he knew her and 
she drew back from the anger in his eyes. 

‘Go to your home, Helen,’ he said. ‘Close up your doors 
and take off your white robe. Put on your sackcloth and weep 
for Hector, noblest among men. Go away and leave me'to my 
grieving.’ ‘ 

She came to the porch of her house and found them there 
before her, the women, waiting, pressed against the walls like 
shadows, hiding their hands in the dark folds of their robes. 

‘No,’ she said slowly and backed away. ‘No. You cannot 
hold his death against me.’ . 

They came forward to make a circle around her, saying 
nothing. Their silence frightened her more than a hundred ac- 
cusations. 

‘Help me!’ she cried out, but only the king might have 
heard and he never stirred from the offering place. 

They lifted their hands and she saw that each one held a 
jagged lump of rock, white and sharp-edged enough to cut a 
lamb’s throat. She turned swiftly from side to side. They 
surrounded her. She was caged. 

They did not throw the stones. They waited, turning them 
to let the light catch at their edges, letting her see how cruelly 
they would bite. She put her hands against her face. Already, 
she saw her cheeks being torn wide to the bone, her throat 
skinned red as raw tunny flesh. A violent trembling seized and 
shook her. 

‘Am I to die? Tell me that, at least? Let me make myself 
ready.’ : 

‘With oils and unguents?’ they mocked her. ‘See how even 
now, she thinks only of her beauty.’ Like snakes, they weaved 
and glided around her, holding the stones so close that she 
drew her arms over her breasts to escape their cutting edges. 
‘Go from our gates,’ they hissed. ‘Go back to your husband 
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the Greek and leave us to our sorrow. False goddess. 
Whoreface. Sorceress. Where are the sons you promised us? 
Where are the triumphs you would bring?’ 

Faster and faster, they. whirled over the ground and the 
stones seared the air like swords. Faster, faster, veils and 
robes snapping back in the wind. Eyes like stone, narrow and 
cold as the women drew back their arms from her shrinking 
body. She opened her mouth to scream and could not. She 
was transfixed by terror, her eyes black as the mouths of 
graves. All around her, she heard the stones crashing and 
splintering, smothering the gilded hem of her dress in dust. 
They were forcing her down before them from the pergamos 
to the first terrace, then the second, driving her towards the 
city gate. Yet, while the stones fell thick and fast around her, 
not one had touched her. Even they, who hated her, did not 
dare to destroy her beauty. 

They stood above her on the causeway, watching as she fled 
away from them through the dark alleys of the lower town, 
stumbling on the caked mud, lifting her hands to hammer on 
the shuttered doorways, crying out for mercy. 

‘It was well done,’ the queen said softly. ‘Come, let us go 
and comfort Hector’s wife and put the Greek whore away 
from our minds.’ 

In silence, the women followed her. 


Not a sound could she hear in the lower town but the turning 
of bodies behind dark doors, the sighing breath of the 
sleepers, the fractious whimpering of a frightened child. She 
ran with no idea of where she was going, only the knowledge 
that she could not go back. Her hands moved over the rough 
surface of the walls, serving her as a guide through a deep sea 
blackness, suffocating in its intensity. Her feet stumbled on 
the uneven ground. The hem of her robe was spattered with 
dung. 

She came at last upon a little group of children, squatting in 
the space between two houses. One boy stood apart, lighting 
the ground with a long blade of grass that had been rubbed 
with pigs’ fat to make a miserable sort of candle. Helen stood 
gasping for breath in the shadows as she watched their hands 
scrabbling and digging, turning the stones to bring out the 
dung. They worked swiftly, in silence. The only one who 
spoke was the boy with. the candle, directing them from 
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above. One of the little boys turned towards Helen, away 
from the rest, bending his head low over the ground. It was a 
moment before she saw that he was cramming lumps of earth 
into his mouth with quick scoops of his hands, choking them 
down as fast as he could. He sprang back on his haunches and 
covered his face as she moved forward, forgetful of caution. 
She saw his belly, green as a stretched udder. 

‘He must not . . .’ She stopped as their leader lifted his head 
and looked at her with pale blue eyes. ‘Tell him it’s the worst 
death,’ she said. ‘It’s better to die of hunger than eat earth.’ 

‘The goddess!’ the children whispered and shrank back 
against the walls to make way for her. The boy with the candle 
stayed where he was. 

‘Who are-you to tell us how to choose our deaths?’ he said 
in a hoarse-voice, not yet a man’s. ‘They said life would be 
better for us when you came to Troy. When the Greeks came, 
our fathers had to scratch cellars from the mud to store food 
for our families. They said we would be provided for, that we 
were going to war for a great goddess. Now, we have nothing. 
We sleep among corpses. We scratch the earth for food. Our 
mothers’ breasts are empty. Our brothers are sent out as stone 
slingers with shields so old and worn that you can see the sun’ 
through the bosses. Let us alone. You can do nothing for us.” 

She looked at him in silence. He stared back at her for a 
moment, then turned to his comrades. ‘What do you say? 
Shall we let her stay here, spying on us?’ 

They shook their heads doubtfully. 

‘Shall we show her how we prize King Priam’s goddess?’ 

They nodded. 

Helen stood still, more curious than afraid. What could un- 
armed children do to hurt her? Why, they were almost babies 
some of them, with their mulberry-dark eyes and small, un- 
formed mouths. She smiled at them as they came closer. 

‘What is this? Magic? A sorcerer’s charm?’ 

Among all the fancies that entered her mind, it did not seem 
possible that they would do what they did when the tall boy 
nodded his head. They lifted up their ragged little tunics and 
they made water on her, spattering her skirts while she stood 
still as a statue, staring down at the sodden cloth, sick to 
believe it. 

‘It is not enough to shame her,’ the tall boy said in his hard, 
unchildish voice. He lifted his hand to beckon to his com- 
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panions. ‘Let’s drive her down to the gates and out of the city. 
We’ll show the Greeks how we value their goddess.’ 

She caught her breath as she saw the glint of a knife in his 
hand. 

‘Zzt!’ one of the children said quickly, turning his head. 
“Listen, Alexandros! The guards! I heard the gate opening.’ 

‘It’s nothing,’ he said angrily. ‘Do as I tell you. Am I not 
your leader?’ 

Even as he spoke, there was an echo of footsteps above 
them on the causeway to the upper town. The children drew 
back. 

“The Greeks!’ 

‘Achilles!’ 

‘She’s summoned them!’ 

‘Milk-sops! Cowards!’ the tall boy hissed as they turned to 
run. “How could she? What Greek would be let through the 
gates at night?’ 

Their white faces peered back at him from the shadows as 
voices sounded in the distance. 

‘Do as you like, Alexandros. We’re going home.’ 

“*Go then,’ he said. ‘I'll not lead you again. You’re good for 
nothing but playing knuckle-bones with girls.’ 

He had looked back to them for a moment. Snatching her 
chance, Helen turned and fled back up the street towards the 
line of torches ascending the causeway. She heard his feet on 
the stones hard behind her, but she stumbled on in frenzied 
haste, running, running as she had not done since she was a 
girl beneath the plane trees. In her mind was the same faceless 
horror that she had known when the girl runners’ breath was 
hot as wolves’ tongues on the back of her neck. Dimly above 
her, she saw a crowd of dark bearded faces bending down. 
She felt herself being pulled up to the safety of the high ramp. 

Almost fainting with exhaustion, she swayed and would 
have fallen as they tried to set her on her feet. Figures moved 
towards and around her in a nebulous haze. Hands touched 
her, stroked her until she flinched away. She saw a woman’s 
face above her, a young girl with blushing cheeks and a silver 
fringe of hair hanging down to touch her straight, frowning 
brows. A man came now, red-haired and hawk-nosed, the 
curl of a ramshorn bow showing where it was slung against his 
side. 

‘Fair enough for any man,’ he said, ‘but she stinks like the 
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camp waterhole.’ They all laughed. 

‘What can they have done to her, Paris?’ the girl said. 

She started up, wild-eyed. ‘Who calls his name? Paris? 
Paris?’ 

‘Iam here, fair Helen,’ he said, and she looked up to find 
his face above her. His face and yet so changed, so dark and 
fierce that she shrank away. 

‘She does not know him,’ someone said as he knelt beside 

\ her and looked into her eyes. 

—* ‘Helen,’ he said quietly as he put his hand on the folds of 
clinging white. ‘I saw my brother die. I saw . . . this behind 
him. It was ill-done. You had nothing to fear from Troy while 
I lived. I trusted you. Would you kill my love?’ 

She did not answer but clung to his hand, pressing it to her 
lips and whispering his name. 

‘Oh Helen, Helen,’ he said, and she took hope from the 
sorrow in his voice. 

‘Look how he softens for a woman’s tricks,’ the girl said 
and stamped her foot on the stones and tossed back her flax- 
pale hair. ‘War, Paris! Have you forgotten that we came here 
to fight? Leave kissing and lovemaking to Carians and court- 
boys. Let us go to your father and ask when we may fight.’ 

‘You would not leave me now,’ she whispered as he stood 
up. ‘Paris! Stay with me!’ 

‘See that she is carried to her home,’ he said. ‘There will be 
others with the time to tend to her needs. We have more 
urgent matters to settle. Come, follow the Amazon!’ 

She watched him walking away up the causeway beside the 
tall Amazon girl and tears came to her eyes as she remembered 
the warning of Cassandra the prophetess: He will come back 
but not to you. 

Not to you. : 

‘Come,’ the red-haired man said, bending over her. ‘We’ll 
take you home. We’re strangers here, lady. Tell us the way.’ 

‘Bring me the ship and you shall carry me there,’ she mur- 
mured and smiled at his bewilderment. ‘No, I mean nothing. 
You are followers of Paris, are you not? Go with him. I can 
walk alone.’ 

‘But your lord said...’ 

‘Leave me.’ 

‘You aren’t afraid?’ . 
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‘Fear has no more to offer me tonight,’ she said quietly. 
‘Now do as I bid you.’ 

She waited until she saw lights flickering across the 
pergamos as the doors were opened to welcome them in. 
Slowly and painfully, she forced herself to her feet and started 
up the rough cobbles. 

As she had guessed, the queen was at the shrine of Pallas, 
making her prayers for Hector. She did not turn as Helen 
came through the door to stand in the shadows, looking down 
at the small bent figure robed in black who knelt in front of 
the goddess stone. The queen’s shoulders shook in the fierce 
struggle to restrain her sobs. Helen saw and pitied the pride 
which would not let her weep for the son she had loved best. 
She felt her own anger ebbing away. She had come to accuse. 
In the presence of grief, she had no wish to blame, only to 
find some understanding where she knew there could be no 
forgiveness. She came nearer. 

‘I wish it had been in my power to save your son. I - I grieve 
for you and him.’ 

The queen lifted her head and looked at her in silence. 

“What should a Greek know about grief? You never had a 
son to lose.’ 

‘Is that not grief enough?’ Her voice echoed in the empty 
shrine. ‘What purpose does it serve you now to hate me so? 
You say you have cause, but what have I done to harm you? 
You stone me because your son is dead. Do you think I did 
not pray for him? You came to me knowing I could do 
nothing. You are the queen here, not I.’ 

‘They called you the goddess,’ Hecuba said harshly. ‘We 
gave you the chance to show your powers.’ 

‘I have none! I am a woman - I did not choose to be wor- 
shipped. You know that I came here for love of a man.’ 

The queen’s eyes hardened. ‘ 

“What do you want from me? You didn’t come to ask for 
pity.’ . 

Helen knelt down on the stones and looked into the fierce, 
trembling face of the old queen. 

‘I came only to ask for peace between us,’ she said softly. 
‘I - [know my sins. I have been proud. I have been vain of my 
glory here. For love of Paris, I would have kept him from 
fighting. But I am punished enough. You have lost your sons. 
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I have lost all that I loved. He has come back to make war 
beside his brothers.’ 

‘Paris?’ The queen’s mouth twisted. ‘He has no place with 
them. Why couldn’t he stay with his shepherd archers? Let 
him keep outside our gates. He has brought nothing but woe 
to our city, woe and grief.’ 

‘Will you never forget the omens, even now when all men 
praise him?’ 

‘Only fools praise a traitor.’ 

‘He has brought allies for Troy. Is that treachery?’ 

‘All the allies in the world cannot give Hector back to me,’ 
the queen murmured. ‘I could wish that your Paris had fallen 
in his place.’ 

She leaned on her wooden stick, pressing down on it to drag 
herself upright. 

‘You and he - did you never think of the harm you were 
doing, Helen? Idle, stupid children with your dreams of love 
and pride - did your goddess never teach you to obey the 
omens? Did you think of nothing but your own wanton 
pleasure? Can you look on my face and tell me that I am 
wrong to hate you? Can you?’ 

‘I only ask what purpose it serves us now to live in hatred,’ 
Helen said wearily. ‘The causes are old. They will not alter 
with the telling of them. I asked only for peace, not for love 
nor even friendship.’ 

‘You know the answer,’ Hecuba said. “There will be peace 
when you leave our city. But never while you and we are in it. 
Never.’ She lifted her arm. ‘There is the way, the secret 
passage. Take it. Have the courage to go back to your own 
people. I will not hinder you.’ 

‘Courage?’ She looked at the dark opening. ‘When Paris 
has returned? To go creeping like a coward in the night while 
he risks his life?’ She shook her head. ‘If that is an act of 
courage, let me stay a coward.’ 

‘Stay then,’ Hecuba said. ‘But do not seek to make your 
peace with me again. You delude none but yourself in 
dreaming of it.’ 


Five days had passed. Pacing up and down through the 
shadows of the porch, Helen listened to the clear voice of the 
Amazon queen ringing out across the pergamos from Priam’s 
hall. They were all there, listening to her, the old men and the 
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warriors, praising her valour as she called on them to follow 
her into battle. Paris was there with them, applauding her, 
reciting her feats in battle, no doubt. It seemed to Helen that 
he never missed a chance to praise the beauty and the strength 
of Troy’s new ally. Her eyes darkened as she heard his voice 
above the rest. y 

“Oh, I could-kill them both,’ she said aloud. ‘Treacherous 
Paris. Woman-chaser. Boaster .. .’ 

Night after night, she had sat preparing herself for him, 
oiling herself, mixing love potions, hanging like a whore over 
the window sill to watch for his coming. Yet, when at last he 
had come to her, it was only to tell her that her gold, taken 
unasked, had brought back Hector’s corpse and that it was 
time for her to join the women in lamenting by his body. . . . 

She turned away into the darkness of the hall, rather than 
watch them as they thronged forward to acclaim the Amazon. 

Well, she had triumphed in her mourning. She had shown 
them-that she could grieve as poetically as any bard when she 
chose. Indeed, the tears had come easily when she thought 
how much more kindness Hector had shown to her in his life 
than Paris since his return. There had been no need for 
simulation. She cared nothing for Hector’s triumphs in battle. 
She remembered his goodness as a man. , 

“Will you sit at your loom?’ asked one of the women 
Hecuba had sent to serve her and, perhaps, to spy on her, a 
silly cow-eyed creature with flat feet that slapped the floor like 
butter pats. 

‘No,’ Helen said. ‘Why should I weave when our soldiers 
make ready to feast, not to fight? There’s no tale to be told 
there on a loom.’ 

The woman’s bovine eyes grew soft and hurt. ‘But the feast 
is for your husband’s return.’ 

‘And for the Amazon, that breasted man,’ Helen said bit- 
terly. ‘Sitting with the elders and ramming hunks of meat in 
her jaws with both hands while the lower town eat dirt. Dirt, I 
tell you. I could not bring myself to touch meat now if the 
elders asked me on their knees.’ 

‘They wouldn’t do so. You and I are not warriors,’ the 
woman said with more spirit than usual. ‘It’s not for us to 
question their rights.’ - 

Helen pretended not to hear her. 

‘It’s the east wind that puts you out of sorts,’ the other 
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woman said, coming in with a water jar and setting it down in 
a corner. ‘My head always aches when there’s a wind off the 
sea. My mother used to tell me...’ 

‘I’]l heed your mother’s advice another day,’ Helen said. 
‘Hold your tongue.’ 

She walked up and down the hall, her brows drawn almost 
into a single line, her eyes wonderfully bright. The two women 
looked at each other in alarm. Neither of them was blessed 
with much imagination, but they had heard tales in the palace 
of the power of Helen when the gods moved her. 

‘Bring me my store-room key,’ she said suddenly. ‘Aye, 
and see that wine is set in my room. And the lyre.’ 

Too frightened to question her commands, they hurried to 
fetch the wrought bronze key from its hanging place. She took 
it with a smile and glided away, leaving them vainly to 
speculate as to what the wife of Paris might be planning. 

The store-room was narrow and dark, cool in the thickness 
of the walls. Helen’s eyes rested for a loving moment on her 
last precious golden treasures, the vine crown trembling on its 
gilded stalks, the heavy armlets, the bronze sandals that no 
woman had ever bound to her feet. The last, the fairest of all 
her possessions . . . all the rest had gone to bring Hector 
home. 

Passing them by, she knelt to raise the heavy lid of the chest 
where her robes lay, softly scented with flowering sprigs of 
thyme and wild pink lavender. She drew out one of them and 
held it towards the door to see how the purple colour melted 
away from the threads against the light. She had worn it once 
before, for Paris’s pleasure. She would wear it now to fire his 
eyes again. 

When she came down into the hall, she could see in the eyes 
of the silent women how her appearance shocked them. The 
deep girdle clung to her hips. The soft folds made no secret of 
the beauty of her breasts nor of the roundness of her thighs. 
She remembered how Paris had looked at her when she came 
to him in it. He had sworn that no goddess could equal her 
beauty. He had not left her side until long after daybreak. 
What should serving-maids know of how to win a man? 

Helen had never seen men feasting, it being the custom that 
women should eat apart, coming into the men’s hall only after 
the clearing of the tables. Most women declared that they 
preferred it so. The dripping chunks of meat would have put 
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their robes at risk, and, besides, they liked to sit and gossip 
before coming in to hear the bard’s song. 

As she came through the porch into the narrow chamber 
where the glasses and wine pots were stored, she heard Paris’s 
voice raised in anger. 

‘Shall we-go back now?’ the women whispered, plucking at 
her sleeve. 

She shook her head, looking through the arched entrance to 
where he stood, his face glowing like the sun as he brandished 
half a shoulder of lamb over the venerable heads of the elders. 
Her Paris, but he spoke of weapons, of plans, of strategies in 
which she had no part, of men whose names meant nothing to 
her. The elders were nodding their heads and a group of 
young soldiers thumped their meat-bones on the tables for 
silence as the priests swept up to speak against him. He 
ignored them, going on to speak of sending to Memnon’s 
tribes, to the Khita.. . 

“What folly is this?’ the head priest shouted, purple-faced 
above the black folds of his robe. ‘In all this time, they have 
not sent men to us. Should we, Apollo’s people, known for 
our pride, our valour, go cringing with gifts of silk and ivory 
to traders, barbarians? Will you listen to the bragging words 
of the boy who would not fight against Menelaus? Can you 
trust his speeches?’ 

‘I trust him. I have fought beside Paris Alexandros.’ 

The men looked up as the fair-skinned Amazon rose from 
her seat. ‘He speaks wisely,’ she said. ‘Any man’s soldiers can 
be bought, but you are fools to think that love of Troy would 
bring them here. Let your priests praise your pride, your 
arrogance. Let them name it as a virtue. Proud? What virtue 
is that when you grow so proud that you will not listen when a 
man speaks sense? Talk if you will of honour, of Troy’s past. 
Let the Greeks raze your walls and hurl your children to their 
deaths while you sit squabbling.’ She looked down at them 
with cool scorn in her eyes. ‘Horse-tamers? Warriors? Who 
won those names for you? Forget your pride, I say. Go with 
all you have to give to any chief with the men to command - 
and you may yet save your city.’ 

There was a murmur from the soldiers’ table, a low grum- 
ble of anger at hearing a woman speak to them with such con- 
tempt. 

‘The Amazon came without gifts,’ Priam said suddenly. 
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‘Answer that, my son. She came to our defence.’ 

‘She came with a sister’s death on her head,’ Paris said and 
Helen quivered to hear the softness in his voice. “You know 
the rules. Pay death with death.’ He wheeled round on them, 
his eyes blazing. ‘Can the loss of one man, one warrior, cow 
you so? We fight for the living, brothers, for Troy, for our 
goddess!” 

‘We flouted Pallas when we set Helen beside her, Paris,’ 
said Antenor, chief of the elders. ‘You are too glib with this 
talk of goddesses.’ 

Paris looked down at him. ‘In truth, I care not in whose 
name you fight, brother,’ he said, ‘but I had rather go to war 
in the name of a fair woman than a piece of stone. I came 
back to lead warriors, not a defeated tribe. You applauded 
Penthesileia for her. brave words. Will you not follow her 
example? For myself, all I ask now is to die in battle, and to 
die well.’ 

‘No,’ Helen said, and her voice shuddered like the low note 
of a bronze bell. They turned their heads, and the meatbones 
fell from their hands as they looked up at her face. Only 
Deiphobus, the mocker, the woman-hater, looked at Paris 
through narrowed eyes and laughed. 

‘You'll never lead men while a woman leads you, little 
shepherd,’ he said. ‘Don’t leave her to weep for you. Run 
away back to your bed-chamber and comfort her. Don’t 
misplace your skills.’ 

If Paris heard him, he gave no sign of it. He pushed back 
the bench and went towards her between the silent tables of 
watching men. 

‘I thought that you were past the years of folly,’ he said 
quietly, and his voice cut her like a knife. ‘Is this the time to 
come and flaunt your gold before us?’ 

The tears welled up and seeped along her eyelashes, but she 
said nothing. 

‘I can spare you-their anger, but my method will not please 
you,’ he said. ‘Will you let me speak for you?’ 

She looked down at the hard faces of his brothers and saw 
the boys behind them with their hands resting on-the green 
hafts of their knives. She nodded quickly and looked away as 
Paris turned, his hand upon her shoulder. 

‘Would you drive her away,’ he said, ‘when she comes to 
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bring us the vine of gold, a gift which would bring us glorious 
allies?’ 

‘I. . ?’ Helen said weakly. 

‘Give it to me,’ he said and lifted his hands to take it from 
her. ae > 
Of all the gifts that Menelaus had made to her, the trem- 
bling golden crown had been her chief treasure. She could not 
bear to think that it should go as a bribe to some savage king 
who knew nothing of her, to crown some other woman’s 
head. Why should she care for Troy or for allies when Paris 
no longer loved her? 

‘Come,’ he said softly. ‘You hesitate too long.’ 

“The crown is mine,’ she said. ‘Why should I give it for a city 
that curses my name? Stand out of my way and let me pass.’ 

There was silence as she walked out of the hall. 

“You should not have commanded her, Paris,’ the Amazon 
queen said as he resumed his place at the table. ‘Coaxing and 
flattery would have trapped it from her.’ : 

He shrugged angrily. ‘What does it matter - I’m weary of 
women’s tricks. She showed the vanity of a spoilt child.’ 

“She loves you,’ Penthesileia said. ‘And she sees you with 
me. She sees a world she cannot enter. You should not judge 
her so harshly.’ 

He drained his wine cup without answering her. 


The night was fiercely hot, an arid baking heat that had not 
been cooled by the dusk. When the serving women had gone 
to bed, Helen left the hall to stand on the porch, fanning her 
face with her hands as she watched the door of the king’s 
palace. She wished now that she had not acted so hastily. 
Perhaps if she had put the crown in his hands he would have 
forgiven her. 

No. She did not want his forgiveness. 

He had been sitting beside the woman, their arms almost 
touching. 

She stiffened at the sound of footsteps in the dark. 

“Who’s there? Is - is that you, my lord?’ If I can only speak 
to him alone, all will be well. All must be well. 

‘Paris?’ 

She drew back, her hand on the bolt of the door as she saw 
Deiphobus emerging from the shadows. 
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‘What do you want with me?’ she stammered as he came 
towards her with a wide red-lipped smile. ‘Why are you 
staring at me like that?’ 

‘Is beauty not reason enough?’ He leant against the pillars 
to look down at her. ‘You should have stayed. It would have 
warmed your heart to hear the Amazon praising Paris and 
clinging to his side. But you know your husband’s nature too 
well for me to give you news of it. Zeus, when I remember the 
number of whores he used to get through a night .. .’ 

‘Have you come here only to torture me?’ she asked in a 
low voice. ‘Do you think I have so little love for him?’ 

‘You could find a man more worthy of your love than our 
little shepherd archer,’ Deiphobus said. ‘There are others 
more deserving of immortality.’ 

‘Deiphobus, I am your brother’s wife,’ she said wearily. 
‘And who knows what truth there is in those old songs of the 
immortals?’ 

‘You are still the goddess,’ he said. ‘The husband of the 
goddess never dies. You know you should have always been 
mine, Helen. Did I not send the ship, the gold. . .’ 

‘You risked nothing,’ she said quietly. ‘Neither ‘then nor 
now. You have no love for me. You would take me only 
because I belong to Paris, to bring dishonour on his name.’ 
She took a step towards him, her face dark with anger. ‘Do 
you fear that men will praise Paris above you, that the bards 
will sing his name, not yours? Well, you have cause for fear. 
Be assured that they will. Go back to your brothers, my lord, 
and we will forget what you have said tonight.’ 

‘Noble sentiments, fair Helen,’ Deiphobus said: ‘And what 
use will they be to a widow?’ He put his hand under her chin 
and forced it up to make her look into his eyes. ‘Luck may 
have spared him until now, but fighting with us in a full-scale 
battle, with spears, not arrows, do you really think that the 
gods will spare your Paris from the Greeks? He was a dead 
man the day he came back to fight beside us. And what then 
of Helen?’ 

“Your father loves me.’ 

‘The people curse you - and the king is an old man, 
weakening daily.’ He bent over her until his lips brushed hers. 
His hands went to her breasts. ‘He cares nothing for you, 
Helen. The Amazon has taken your place. She carries his 
child.’ 
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‘Shel’ Trembling, she looked up into his hard amber- 
coloured eyes. ‘You’re lying!’ 

‘Think of vengeance,’ he said softly. ‘Take me as your lord 
now to make all men mock him. Together we can make the 
name of Paris more hateful than Agamemnon’s to Troy. 
Vengeance would be sweet, Helen. Think of it.’ 

‘I have had my fill of vengeance,’ she said slowly. ‘And it 
has not been sweet. I will fight my own wars with Paris, my 
lord. I do not-need your assistance.’ 

*You’re a fool,’ he said. 

‘I would be more of one,’ she said, ‘to take my husband’s 
brother for my lord. I can bear the anger of men. No one can 
withstand the fury of the gods. Cursed is the man who takes 
his brother’s wife . . . Remember that, Deiphobus, before you 
come to me again.’ 

He stared at her for a moment, his hand on his hip as if he 
meant to draw his dagger, then he turned and walked quickly 
away into the darkness. 

Long after he had gone, she stayed watching at the door. 
The torches were lit outside each house, the shutters drawn. 
The men came out from their feasting, calling good-nights to 
each other through the dark as they dispersed towards their 
own homes, but Paris did-not come to her. Sadly, she turned 

’ \away and went up the stairs to an empty bed. 

She was too nervous and uneasy for sleep. The still air 
hummed with moths and insects as she tossed on the sheets, 
listening to the distant croaking of the marsh frogs, the 
creak of wooden columns in the wind. Near midnight, the sky 
turned suddenly black. A vast hand crushed out the stars and 
moon in its palm, and a thin sharp wind came wailing up the 

, Streets as if the dead of Troy were crying their sorrows at 
the gates. Helen started up from the bed as the wind howled 
through the narrow-openings in the wall to send the curtains 
flapping and billowing like spectres on the wooden door-rail. 

‘Paris! Paris!’ 

Her only answer was the slow black roar of the rising 
storm. In the hall below, she heard the crash and splinter of 
falling jars and ewers over the shrieks of the women. She fell 
on her knees, clinging to the edge of the bed as the floor 
moved beneath her feet. 

‘Don’t let me die here like this, alone,’ she whispered. 
“Sweet Mother, Earth Mother, what should I do?’ 
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Her hand touched a cold surface. The golden crown. The 

offering she had refused to make. The gods were punishing 
her for it. She was going todie. 
. Holding it tight against her breast, she felt her way along 
the blind black walls to the door and down the stairs, thinking 
with each step that the next would be a shuddering plunge into 
the underworld. She heard the women calling her name and 
did not dare to stop until she had taken her first step out onto 
the pergamos. 

It was as if she had been flung out into the night from the 
face of the earth. The darkness whirled and shrieked over a 
sea of falling columns and rifting ground. The wind had 
blown out the house torches and. the voices were bodiless, 

flying from the howl of the wind. : 
+ ‘Go back!’ she heard a voice cry. Another, seeing her like a 
pale spirit in the blackness, shouted: ‘The goddess! The god- 
dess has come to save us!’ 

‘What goddess?’ she thought, bewildered. ‘Have they not 
forgotten us?’ 

In front of her the offering stone rose gleaming, still un- 
shaken. She saw the Amazon beside it, kneeling on the ground 
with her hands locked over her head as if to fend off the night, 
crying one name over and over again: 

‘Hippolyta! Hippolyta!’ . 

She caught at Helen’s robe as she came near, staring up at 
her with brilliant, terrifying eyes. ‘Don’t you see them, flying 
with the wind? Go back, go back! Shall I never be free of your 
death, never, never? Hippolyta! Answer me!’ 

‘What does she see?’ Helen wondered, almost afraid to 
look up into the darkness. Were there wings in the sound of 
the wind, beating above their heads? She could see nothing 
and yet .. . Her hands were shaking so much as she held up 
the crown that it slipped from her fingers and fell clanging on 
to the stones. 

‘Behold our offering, O Powers!’ She lifted her hands to 
the wind-torn skies. ‘Have pity on us. Spare the city of noble 
Priam and accept our tributes.’ 

And even as she spoke, the wind fell and the moon sprang 
like a shield from the blackness. She swayed and fell forward 
on her knees beside the Amazon. 

Dazed, she was hardly aware of the crowds of people as 
they gathered around the offering place to whisper and to 
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wonder at the miracle which had spared them. She trembled 
and tried to hide her face as a hand touched her arm. 

‘Helen? You are safe?’ 

She looked up and saw Paris standing above her, his eyes as 
brilliant as the golden crown. She saw the faces behind him 
and shrank away. 

“Why do they look at me? They have not come to stone me, 
Paris? They will not kill me here?’ 

‘Kill you? When you have shown them your powers? Do 
you think that they would dare to touch you now?’ He 
glanced once at the fair-haired girl beside her, then lifted 
Helen to her feet. She was trembling so violently that she 
could not walk. He lifted her up in his arms and carried 
her across the pergamos, away from the crowds who would 
have rushed forward to touch her and to bless the power of 
the goddess who had saved them. 

‘Go back and comfort her,’ she murmured as he laid her on 
the bed. ‘Go to your woman. I am not afraid to be alone.’ 

‘If you commanded me, I would not go,’ he said. ‘Lie still 
and let me look on you, my Helen.’ ’ 

“Your Helen?’ Her eyelids flickered. She looked up at him 
with dark and brooding eyes. ‘For the gift of a golden crown, 
I become your Helen again?’ 

“You should not have come to the hall,’ Paris said. ‘You 
know that.’ 

‘You were with her, there.’ 

‘She has a place among warriors, Helen. You have not.’ He 
took the long strands of her hair to spread them like a dark 
sea across the pillow, then bent to kiss her parted lips. ‘We 
will not-talk of your part in Hector’s death. I think now that 
you acted in fear of the women. I know the affection you had 
for him. Perhaps I was too harsh.’ He lifted her hands, 
kissing the long white fingers one by one. ‘Will you listen to 
me now?’ 

She nodded her head. 

“You have one Jesson left to learn,’ he said gently. ‘And I 
know it is a hard one for any woman. A warrior cannot be a 
lover. A lover cannot be a warrior. Your people, the Greeks, 
take vows of celibacy - and with good reason. When I fight 
them, I think of the bow in my hand, the man I will kill. When 
I am with my brothers, aye, and the Amazon, we talk of war, 
of strategies. But when I am with you, I think only that I am 
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with the most beautiful woman on earth and that I have put 
this sadness in her eyes. Do you think I do not know the cause 
of it?’ 

‘You will go to war tomorrow,’ she murmured. ‘Every day 
I wake to the thought of it. Perhaps this will be the day that 
the gods will take him from me... .’ 

‘Quiet!’ he said. ‘Don’t say it. Don’t think it. At least, do 
not speak of it. That is what I would have you learn, my 
Helen. The courage not to lay your grief on me. How can I go 
joyfully to battle when I know that you are weeping and 
thinking each day will be my last?’ ~ 

She looked at his brilliant blue eyes, at the tumbling curls of 
his unshorn hair, at the smiling lips he pressed against her 
fragrant hands. ‘Oh, my Paris,’ she said and stretched up her 
arms to draw his face down to hers. ‘If it would make you 
love me more, I would learn how to walk on clouds.’ 

‘And you will not weep for me?’ 

‘If I do, no one shall know it,’ she murmured and sighed 
with pleasure as he entered her body and pressed his lips to her 
breasts, his hands into her secret cleft to ease the hunger of 
her body and his own. 

‘Even as the crown touched the stone,’ she murmured 
when, their passion spent, they lay locked in each other’s 
arms. ‘I wonder why it should have been so?’ 

‘Did I not tell you that you were chosen to be the goddess of 
our city?’ 

‘T think I would rather be chosen by you than all the cities in 
the world,’ she whispered and fell asleep still smiling. 

He stayed beside her all night, holding her in his arms and 
caressing the warm, sleeping curves of her body. But when 
dawn came, he left her and went out into the rubble and debris 
of the pergamos where Penthesileia and her maids stood with 
their bows slung over their shoulders, ready for battle. His 
brothers’ wives and-their women were Gut, too, picking over 
the stones to see what might be saved, stumbling like little 
moles in their black robes through a maze of fallen wooden 
columns. They had been lucky. The dark night had made the 
damage seem more fearful than it showed itself to be in the 
pale morning light. There was nothing there that two days’ 
work could not mend. He sauntered round the square to clear 
his head, nodding greetings, helping to set one of the columns 
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back on its pedestal before he came back to the side of the 
Amazon. 

‘Will you not wait, Penthesileia? The omens were not good 
for war today.’ He took her hand. ‘And the child. You told 
me that...’ 

‘There will be no child. I must fight now,’ she said calmly. 
‘I shall not grieve to die. I saw them riding the storm, the 
maids who fought with my sister. They came to tell me that it 
is time for me to join her. Death will free me, Paris.’ She 
looked up at him with a smile on her proud, curving mouth. 
*You should understand that, my brother-in-arms. You have 
no fear of death.’ 

“But I still love life too well to seek it out,’ he said. ‘I still 
have dreams.’ 

‘And what dreams do you have?’ she asked. 

‘Oh... To rule a great city, to conquer men,’ he said and 
laughed with her easily. ‘To possess, I suppose. We all come 
to that dream in the end. When I was a boy among the 
shepherds, I used to laugh at them with their passion for land, 
counting their trees, scheming how to take a new slope from 
their neighbour, I thought that I wanted nothing more than 
freedom, to possess nothing .. .’ 

‘And now?’ 

“Now? I see myself to be like other men,’ he said. ‘I dream 
of the time when the war is over and I can stake out my own 
land, command men, glorify my battles in frescoed walls. The 
shepherds were content to think that their grandsons would 
remember them as owners of flocks, tillers of land. We sons 
of Priam are more impatient for glory, seeking it both in our 
lives and after death, ready to dishonour others daily in order 
that we may be remembered as honourable men.’ 

‘Better to die with your dreams unfulfilled then,’ Penth- 
esileia said. 

He glanced down to where the men came staggering up 
from sleep, buckling on their swords and brushing the dust 
out of their eyes. q 

“Better-to live without dreams,’ he said. 


>_———_ 


Many of those who had seen her skill and bravery in battle 
went out with her half-believing that they were going to see 
the slaying of Achilles. Only a few understood and sorrowed 
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to see the warrior queen riding out to die so bravely. She was 
as fearless as ever, but the quickness and the accuracy which 
had served her so well in skirmishing did not equip her for 
headlong battle against fully armoured men. 

Paris stayed close behind her into the thick of it, but when 
she turned and led her maids towards the fearsome figures of 
Achilles and his followers, armour-clad, cloaked by their 
towering shields, he held back. Arrows were useless against 
them. He knew that he could do nothing. He saw the spear 
which pierced her black mare’s head and brought her down. 
He saw the sword of Achilles driving down into her heart, as 
if she were an unarmed boy. He saw her girl warriors brutally 
slain as they rode in to defend her body. At that moment he 
was ready to throw caution to the winds and hurl! himself 
upon Achilles, but ali around him the Trojans were fleeing 
back. 

He hesitated. The wolfish eyes of the Greek commanders 
gleamed in the narrow slits of their helmets as they turned 
their spears towards him. The thunder of hooves was drum- 
ming in his ears. Twenty, thirty, a hundred chariots, thunder- 
ing across the plain, sweeping the bodies from sight in a cloud 

-of dust. He wheeled sharply in his tracks and did not stop 
until the yellow walls of Troy rose above him. 

Safe inside the gates, the soldiers were already pulling off 
their helmets and wiping the sweat out of their eyes. They did 
not talk. There was nothing to be said. The women wept as 
they saw him coming bareheaded up the causeway. For every 
two that had gone out, only one retufried. - 

‘What now?’ Capys said, dropping back to walk beside 
Paris. ‘It’d take twenty bards to make a victory out of that 
mess, What do we do?’ 

‘We wait for our allies to arrive,’ Paris said. ‘A summer, a 
year, maybe two. We haven’t enough men left to fight alone.’ 

‘Can you wait?’ Capys asked. 

‘You?’ 

‘We,’ Capys said, but he looked uneasy. 

‘There’s no choice for us,’ Paris said. ‘The store jars are 
still half full and we can keep raiding the land from the East 
Gate. We’ll manage.’ 

He spoke confidently, but his heart sank at the thought of 
it. If only they had not waited so long to send to the tribes . . . 

‘I’ve been thinking,’ Capys said anxiously. ‘Don’t go 
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stalking off with your head in the air before you’ve heard me 
out. You could come with us, Paris. The girl loves you. You 
know that. We could go on as we did, raiding, keeping them 
off the flocks...’ 

‘I have to stay,’ Paris said. ‘I only want one thing now, to 
kill Achilles, I’ ll! wait a lifetime if I have to - and I'll do it with 
an arrow, not a spear.’ 

‘How?’ Capys asked, half-inclined to jeer. 

‘From the walls,’ Paris said coolly. ‘I’ve thought about it. 
It’s the only way. None of us can match him in battle, but one 
day, he’s going to over-reach himself and try to take Troy 
single-handed. That’s when I’ll strike.’ 

‘Bah!’ Capys said angrily. “You’re more of a fool than I 
took you for. You don’t owe these people anything. They 
would have killed you once, remember?’ 

‘I know,’ Paris said. 

“We fought well together, didn’t we? Why can’t we go on? I 
grieve as much as you do for the Amazon’s death, by all the 
powers of Ida, I do. I never knew a woman with such courage. 
But...’ 

‘I fight for the city, Capys,’ he said quietly. ‘For Hector, 
for fair Helen... If I went back with you now, the war would 
be of Ida against the Greeks. Troy is nothing to you, but I 
have won my place here. I must stay or lose it.’ He put a hand 
on the archer’s shoulder. ‘Give my greetings to the old men. 
Tell them to kill a lamb for me at Oenone’s wedding.’ 


IV 


It was winter when the allies began-their long journey to Troy 
from the yellow shores beyond the Nile and from the steppes 
of Asia. The southern messengers came back with tales of 
ebony-limbed warriors as tall as nine-year firs, riding in long 
war boats with high swooping prows and with the glitter of 
bronze shields on their bows, men who could live for days on 
end with neither food nor water. The eastern messengers 
returned with stories of fierce horsemen with narrow eyes and 
yellow cheeks flat as plates, a tribe who lived on mare’s milk 
and raw meat and worshipped death gods. They had taken the 
gifts, but gold was as common to them as earth to a country- 
man, used for making their cauldrons, cups and crowns of a 
magnificence, said the messengers, that not even the Carians 
could equal. They said that they had been taken to see one of 
the Khita’s favourite sports, a game which consisted of stand- 
ing @ man on an ill-balanced rock with a noose around his 
neck and waiting to see if he hung himself or not. To hang, 
they had been told, was the highest of honours, but they had 
observed that the chiefs only watched the game. 

The months passed by. Slowly the Greek camp grew above 
its walls until two fortified towns confronted each other like 
great warships lying at anchor on the marshy plain. Agamem- 
non’s chiefs, it seemed, were prepared to wait for ever to cap- 
ture their prize. They never attempted to surround the city nor 
to attack it but sat like patient pelicans on the seashore, 
waiting for their enemy to make the first move. 

The Trojans, too small an army now to start an offensive, 
became more daring in their plans. Resting all their hopes on 
the strength of their new allies, they talked grandly of 
vengeance, of teaching Agamemnon’ s chiefs not to over-reach 
themselves, even of sailing across to Greece and looting 
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Agamemnon’s gold. Behind their towering walls, with their 
defeats already woven into victories by the songmakers, it was 
easy to be brave. 

Hunger had made them cunning in the ways to bring food 
into the city. A lamb could be smuggled straight past the 
Greek camp under a shepherd’s cloak, and frequently was 
done so. Earth shovelled into the broad way upon the walls 
was soon producing a late spring bean crop, while water was 
the one commodity of which there was no shortage since the 
Greeks had never succeeded in commandeering the high 
plateau of the springs. Life was not luxurious, but the strong 
survived. - 

Anger at the arrogance of the Greeks worked in Helen’s 
favour. The crowd had been in sympathy with her since seeing 
with their own eyes how she had pacified the Earthshaker. 
Now, seeking a reason to call the Greeks unjust, it was con- 
venient to forget that Helen had not always belonged to Troy. 

The elders had declared against there being any public 
celebrations of her beauty, but they could not prevent the 
bards from singing of her, nor the men from praising her. 
Even those who were against her and still wanted to send her 
back to the Greeks as a peace-offering thought twice before 
saying so in public. Paris’s courage and good sense had made 
him the most powerful of the king’s sons, and men feared him 
far too much to speak against his wife. Even Deiphobus 
managed to call him brother and listened when he spoke at the 
Assembly, while the elders, seeing their king becoming daily 
more infirm, more querulous and foolish in his suggestions, 
were thankful to have a strong man ready to lead Troy, 
although they did not find him so open to advice as they 
would have liked. 

And Helen was content. When there were no battles to be 
fought, she had Paris at her side, to love, to be loved. She 
could pretend love was for ever. She could drive away with 
kisses and love-words the harping memory of lovely, white- 
peaked Taygetos and of the gentle winding river. 

The summer, cruel and quick as a sword, fell on them from 
the spring leaves. Every day now, a watch was mounted on the 
tower, but the only news that came was that the Greeks were 
returning from scavenging the coasts and that they were in a 
mood for war. Their messengers came riding over the dusty 
plains to hurl insults at the Trojans behind the silent walls, 
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calling them cowards and weaklings, daring them to come out 
and fight like men. 

By an odd chance, it was Simon the smith who was the first 
to sight the allies. Unable to sleep one night, he wandered up 
to the Great Tower, hoping for company and perhaps a bowl 
of wine. He found the two night guards yawning on the 
parapet, ready for any diversion that he might offer. 

‘What about a game of knucklebones, then?’ Simon 
suggested when the silence went on too long. ‘Nothing’s going 
to happen between now and daybreak.’ 

“What if anyone got to hear about it?’ the younger guard 
asked, scratching his head. ‘No, we'd better stay here. I don’t 
want to get into trouble.’ 

‘He’s thinking about his promotion,’ the elder guard said 
and winked at Simon. ‘I’! tell you what. Two can play and 
the other can watch - does that suit you, young Damon?’ He 
pulled a tuft of grass out of the wall and selected three stems. 
‘He who draws the shortest keeps guard. You first, Simon.’ 

Finding he had taken the shortest, the smith laughed. ‘T’ve 
got myself a new job, it seems. We’ll change places when the 
sun tops Ida, shall we?’ 

They agreed and Simon sauntered over to the edge of the 
tower, dividing his glances between the plain and the game 
behind him. The sun was just beginning its Slow ascent. It 
seemed strange to Simon, idly watching, that the shadows it 
cast across the ground should be so long and black when the 
sky was still so pale. He couldn’t make out any reason for 
them being there. Odder still was the way they glided across 
the ground together at such an even pace. Interested by such 
an odd freak of nature, he forgot about the game and began 
to watch them intently. 

They had changed direction now and were moving away 
from the wall of the Greek camp towards Troy. As they. 
turned, Simon realised that he had been looking at them the 
wrong way round. They didn’t lie on the ground. They were 
upright shadows, black as cypresses, so thin that two abreast 
barely made the width of one man, standing taller than he 
would have supposed any human could be. Memnon’s tribes, 
the Nubians, walking stifflegged like cranes, spears clasped 
to their ebony breasts, bronze handshields flat against their 
hips, never changing their pace, never looking to right nor to 
left. Simon, who had never seen skins darker than those of the 
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Ida shepherds, found his jaw starting to ache as his mouth 
remained open in astonishment. If he had not seen them with 
his own eyes, he could not have begun to imagine such men. 

He could see shorter shadows among them now, two to 
each of the warriors, little naked boys as black as their 
masters, each one carrying a sheaf of javelins and a short 
sword tucked under his arm. They were running in and out of 
the stalking legs like nothing so much as a pack of young 
hunting dogs just off the leash. But the man who had come 
forward to take the lead, the tallest of them all, had six 
little boys stalking proudly in his wake, matching their step 
to his, two of them carrying not weapons but silver-handled 
parasols to shield Memnon from the pale sun. 

Simon would have been quite content to stand and watch 
and do nothing, but he suddenly heard a new sound, a distant 
beating of hooves which roused the idle guards from their 
game. 

“Come and look!’ he shouted joyfully as they dropped the 
knucklebones and sprang to their feet. ‘We’re saved! They’ve 
come together, by all the powers! What a sign from the gods! 
What Greek can fight us now?’ 

The guards pushed him aside and leant forward to see for 
themselves, their eyes going swiftly from the approaching 
Nubians to the cloud of dust scudding down the plain from 
the North. . 

‘Make way for me,’ Simon said angrily. ‘I saw them first.’ 
Folding his massive arms, he elbowed them away. ‘Zeus! Are 
those our allies? Those barbarians?’ 

“They look like fierce fighters, don’t they?’ the young guard 
‘said with a nervous laugh. ‘I’d run just so as not to look at 
them.’ 

The Khita horsemen were a sight to put fear in any man. 
Yellow as the plain, with curling black moustaches hanging 
down over the line of their chins, they rode the little white 
mares like men possessed, driving the plain dust up behind 
them in billowing clouds and shrieking in a strange high- 
pitched language which sounded like the crying of eagles over 
a mountain pass. The weapons which they carried were 
familiar, small, tight-strung bows, as curved and brightly 
gilded as the spikes upon their pointed helmets, but, instead of 
bronze, their bodies were cushioned against attack by laced 
jackets and pantaloons, thickly quilted. Beside them, the 
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Nubians looked as graceful and inoffensive as a procession of 
well-trained black storks. 

‘T’1l send the warning from the pergamos,’ Simon said, sud- 
denly realising that the guards were quite as stupefied and in- 
capable of action as he had been himself. ‘But who’s going to 
believe it when they see them?’ 

Indeed, the general expression of the Trojans was one of 
astounded disbelief as first the Nubians and then the yellow 
Khita came to pay their tributes to Priam. The Khita had 
already been the cause of much excitement when, disdaining 
the chariot path up to the gate, they had spurred their little 
mares straight up the steep escarpment and into the city. 
Messengers were hurriedly sent down to suggest that the Khita 
horses should be taken out and tethered by the Trojan mares 
on the high plateau, an offer which was haughtily rejected by 
the Khitan leader with a jerk of his head.- 

‘You may tell your master,’ he said, ‘that a Khitan warrior 
walks on four legs.’ 

It was judged wise not to press the matter. 

The women were hustled away out of sight while the elders 
and the sons of Priam hastened to make themselves ready to 
greet their allies. A feast must be prepared, a matter which 
presented some difficulties since the Khita and the Nubians 
showed no desire to eat together. The hostility between the 
two tribes sharpened the air like a sword blade; the graceful 
welcoming speeches of Antenor were impaled as they fell 
from his lips. 

‘Tell him,’ the Khitan leader said to the interpreter, ‘that I 
do not wish to hear your city’s history. Our people have a 
good memory of Troy’s greed and guile. We are here to 
protect our trade interests, not to hear of your dead heroes. 
Let us talk of battle.’ 

‘Well, let us hear first what the Nubian has to say,’ Priam 
said when this had been reported to him. ‘He looks to be of a 
more courteous nature.’ 

Memnon nodded slowly when the question was put to him. 
Bending his head, he spoke to the graceful boy who stood at 
his side, a smooth-skinned, full-lipped little voluptuary with 
brilliant black eyes, naked but for the gold chain around his 
neck. His small white teeth showed in a grin as he came for- 
ward and knelt on one knee before the king. 

‘My master says that he had not expected to fight beside 
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savages,’ he said in a halting voice. ‘Our warriors can throw a 
spear further than any of these yellow men’s little arrows can 
fly. It would please us to show you.’ : 

‘Later, later,’ Priam said angrily. ‘What do they think we 
summoned them for - the city games?’ 

‘I think we should humour them,’ Antenor murmured, but 
Memnon had not waited for an assent. He had already step- 
ped forward and was balancing the immense spear on the 
palm of his hand for the throw. The Trojans gaped, 
breathless, as it flew forward from the pergamos, slicing the 
air like a whip before it disappeared from sight over the walls. 

‘Fatigue weakens my master’s hand,’ the boy announced as 
he stepped back into his place. 

On the whole, . Trojan sympathies lay with Memnon. All of 
them were fascinated by the emaciated beauty of the Nubians 
and by the endurance which enabled them to stand for half a 
day in the grilling heat of the summer sun with one leg 
languidly crooked behind the other, a stance which made 
them seem more like strange iron birds than men of flesh. 
And the little weapon carriers were very engaging, . turning 
themselves into acrobats when they were bored of listening, 
jumping over each others’ backs up and down the causeway 
until their elders called them to order. 

The Khita, on the other hand, made up for their uncouth 
speeches by their eagerness to begin fighting at once. It took 
all the persuasive powers of Deiphobus and Paris to dissuade 
them from rushing out against the Greeks before dusk. 

Even when the two peoples had consented to fight together 
on the following day, backed by what remained of the Trojan 
army, their pride posed a considerable problem to the 
diplomatic essays of the nervous elders. Both the Nubians and 
the Khita were determined on making a direct attack, but 
neither was sufficiently armoured against the Greeks to merit 
the honour. Voices rose. Sweat began to trickle down the 
anxious faces of the elders as the interpreters hurried to and 
fro with angry phrases on their lips. Efforts were made to 
make the allies understand that a frontal-attack could only 
end in their being cut apart by the enemy spears. The Nubians, 
once they had charged with their splendid spears as they 
proposed to do, had only their little handshields and short 
swords to protect them. As for the Khita, their quilted armour 
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was designed to resist arrows, not spears. In the front line, 
they stood no chance at all. 

The talks went on until dusk. Paris, as the most skilful 
archer in the city, tried to explain the advantages of a flank 
attack to the Khita and did so with such force that the 
listening Trojans began to think that they had been wrong to 
sneer at his tactics. There was, it appeared, more value to an 
archer than they had perceived. 

Finally, with a very ill grace, the Khita accepted the idea 
that they could do more damage steadily harrying the Greek 
flanks from left and right, retreating on their swift-footed 
mares every time the enemy tried to attack them. The leader 
nodded and for a moment the anxious faces of the Trojan 
elders relaxed into smiles. 

The honour of the Nubians presented a harder problem. 
Everyone agreed to their hurling their splendid javelins from 4 
good distance. The Trojans had already seen what deadly 
weapons they were. But when Memnon was asked by Paris to 
then retreat with his men and to use their large spears as a 
hedgehog uses his prickles, the lips of the black prince closed 

, over his smile. He would rather die, he said, than calli on his 
\, men to behave in such an ignoble fashion. 

‘Little men with the hearts of whipped dogs,’ his boy in- 
terpreter told the Trojans with a grin that made them suspect 
him of mistranslating Memnon’s words. 

Only when Antenor rose to paint a grim picture of the life 
of the Nubians without their ivory trade, of a pale existence as 
the pawns and serfs of avaricious Greeks, did Memnon reluc- 
tantly consent to the Trojan proposals. Even then so fiercely 
did the Nubians glare about them that nobody. could be sure 
they would obey. 


The new allies had agreed with the new Trojan tactics. Paris 
did not know why he felt so uneasy. It was not the usual ner- 
vousness of the night before battle. It was unlikely that the 
Trojans would be called upon to fight since the allies had 
agreed only to harry and intimidate. He was not facing death. 
Yet he could not sleep. The feeling remained that tomorrow 
would be a crucial day in his life. In the end he gave up sleep 
and rose quietly from the bed. 
Armed for the morning, he went through the quiet streets 
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and took up his position on the walls. Below him the Nubians 
and the Khita were camped around the springs. From where 
he sat, he could hear the sound of a furious argument in pro- 
gress. Looking over the edge, he saw the tribe of Memnon 
glowering across the springs at the Khita, whose angry 
gestures at the water and at the distended bellies of their 
mares made the cause of the quarrel immediately apparent. 
Briefly, he considered going down and trying to make the 
peace between them, but as he could not speak either lan- 
guage, how could he arbitrate? He left them to their quarrel. 

He was still half-awake when dawn came to the pearly sky 
in trailing clouds of rose, flying apart in long strands as the 
sun burst through like a yellow fist. Far away, the towers of 
the Greek camp rose into the morning sky, ghostly as black 
colossi along the lonely shore. Three hours yet before battle 
would begin. His eyelids flickered. 

He must have been more tired than he had known for when 
he awoke he found a guard bending towards him out of an 
ocean of limitless blue. Beyond him, a crowd of people 
thronged the walls. He saw his father nodding and smiling as 
he was greeted by the elders, then Helen, a pale profile among 
the dark-robed women. Every face was turned towards the 
sea. 

“On your feet, Lord Paris,’ the guard said. ‘I think you'll 
see a sight to gladden your eyes.’ 

Stumbling up, he looked towards the sun. All across the 
land below him stood the Trojan spearthrowers in their war 
chariots, glittering with bronze. Beyond them, the Nubians 
were steadily advancing like long black shadows over the 
yellow grass, the river already behind them. Further away 
still, the Khita were galloping to and fro before the closed 
walls of the Greek camp, banging their little shields like bird 

carers to bring the enemy out to fight. 

‘No,’ he said. ‘They weren’t meant to be there. We told 
them to stay on the flanks...’ 

“Bah! What’s it matter?’ the young guard said cheerfully. 
‘They’ll know how to turn back when the Greeks come out in 
force. Look, my lord! Look now, how they’re picking them 
off like sparrows as they come from their gates . . As 

Paris turned and looked at him with such a bleak expression 
that he stopped and said no more. 

It was true that the flying arrows of the Khita horsemen 
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were causing slaughter and panic among the first unwary 
Greek skirmishers, but the signs of the disaster to come were 
already there. The Nubians, furious at having their victory 
stolen from them, were coming up far too rapidly behind, and 
now the second formidable corps of Greeks was closing ranks 
as they advanced, their shields presenting a wall to the Khita 
arrows. Paris felt for his bow as he saw the mighty figure of 
Achilles among the enemy leaders. 

Surely the horsemen would see their peril. No arrows. were 
going to break the Greek line. They must retreat now to their 
flanks, as the Nubians at their rear turned to take their 
javelins from the boy weapon-carriers. ‘Back! Back!’ he mur- 
mured hopelessly, but as he spoke his vision was obscured by 
a dense cloud of javelins, soaring straight over the heads of 
the Khita and into the rear lines of the Greek army. Again the 
cloud flew forward, and again. The Nubians had decided to 
make the victory their own. Briefly, it had become so. The 
Greeks were falling in their hundreds as piercing death 
shrieked from the sky. The armoured warriors could still 
stand and fight after being pricked by a‘dozen arrows: the 
javelins spitted them like lambs over the fire. 

The Trojans were dancing up and down on the walls, sure 
that the Greeks were doomed, but Paris clenched his fists in 
rage as the maddened Khita, seeing glory being snatched from 
behind their backs, clung to the advancing shields, sending 
arrow after arrow over the metal wall. To aid the Khita, the 
Nubians were hurling their javelins too far and killing only the 
rearguard of the Greeks. Now, as Achilles and his men came 
within range, they began their counter-attack. The Nubians 
were well beyond reach. Instead, the Greeks aimed for the 
heads of the Khita mares, The massacre had begun. 

The Trojans watched in a deadly silence, their dancing feet 
frozen to the stones as they watched the slaughter of the 
Khita, their heads lopped from their limbs even as their dying 
mares sank down. A hundred perhaps fell in the space of.a 
few minutes: the others, forgetting their orders to retreat to 
the flanks, bolted back in a dust cloud of panic straight at the 
line of black javelin throwers. 

Blinded by dust, trampled on by the flying hooves, the 
Nubian line disintegrated into scattered groups, javelins flying 
blindly into the swirling yellow clouds behind which the 
Greeks were steadily advancing towards them. Without hope 
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Paris waited for Memnon to give the command by which he 
could still save his followers. Even now, as Priam’s failing 
voice ordered the Trojan rearguard to advance, the Nubians 
could concentrate in a mass and face the Greeks in a hedgehog 
of bristling ten-foot spears. But the Nubians only knew how 
to fight. They tried to reform the long line which had been 
broken by the Khita, Briefly the Greeks halted, unnerved at 
being confronted by the tall spears. But they were brave 
warriors. They continued to march straight towards the long 
spears, to impalement and death. And the pride of the 
Nubians rose to meet them. Never in their history had they 


crouched like cowards behind their defencés. Following Mem-. 


non, they hurled themselves towards the enemy, carrying the 
spears before them. 

The Greeks were quick to see where their opportunity lay. 
As the spears pierced the shields, they dragged down the 
weapons with the weight of their defence of leather and 
bronze, then thrust with their swords at the emaciated shad- 
ows of their attackers. And in their scores the Nubians fell. 
The weapon-carriers made a brave attempt to fight back with 
their sheaves of swords and javelins, but they were children, 
- more skilled in love than battle, neipless against the fury of 
the Greeks. 


A few escaped and fled without pride to add to the rout that ; 


the fleecing Khita were still causing among the Trojan war 
chariots. Dustclouds billowed back towards the shore in 
yellow waves behind the hooves of the panic-stricken mares, 
blinding the warriors as they struggled to follow the com- 
mands of their leaders. The archers’ arrows became useless, 
flying aimlessly in the dust. The stone-slingers could not see to 
fight. The shrieking war-cries of the few remaining Khita who 
had wheeled in a last effort to charge, succeeded only in un- 
nerving the Trojan mares and in drowning the shouts of their 
leaders. And now, rising from the dust like a spectre of death, 
trampling over the bodies of the dead Nubians, came the most 
feared of all Greek warriors, Achilles, with all his Myrmidons 
behind him. 

Slashed by sword and spear, blinded by dust, overcome 
with terror, the Trojan warriors turned and fled back over the 
plain to the only safety which remained to them - and behind 
them came Achilles, spurred by his victories to try to take 
Troy herself while the gods were with him, driving the enemy 
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before him as a shepherd drives his sheep. From the walls, the 
Trojans watched with the awful fascination of the man who 
sees the head of the Medusa. No one noticed Paris as he went 
quietly down the steps and into the shadow of the Skaean 
Gate. 

The bronze doors ground back to give refuge to the fleeing 
warriors, and it seemed to Paris that he was looking into 
’ Hades itself. Their jutting beards white with dust, the 
warriors tumbled past him like a horde of spectres, pushing, 
elbowing, yelling as they glanced back with terrified eyes to 
see who stood behind them. Only a few now faced the Greeks 
as they-advanced. Deiphobus and Aeneas were among them, 
but even they had to turn, pressed back by the fleeing mass. 

Paris slipped past them and out into the place they called 
Apollo’s sacred ground. There he could stand, concealed, 
waiting for his moment to come. He knew the arrow to use. 
Its bronze head was darker than the rest. Bracing the bow 
against his knee, he slipped it into place against the string. 

Up the Trojans poured in their tens and scores, springing 
down from their chariots as they gained the hilltop, pressing 
shoulder against shoulder through the gateway with the roar 
of Achilles’s bronze-wheeled warcart grinding up the path 
behind them. And now at last he came, bareheaded, the 
shaggy yellow locks singling him out from his followers, his 
great sword slicing and hacking down at the backs of the 
Trojans as they fled before him. Paris felt the sweat drenching 
the curls on the back of his neck as the warrior’s shadow fell 
across him for a moment before he drove on into the gateway 
itself, a conqueror already by his stance. Paris lifted the bow 
to shoulder height. Slowly, slowly, he drew it back. 

‘Once for my brother Hector,’ he said and sped it from the 
bow as Achilles sprang down from the cart. 

For a moment, he thought he had failed. Achilles’s sword 
rose to strike again, then dropped at his feet. He tried to take 
a step forward, then, seeing where the arrow had struck into 
his heel under his bronze greaves, he turned, laughing in 
disbelief. None struck him down then, when the chance was 
theirs, The Trojans did not even look back from their flight. 
From above the walls, the watchers could only see Paris as he 
stepped out of the shadows and fitted the second arrow to his 
bow. 

‘One for the Amazon,’ he said and aimed for the heart. It 
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struck deep, up to the feathers. Like a bewildered bull, 
Achilles stood quite still, shaking his head. He lifted his hands 
and made one huge effort, terrible to watch, to wrench the 
arrow from his flesh. It broke off in his hands as he fell. 

A terrible cry rose from the Myrmidon followers. Too late 
they hurled themselves up the hill to avenge him. Even as 
Achilles struck the ground, Paris slipped past him into the city 
and gave the shout for the gates to be closed. 


A truce was called so that the Greeks might mourn their dead 
hero. For ten days the Trojans feted Paris. They garlanded his 
head with wreaths of violets, they carried him through the city 
‘on their shoulders, they hung his porch with war trophies, 
they praised him as immortal, as the chosen lover of fair 
Helen whose dark eyes brimmed like dappled wells to see him 
set above all other men. His triumphs were recalled in song, 
his victories at the games, his capture of the goddess, his pro- 
wess in harrying the Greeks with his companions of Ida. . . 
The man who was foolhardy enough to say that he had not 
fought so well when he went out against Menelaus laid himself 
open to the fury of the fickle, hero-loving mob. Paris was 
their darling, their golden-haired champion, the avenger of 
great Hector. When the time of mourning for Achilles was 
over, the Trojan assembly voted to send Paris out as the 
leader of the army, and Deiphobus was the only man to speak 
against it. Nobody heeded him. Paris, the bringer of misfor- 
tune, had become their talisman. The prophecies were forgot- 
ten. Troy had found her own Achilles. ; 

Helen was standing by the bedroom window, watching the 
crowds who surged across the pergamos to batter the wooden 
doors of his hall as they shouted for Paris the victor, Paris the 
archer, Paris the king’s son. She started at the sound of his 
step on the stairs. As he came through the door, she turned 
away, covering her face with her hands. 

‘Go back to them. I - I have not made myself ready for 
you. I forgot in listening to the crowds. No, Paris, please - I 
would not have you see me like this. Let me make myself fair 
for you.’ 3 

‘How could you make yourself more fair?’ Paris asked, but 
she shook her head violently and bent to blow out the lamp. 

“Leave it,’ he said. ‘Let me see you as you are now, without 
paints and adornments. Please.’ 
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She hesitated. “You mean to mock me?’ 

‘Helen,’ he said gently. ‘Do you still not know how much I 
love you? I ask only to look on the fairest body in the world as 
a lover may see it, not as a worshipper at the. shrine of Helen. 
Will you not let me?’ 

She said nothing, but he thought he heard her sigh as she 
turned her back to him and unfastened the shoulder knots of 
her loose robe. 

‘And your hair,’ he said. ‘Take out the pins. I want to 
remember how I first saw you at Cranae, standing on the 
shore - do you remember?’ 

‘I was a girl then,’ she said sadly as she shook down the 
gleaming weight of her hair. ‘Your triumphs make you cruel. 
You do mock me.’ . . 

“Let me look,’ he said, ‘and you shall watch my face to see 
whether I mock you or not.’ 

‘Look then,’ she said and turned towards him. 

It was true that the bloom and delicacy of her girlhood had 
gone. Her waist had thickened, her breasts were heavier, and 
in the tumbling mass of hair, dark as the sea on a summer 
night, threads of silver lay in glistening strands. She had 
another kind of beauty now, and it seemed to Paris that she 
was lovelier. Her skin was still the dusky gold of polished 
amber, her eyes dark and glistening under the arched brows, 
her smile as grave and mysterious as it had always been as she 
saw the wonder in his face. But more than mere resemblances, 
there was a wise compassion in the woman’s face that had 
been only an eager instinct in the younger Helen. The very 
suffering which she felt had detracted from her beauty 
enhanced it in a lover’s eyes. 

‘I...’ he said and found that he could not speak. 

‘I please you still, my Paris?’ 

‘Matchless Helen,’ he said at last. ‘My queen.’ 

“The quest was worth the prize, then?’ 

‘Oh yes,’ he said. ‘Zeus, yes!’ 

He came towards her and took her in his arms. 

‘What worries you?’ he whispered as he felt the trembling 
of her flesh against his own. ‘We’ve nothing to fear now. The 
gods are with us.’ 

‘The gods are fickle allies,’ she murmured. ‘Don’t put your 
trust in them.’ She took his hands in hers and held them 
against her breasts. ‘Listen to me this once, my love. I know 
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what it means to you that Troy should choose you for her 
leader, that you should be recognised at last. But don’t go out 
to fight tomorrow when the Greeks will be swearing 
vengeance for Achilles’s death: I beg it of you. Stay here one 
more day. I fear for you.’ 

‘Only because you love me,’ he said tenderly. ‘You 
wouldn’t have me give my place to Deiphobus and stay inside 
the walls when I have given my word? I know you and ‘your 
dreams and fears - we’ll laugh at them together when I ride 
home at dusk. tomorrow. Let’s put dark thoughts away and 
talk of love instead.’ f 

‘Love,’ she murmured against his shoulder. ‘I wish 
sometimes I loved you less. I could be braver then.’ 

“You do not need to be brave,’ he said softly. ‘Only to love 
me as I love you, sweet Helen. And to let me love you now.’ 

He slid his hands down from her breasts to caress the soft 
curling darkness of her cleft, to let his fingers wander as if for 
the first time on the folds of hidden flesh until her face relaxed 
and grew rapt in pleasure. And looking down on her languid 
smile and curving cheeks, he saw the Helen he had first loved 
all those years ago. And later, when he had taken her and lay 
still beside her, half-dreaming, his hands on her soft breasts, 
he wondered at the power of love which can, even for a 
moment, take twenty years from a woman’s face. 

‘And you will not listen to me,’ she said at last. ‘You are set 
on leading the soldiers tomorrow?’ 

‘It’s only a day, sweet love,’ he said. ‘We’ll be in each’ 
other’s arms again come the evening. You have my promise 
on it.’ He kissed her shoulder. ‘There, that’s for a seal.’ 

“What are promises to the followers of Achilles?’ she said, 
but she held back her grief until he slept and she could watch 
over him and cover each curve and hollow of his face with hot 
tears as she waited for the trumpet call of morning to rise and 
take him from her. 

The arrow that slew him had a poisoned barb. The archer, 
carefully chosen for his skill and for his knowledge of 
venoms, was a man named Philoctetes. 

He lived just long enough to ask that the shepherds should 
be sent for and a girl, Oenone, skilled in the art of herbal 
antidotes. Bewildered, uncomprehending, they did as he 
asked. Messengers were sent hotfoot to Ida, but when the 
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shepherds came, the girl was not with them. They said she 
would not come. 

When Helen, dry-eyed and pale as a spectre, asked if she 
might be taken to him from the city, she was told that Paris 
had never asked for her. He had asked, instead, for the people 
who had reared him, who had loved him as golden-haired 
Alexandros, the bull-keeper and cattle-herder, Aegalus’s son. 

His body was burned at night on a wooden pyre so tall that 
you could see the flames from the slopes of Ida. As the first 
fiery tongues curled about his limbs, a girl broke away from 
the wailing mourtiers and sprang into the fire beside him. The 
flames were already consuming her as they tried to drag her 
back. It was only discovered later by her loss that she had 
been-the girl whose name had been the last on his lips, a 
shepherd’s daughter called Oenone. 


BOOK SIX 


The Betrayal 


Glory had gone out of the war as despair came into it. Secon- 
dary men, more used to taking orders than to giving them, 
had become the leaders. Harrying and looting parties were 
their occupation. The years of the pitched battles had gone. 
Honour had become a matter of counting past trophies, 
heroism was to endure the days. 

The land that had seemed as fair as the Elysian fields to the 
Greeks when they first landed had become hateful to them. 
They had sucked it dry to feed their men. Now the pillaged 
mountain villages had reverted to wilderness and the olives lay 
rotting, unharvested, on the slopes, while the untended flocks 
and herds of Priam stumbled down to feed the flies and the 
carrion birds in the dark ravines of Ida where no man could 
reach them. The Trojan bards closed their eyes to keep back 
their tears when they sang of the fair land of Priam. 

The carrion fattened on sheep and goats while the Greek 
armies grew lean. Their numbers were ravaged by plague and 
by hunger - and by the dissidents who, preferring the wrath of 
Agamemnon and the envious contempt of their companions 
to another year of misery, sailed for home in their high- 
prowed ships. Those who stayed behind no longer knew why 
they did so. The Lakonian woman might be dead for all they 
knew or cared. What woman, what captured city could give 
back their lost years? Agamemnon could brag of his wife’s 
fidelity and talk of the whores he would take when he looted 
Troy - his followers knew not what they would find when, if, 
they returned home. Their daughters would be married, their 
sons would be ruling in their place - and what wife would wait 
patiently so long, courted as she must be for her husband’s 
lands? 

And yet they stayed. Through winter and through summer, 
Agamemnon and his leaders stared across the plain at the 
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walled citadel of Troy, racking their brains for a way to break 
her. They had tried attack. They had tried siege, circling her 
walls to prevent any food from entering the city. Their spies 
told them that the Trojans were living on the last of their 
supplies, but so were they. The men were starving and there 
was no more to be had for the plundering. They could only do 
what they had already done for so long - wait. 

Outnumbered, the Trojans watched the changing seasons 
from the walls and gate-towers, clinging to hope as men to a 
storm-tossed raft. The hope was a forlorn one, but it existed. 
They might yet save their city and themselves. 

In the last joyous days before his death, the days when they 
had been sure he was destined to lead them to victory, Paris 
had spoken with the elders, urging them to an attack on the 
Greeks on their own territory. He had known from Helen how 
little love there was in Greece for Agamemnon and his 
followers. He had realised that the only way to drive the 
enemy away was by frightening them with rebellions in their 
own land. Above honour, above victory, the Greek com- 
manders cared for their kingdoms, their property. 

At the time, no one had heeded him,- but death accords 
wisdom to a man’s last words. When they had ceased from 
mourning him, his advice was remembered. Twenty agents 
were despatched, travelling overland by nights to reach the sea 
at Caria and to cross from there to Greece. Their purpose was 
to make themselves widely known among the shepherds, the 
farmers, the leaders of the old tribes. Where they found the 
seeds of discontent, they were to foster the shoots; where there 
was talk of rebellion, they were to incite it. When news came 
to the enemy leaders that their lands were in jeopardy, it was 
hoped that they would resign from the war and sail for home. 

Every day, old Queen Hecuba called for her women to help 
her up to the tower. Sitting on the stones with a shawl over her 
head, she would point with her ash stick at the plain and tell 
them to remember that it was theirs. She would make the 
women stand beside her and recite the deeds of her sons until 
their throats ached. If they faltered or whimpered, she would 
bring her stick down on their shoulders and abuse them as 
faint-hearted creatures, unworthy of being called women of 
Troy. They understood and loved the fierce spirit that would 
never submit while there was blood in her to resist. 

Helen was not among the daughters who. went with the 
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queen each day to watch with the guards for news, for the 
allies who did not come, for the flutter of sails that never 
stirred from the shore. Paris was dead - she no longer cared 
whether Troy was burned or spared, The city was nothing to 
her now that she had lost the man she loved. The years had 
paid her score of vengeance. She understood better than the 
Trojans that the greatest plague of the Greek army was not 
fever or hunger but the sick longing of exiles for their own 
country, the need to tell and tell again the old stories and the 
time-honoured songs that none could sing to her. With all her 
heart, more than she had longed for any man’s embraces, 
Helen yearned for Greece. She feared now that she would 
never see it again. Even if the Trojans were to let her go, how. 
could she be sure that the Greeks would not murder her? They 
had suffered so much - she could not hope for their com- 
passion. It was useless to réproach herself, to abuse dead 
Paris for having brought her here; if she had not fled with 
him, it would have been another. She had chosen. 

To have been chosen, to be so still, was harder for her to 
bear. Priam had lost all that he loved best, his sons, his lands, 
his wealth, and even - the cruellest blow of all - the eye of the 
mare. After Paris’s death, they had put it in Theano’s keeping 
at the shrine. She had guarded it for but two days when the 
priestesses found her lying dead upon the steps, an empty 
phial in her open hand. The stone was gone and none knew 
who had taken it. So much the king had lost, but he would not 
relinquish the prize that had once been his greatest treasure. 
Neither the bitterness of the women nor the grief-stricken 
silence of Helen could alter his determination. She who had 
been a goddess had become the prisoner of an old man’s will. 

Only in her own home was she free from the watchful eyes 
of Priam’s guards. Even there, Hecuba’s women followed her 
about with their well-meant chatter, endlessly repeating the 
latest rumours, never able to tell her anything she could have 
wished to hear. She longed to talk of Paris, to conjure him 
back with words, to hear again how he had slain Achilles, to 
be told that he had asked for her when he lay dying. She did 
not care if they told her lies, if they could comfort her. Her 
dark eyes beseeched the women to say what she wanted to 
hear, that he had called for her, not some little shepherd girl. 
If she could only believe that he had loved her at the end... . 
Seeing how her lips trembled when she spoke his name, the 
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women could not help but pity her, but they lacked the wit to 
lie. 

‘They say there’s no better way to forget old loves than in 
new ones,’ they volunteered, but their mistress’s face became 
so white and fierce that they looked away and talked of other 
things, as if she were a child to be so easily diverted. 

Memory-haunted, she sat at her loom in the dark hall day 
after day, her body thin as a cypress shadow in her mourning 
robe, her lovely hair hanging loose and untended under the 
dark veil. So much she had loved him ~ how could they speak 
to her of other men? Did their silence tell her that all his love 
was lies, that his heart had always been with this girl, this 
shepherd’s daughter? Must she start to question every 
moment that he had not spent with her, remembering the 
Amazon, remembering the nights he had left her to sleep 
alone? Must she remember things she had rather forget, the 
day - when was it? - long ago, when the talk in Priam’s hail 
had turned to words which were fairer for their sound than 
for their meaning. And Paris had said that he would tell them 
the word with the sweetest sound of all. Helen, he might have 
said, for it sounded like the ripple of streams when he spoke 
it, but the word he chose was Oenone. Oenone. Oenone. Over 
and over again he had softly repeated it, smiling all the while. 
Understanding nothing, she had wondered at the uneasy 
laughter of his brothers. Oh, now she remembered all such 
things constantly because she longed to drive them from her 
mind. 

She was ‘sitting listlessly by the loom one morning when 
Priam entered unattended and peered forward into the gloom 
which hid her from him. She heard him muttering about the 
carelessness of women who left their lamps uncleaned. 

“We have no oil to light them,’ she said quietly. 

‘No oil?’ He took one off its hook and turned it upside- 
down, shaking it vigorously. ‘You should have sent word. It 
Shall be seen to. At once,’ he said, Although he knew as well 
as she that there was no oil to be had, the pretence seemed to 
soothe the old man’s pride. He limped towards the second 
chair set by the hearth and sat down, eyeing the unfinished 
work on her loom. 

‘The death of Achilles,’ she said. ‘Look, you can see him 
by the arrow in his heel. I have only the walls to finish and 
then...’ 
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“You should be on them, not weaving pictures of them,’ 
Priam said. ‘Why are you not with the other women?’ 

‘I will go if you command me.’ _ 

*Bah! I hoped your own feelings would command you,’ he 
said. ‘You know I would never make you act against your 
wishes, child. I love you like my own daughter.’ 

‘If you loved me, you would let me go,’ she said. ‘I have no 
place here now that Paris is dead.’ 

‘The very subject that brings me here,’ he said and leant 
forward in his chair, pressing his hands against the sides to 
hide their constant trembling. 

“We will give you a place, Helen. It has already been 
discussed at the Assembly. What would you say to my eldest 
boy for a husband? His hall is finer than this. A fair woman 
should have a fair setting.’ 

‘Deiphobus?’ She stared at him, the colour draining from 
her cheeks. ‘You planned this match, my lord king?’ 

“We talked together,’ Priam said. ‘But, no, no, the idea was 
all my own. He’s a fine boy. Arrogant, but that’s ever a fault 
of my family. Love grows inside a marriage, Helen.’ 

‘Love!’ she echoed dully. 

‘It will bind you closer to our city,’ Priam said, taking her 
hands. ‘Now Paris is dead, you see, some question our right 
to keep you. Miserable cowards! But as my son’s wife, none 
will dare to speak against you.’ é 

‘But I cannot,’ Helen said and willed him with her eyes to 
listen to her, ‘It would be a sin against the gods.’ 

’ ‘Others have done it before you.’ 

‘Barbarian peoples.’ 

‘My own kinsmen, Helen,’ he said, and although he spoke 
gently, she knew that she had angered him. 

‘Deiphobus wishes to serve his city and to please his father,’ 
Priam said..‘And he is wise to try to do so. I am still king, 
Helen. Do not forget that.’ 

‘I forget nothing,’ she said. She rose from her chair and 
looked at him with burning eyes. ‘When am I to be wedded?’ 

‘Tomorrow,’ the king said. Having been prepared for tears 
and accusations, he was pleased to find her so submissive. 
‘Come,’ he said in a gentler voice. ‘I know it grieves you now, 
but it will be easier to forget Paris by a new marriage than by 
sitting here alone and brooding on the past. Now, leave your 
weaving and go up to the walls and give the women your 
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news. Teli them to put out their finest robes and to dress their 
hair with jewels and bright ribbons. For a day at least we shall 
forget our troubles.’ - 

She went slowly over the rough causeway stones, a veil 
drawn over her face against the fierce brightness of the sun. 
Marriage to Deiphobus, whose contempt for women had only 
been exceeded by his hatred of her husband, whose first 
cowardly proposal had been made only in the hope of in- 
flicting pain on Paris - how could they force her to marry 
such a man? 

‘Oh, I will not, I cannot,’ she whispered, but she knew it 
was useless, She had no choice. 

Looking down the causeway, she remembered how she had 
seen him here once, walking among his companions, his white 
shield on his arm, his black hair sleek and glistening with oil. 
A’ pregnant woman had clambered up the stones from the 
lower town to kneel beside him, praising his beauty and 
Strength as she bent to kiss the hem of his cloak. But 
Deiphobus had thrust her away, cursing her impudence. He 
had mocked her to his companions, saying she would make a 
good milking cow with her swollen breasts and telling one of 
them to fetch a bowl and set to work. Helen had heard their 
high-pitched laughter as they sauntered on to the gate, leaving 
the woman to weep on the stones. 

And that was the man ready to take her for his wife? Death 
would be better. She saw the leap she would make from the 
tower, the gaping mouths of the women as they saw her 
spread-eagled on the barren hill - no, they would be glad to 
see her die. It was she who lacked the courage for death of 
that sort. 

Shaded by their little parasols, the women clustered on the 
edge of the parapet, watching the spectacle being played to 
them from the gate. Two sturdy young Greeks had driven 
across from their camp, an olive branch fluttering above the 
chariot yoke to show they meant no harm. With them they 
had brought a beggar,.a filthy, foul-mouthed old brute whose 
scars showed through the tatters in his tunic. The young men 
were providing sport for everybody as they lashed him with 
their bronze-studded belts until the old man hopped and 
danced about, giving them back twenty insults to every one 
they offered. Even the queen wore a thin smile, and the 
women were holding their sides with laughter. Silently, Helen 
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moved forward from the shadows to join them. She was in no 
mood to be entertained by soldiers’ horseplay. She turned 
away only to see the face of Deiphobus watching her from the 
next curved lap of the walls. He started to walk towards her. 
Already he wore the cold and complacent smile of a pro- 
prietor. Hurriedly, she drew back behind the group of 
women, trying to hide herself. 

The Greeks had grown tired of their game. One of them 
turned, hands on hips, to shout up at the walls with all the 
arrogance of a chieftain’s son: 

“Well, here’s a chance for you to show your gentle natures, 
fair ladies of Troy. Shall we take the old man and cut him up 
to feed the birds, or will you take him in and treat him like the 
lord he thinks he is? What’s your answer?’ 

‘The answer of a nobler race than yours, boy,’ the queen 
called down. ‘Open the gates for the beggar.’ Turning to her 
dismayed women, she smiled and said: 

‘Weil, my friends? He has given you your entertainment - 
now which of you will attend to the old man’s wounds before 
we send him on his way?’ 

In the silence that followed, Helen saw the shadow of the 
king’s son fall across the parapet wall. 

‘I will take the beggar to my home and see him bathed and 
dressed,’ she said quickly. ‘I have herbs that will ease his pain. 
I would be... glad to serve him.’ 

‘Glad to serve any man, she means,’ the women whispered 
as Deiphobus forced his way past them. Helen drew back, but 
he stopped beside his mother. 

‘Let another woman look to the beggar’s sores,’ he said. ‘I 
would have fair Helen stand beside me on the tower for all 
men to see.’ 

He was twice his mother’s height, but her eyes were as hard 
as his own as she leaned on her stick and stared up at him. 

“You and your father,’ she said. ‘He bred this foolish pride 
in you. You who could have chosen from twenty good 
martiages —- and now you would take the Greek! Bah!’ 

‘Stirring words, mother,’ Deiphobus said. ‘Now, do as I 
say and send another woman down.’ 

‘I am not a slave to be commanded,’ the queen said. ‘The 
Greek will tend the beggar - your needs can wait, my son. Go 
down to him, Helen.’ 

She went quickly, not daring to look back. 
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The beggar’s wounds had not made him less truculent. He 
was hurling abuses at the closing gates as Helen came down 
the steps towards him. She had no relish for her chosen task. 
The stink of his body was vile. 

‘The walk is short,’ she said in a voice cold with distaste. 
‘Have you the strength for it, or shall I call a boy to help 
you?’ 

His eyes looked up at her, startlingly blue and shrewd. ‘Fair 
Helen herself, eh?’ he said. ‘The beggar’s in luck. What man 
wouldn’t suffer a-few cuts to be in my place now?’ He leered 
round at the guards, but they stared back at him with such 
contempt that he shrugged and shuffled on up the stones. 
‘Don’t they know how to smile? Zeus, but it’s a fine day when 
a man who has travelled the world and talked with kings is 
brought to such a pass. I who was treated like a lord at 
Mycenae, who was sure of a welcome at every court from 
Crete to Lakonia...’ 

She stopped and turned to look at him. ‘Lakonia, you say? 
You know my land?’ 

‘All lands, fair Helen,’ he said, and she thought his voice 
had changed. ‘Shall I speak to you of its beauty, of the 
dappled shadows of the plane trees on the running ground, of 
the oleanders drooping over the high river banks, of the little 
wood-studded hills butting the sides of Taygetos like young 
lambs at their mother’s belly. . .’ 

‘Silence!’ she said. ‘Do you think I need your words to 
remind me of it?’ 

‘As you wish, fair Helen,’ the beggar said and grinned 
behind her back. * 

Two girls had brought water to fill the silver, coffin-shaped 
bath while Helen fetched a cloak and a tunic of soft linen 
from the store chest. 

‘Let my pouch alone!’ the beggar shouted as the girls tried 
to take his clothes from him. ‘Robbing a poor man, are you?’ 

‘Sit in the hall and be quiet,’ Helen said. ‘You should be 
thankful that they can bring themselves to come near you.’ 

He muttered something under his breath, but he said no 
more aloud until the women had gone. Slyly he approached 
her, making her start as she turned to call him. 

‘Well, would you hear what they say of you in the Greek 
camp now, fair Helen?’ 
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She smiled. ‘I would not trust a wandering beggar’s 
account. Come, the bath is ready.’ 

“Menelaus loves his lady ‘still,’ he said, wincing as she 
shredded the tatters of his tunic from his wounds. ‘Curse 
them with their whips - there’s not a scrap of skin left on 
my back.’ 

“How should you know of his love or hate?’ she said softly, 
and her eyes darkened as she saw the strong wrestler’s body 
rising out of the steam. ‘Who are you? Where did you win 
those scars?’ 

‘In battles, lady,’ he said and grinned at her. ‘Ask me which- 
and I might tell you for a kiss from such a sweetly made 
mouth.’ 

‘And I might have you whipped for suggesting it,’ she said. 
‘Turn your back and I’ll wash the blood out of your cuts.’ 

‘T’ll tell you why they love the oleanders that grow on the 
banks of your river,’ he said ‘Because their blossoms are like 
the breasts of Helen.’ 

‘Hold your tongue,’ she said, trembling. ; 

‘The loveliest flowers of all they seemed to me,’ he said, 
“when first I saw them at your husband’s court. And do you 
still not know me, fair Helen?’ 

She lifted her eyes and looked at his face. ‘Yes,’ she said, ‘I 
know you. They told me then that you were a cunning man, 
and I do not trust a cunning man who comes disguised and 
flatters me with soft words .. . Keep back from me, Odysseus. 
I will not add treachery to my sins.’ 

‘Such beauty never sins,’ he said, and his hand stretched out 
to grasp her wrist. ‘Tell me what I need to know and I will 
help you in return. You know the truth. Troy is doomed. We 
will never give her up. Help me to speed her end and I’ll use 
my cunning to defend you. I swear it, Helen. Menelaus has 
sworn to kill you when we take the city . . .’ 

‘Yet you say he loves me?’ : 

‘You should know men’s pride,’ he said. ‘I can persuade 
him. I know what he wants to hear. And when I tell him how 

“A you helped me, fair Helen, he will believe it.’ 

‘And if,’ she said, ‘I tell you nothing?’ 

Odysseus smiled. ‘I am not one of those,’ he said, ‘who 
think folly is a virtue in a woman. You know which is the 
wiser choice. What can a doomed city offer to Helen?’ 
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‘A new husband,’ she said drily. ‘I am to be wedded tomor- 
row to Deiphobus, the brother of Paris.’ She took the wet 
cloth in her hands and motioned to him to turn round. ‘The 
wounds are not so deep. Ointments and sun will heal them.’ 

‘With such soft hands, they heal already,’ he said. ‘Do you 
love the man?’ 

‘I hate him,’ she said. ‘But what can I do? I have no power.’ 

‘He will be the first to die,’ Odysseus said. ‘I promise you 
that. And yet,’ he said as he turned his head and looked upon 
her glorious beauty, ‘Zeus knows, I envy him.’ 

Her eyes rested on the hard wrestler’s body, deep-chested, 
narrow-hipped. As her hands moved slowly over the muscles 
of his back, he leant forward until his warm breath brushed 
her cheek. 

‘I always kept faith with the women I loved,’ he said ph 
*You need have no fear of that. I'll do my part.’ 

‘Barter?? 

‘It seems so, fair Helen,’ Odysseus said and laughed deep in 
his throat as her body quivered to his touch. 

‘Come then,’ she murmured. ‘You shall lie in my chamber 
while I oil your limbs, and you shall tell me tales of my own 
fair land until - perhaps - I shall forget what lies to tell when 
you ask me of Troy’s weaknesses.’ She raised her hands to 
touch his weathered cheeks. ‘Oh, it is strange to hear my name 
spoken tenderly again, Odysseus.’ 

‘Sweet Helen,’ he said. ‘You do know Troy’s weaknesses 
then?’ 

Helen laughed and shook her head. ‘You show too much 
eagerness for a cunning man, my friend. Did you ever know a 
lonely woman as a keeper of secrets? You shall hear all you 
wish, in time.’ 


Peace. The first she had known since his death. She had 
forgotten the sweet pleasure of opening herself, uncurling like 
a flower to the heat. As they lay breathless, face against face, 
she saw the tender form of a child, vanishing even as it took 
its shape from the air. 

‘Well, fair Helen?’ he said as he lay back at her side, his 
hand on her thigh. She turned and looked at him with eyes as 
warm as the evening sky. 

‘Well, my cunning, Odysseus? It seems the gods love you 
today. Did you never think I might betray you?’ 
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“You might still,’ he said, ‘but what good would it do you? 
Yes, I thought of it when I saw you coming down to the gate. 
But then, I know how sick I am myself for rocky Ithaca - it 
seemed to me that Helen would be glad for a sight of her own 
land. It’s hard to be alone and among a strange people. How 
many years has it been?’ 

‘A wise man never numbers years to a woman,’ she said. 
‘We will not count them. Oh, but the times I have sat here 
dreaming of the day I would go back. I think my heart left 
Troy for ever with the ships we sent to Greece. That they 
should go and I should stay. . 

‘What ships were those?’ He shook his head as she pressed 
her lips together. ‘Have I not sworn to help you? Tell me.’ 

So she told him of the twenty agents, and Odysseus laughed 
when-she spoke of Priam’s.hopes. 

‘A rebellion? With twenty men armed with nothing but a 
few promises? They rest their hopes on that?’ 

“What else should they do? They are starving.’ 

‘So are we,’ he said. ‘Don’t ask me to pity the Trojans. 
They brought this war upon themselves. So they think we will 
rush back to defend our homes, do they? Well, it may come to 
pass. Yes, we could let them think that we have abandoned 
Troy. We should lull them into carelessness and then, when 
they think they’re at their most secure . . .’ He sliced the air 
above her body with his hand. 

. ‘How?’ she asked. ‘In all this time, you have not broken the 
walls.” 

‘From the inside,’ he said softly and turned towards her and 
put his hand on hers. ‘And that is where I look to you for 
help. You know these people. How can I bring twenty 
warriors into the city in such a way that they will suspect 
nothing?’ 

‘In the same way that you yourself came?’ 

‘Twenty beggars? They’d be struck down at ine gates.’ 

‘Hidden under sheep, then?’ 

‘Fully-armed spear-carriers? No, we must try harder than 
that.’ 

‘And we shall!’ she said eagérly. ‘I do know the way! Have 
you seen the lintel above the Skaean Gate?’ 

He frowned. ‘It shows two mares, I think...’ 

‘The sacred mare of Troy,’ she said. ‘It was stolen from 
them Iong ago. Only one eye, a strange red stone, remained in 
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the city. I used to wear it, but they did not trust me with their 
precious talisman after the death of Paris. They kept it in the 
shrine...’ 

‘And it was stolen away?’ 

She looked at him with startled eyes. “You know of it?’ 

He shrugged. ‘Everyone has heard of the Luck Stone. The 
rest is conjecture.’ 

‘Well,’ she said, ‘and what if the mare were to return to 
Troy? You think they would not welcome her? You have car- 
penters, you have men - and there are those who call me the 
mare-goddess of the city. They will listen when I speak... .’ 

‘You speak well,’ he said. ‘A peace offering from the 
defeated Greeks - aye, it might convince them.’ 

‘It will!’ she said fiercely. ‘Listen.’ 

- And yet, he thought, shrewdly watching her, it was strange 
to find her so eager to betray. He had hoped for her help, but 
he had thought she would give it with a torn heart, 
reluctantly. He had dreaded her compassion, but there was no 
softness in Helen’s spirit to match her body. When she asked 
if the women might be spared, it was because it gladdened her 
to think of them as slaves. 

‘They showed me no kindness,’ she said. ‘Shunning me, 
treating me as though I was nothing. Calling me a whore, a 
barren whore!’ 

‘Oh, there’s no end to the cruelty of envious women,’ 
Odysseus said quickly and narrowed his eyes to shut out the 
bitterness that marred her beauty. ‘Well then, and what of. . .’ 

‘I would have them serve me and carry my water jugs,’ she 
said. ‘They will be nothing, less than the humblest shepherd’s 
wife.’ 

‘And Priam?’ 

She hesitated. That was harder. She knew how he would 
suffer to see his city destroyed - and it was true that he had 
treated her like his own child. ; 

‘Few years are left to him,’ she said. ‘Agamemnon will treat 
him generously. I am sure of it.’ 

‘Who should read the mind of Agamemnon,’ Odysseus 
said. ‘In the looting of a city, you cannot ask that one should 
be speared and another spared. Look to yourself, fair Helen, 
and we will look to the rest.’ 

His voice was cool enough to wake her fears again. She 
leant over him, her dark eyes staring down into the blue slits 
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of his. ‘You gave me your word,’ she said. ‘But what can you 
do? Menelaus will never take me back when I have shamed 
him. Even if he loved me still, he would not do it. I know the 
man, I know his pride.’ 

‘And I know that he loves you,’ Odysseus said. ‘How could 
he help but do so? His pride, too, I know something of - well, 
we must work on it. Most men’s pride, and shame, lies in the 
opinions of others.’ , 

‘What use is it to me to know that?’ Helen asked. ‘It’s true 
that if it could be concealed - but all the world knows I came 
to Troy with Paris. Nothing can alter the past.’ 

‘Oh, we can alter anything if we choose,’ Odysseus said 
softly. ‘And I think that Menelaus would be very glad to save 
his face and to keep the fairest woman in the world for his 
wife.’ He smiled as she looked at him doubtfully. ‘You think 
I’d trick you with false assurances? Trust me. Say nothing and 
trust me. You’ll see your home again. I swear it, by your own 
goddess.’ He picked up the beggar’s pouch and dropped it in 
her hand. ‘See that this finds its way to the shrine. Let them 
see how their luck returns.’ 

She stared down as the stone rolled out into her hand, red as 
blood in her palm. 

‘Oh, it’s not the first time that I’ve played the spy,’ he said. 
‘I would have come to you then, but you were shut in your 
hall, weeping for Paris. You might have been less ready to 
receive the wandering beggar - or to talk so freely. You are 
wise to do so now. Marriage to a king’s son will not protect 
you finally. When Priam dies. . .’ 

‘I know,’ Helen said. ‘I would be the first to be sacrificed.’ 


il 


Even the priests agreed that the omens were auspicious for 
Troy when the mare’s eye was found lying on the steps of the 
shrine on the very day that Deiphobus led his brother’s widow 
into his hall. They brought the stone to Helen for safe 
keeping. Nothing was said — the Trojans were too proud to ad- 
mit to an error of judgement — but she saw the gesture for 
what it was, a recognition of her powers. 

A month or more had passed. It seemed that the omens had 
not deceived them. The Greeks had retired behind their high 
walls on the shore. The Trojans were once again free to go in 
and out of their city at their will. Many left it for ever, 
preferring to go and make their lives again by serving other 
chiefs in other kingdoms. The greedy stayed on with the loyal, 
hoping that the Greeks might yet sail away and leave their 
stolen treasures for the taking. It was hard to know what 
Agamemnon’s chiefs were planning; there was something 
sinister in their sudden silence. Those bold enough to venture 
down to the shore brought back reports of felled trees being 
dragged in through the gates and of the constant muffled 
sound of hammering. What they were building, no one knew. 

And now, as the first few traders began a cautious renewal 
of relations with the weary, dirty little city which had once 
been the centre of their world, the elders had the first hint that 
the twenty agents had not neglected their mission. News 
travelled fast along the trade routes, and the new tales were all 
of pillages and burnings in the kingdoms across the sea, of 
deserted palaces and looted tombs. They listened carefully, 
but caution forbade them to hope too soon. They had suf- 
fered so many disappointments in this war - and traders 
always chose their tales to please their audience. The Greek 
ships still lay along the shore. ; 

Deiphobus declared himself to be well-pleased by his bride. 
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He liked the discretion she showed in avoiding the tricks other 
women employed to please their men. When he left her for his 
companions, she did not protest or reproach him. When he 
took her, she was as quiet and submissive as he could have 
wished. If he asked her to oil him after his bath, her hands 
were skilful and soothing, but never obtrusive. When he con- 
versed with her, she showed an admirable perception of all 
that he considered best in his nature. To be sure, her body was 
not to his taste. Her hips were too rounded, her breasts too 
full, shaped to appeal to a shepherd boy like Paris. Yet her 
skin was delicious, smooth and rosy as a sunlit pomegranate. 

Helen was doing her utmost to please him. Each time that 
Deiphobus looked at her, she was sure he must have guessed 
the truth; terror drove her near to a confession of it. He 
questioned her once about the beggar, closely enough to bring 
the blood rushing to her cheeks as she stammered out her lies. 
If he should discover her secret, she knew that her beauty 
would not save her. And what if Odysseus said nothing to 
Menelaus, what if he left her to be slain with the rest? What if 
the trick should fail and the victims accuse her to save their 
own skins. What if the Greeks ‘should sail away and leave her 
to her fate? All was possible, nothing was certain except her 
own sin in marrying Deiphobus. 

‘She despised him for his arrogance, his contempt for all 
men but himself; she hated him for his inability to forgive the 
past. Not a day went by in which he did not find a way to turn 
the talk to Paris. Too shrewd to admit his envy, he would 
always begin by veiling the insult: 

‘Of course,’ he would say, ‘I don’t pretend to know 
anything of archery myself, but it always amused me that a 
man like Paris, a shepherd in upbringing, should have com- 
manded anyone’s respect. No one’s more fair than I am in 
giving a man his due, but when they hailed him as a hero for 
the way he slew Achilles . . . Still, I don’t wish to speak ill of 
the dead. I’m sure he had his virtues.’ 

It was the moment of glory that he could not forgive. It 
should have been his. He had been born to have honours 
showered upon him, and ali the flattery, the beauty of his 
palace, the admiration of his companions, were worth 
nothing beside his expectations. Disappointment soured all 
his pleasures. 

As she came to know him better and to perceive that no 
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man was a harsher enemy to her husband than himself, Helen 
found her hatred being eased by contempt and even, on oc- 
casion, by pity. For all his arrogant manner, Deiphobus 
needed to be fed on constant flattery in order to forget how 
little he had achieved. She could weave compliments for him 
that would never have been accepted by Paris; from a task, it 
became almost an entertainment to her to see how eagerly 
Deiphobus would accept her false praises as perceptions. He 
told his companions that they should listen to her, for she was 
an excellent judge of a man’s true nature. And Helen would 
smile and say she only spoke the truth, — 

The traders’ tales had stirred up a hornet’s nest of false 
rumours in the city. The elders no longer knew what to believe 
when hardly a day passed by without the hoisting of a sail 
being hailed as a sure sign that the enemy were departing. 
When the youngest guard on the Skaean Gate, Damon was his 
name, woke the elders and the sons of Priam to a cold grey 
dawn with his frantic shouts from the pergamos that Troy was 
saved, no one was prepared to believe him. Wrapped in their 
cloaks, they sat themselves down on. the cold stone benches 
and glared at him, daring him to produce any good reason for 
having forced them up from their beds.-Blushing red as the 
first clouds of sunrise, young Damon stammered out his 
apologies. 

‘Well?’ Priam said, cutting him short. ‘And what have you 
seen, boy? Tell us slowly. None of this wild talk. Zeus knows, 
we’ve had enough of it in these past months.’ __ 

‘The Greeks have gone,’ the boy said. ‘There’s not a ship in 
sight. It’s true. I swear it by the gods. Come to the walls your- 
selves and judge whether I lie.’ 

Priam looked at him in silence. ‘Come here,’ he said. 
‘Closer.’ When the boy was within an arm’s length, he 
gripped him by the shoulder and dragged himself to his feet. 
“You shall be my staff,’ he said. ‘We will go to the tower 
and if I find that you have raised our hopes for nothing, 
boy...’ 

“Why should I do so? I’ve no wish to lose my post.’ 

‘You'll lose more than that if you’ve lied to me,’ Priam said 
and he turned to the elders. ‘Come - your eyes are better than 
mine.’ 

When they stood upon the high tower with the sandy wind 
blowing in their faces, they saw that he had not lied. The 
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waves lapped idly on an empty shore. Except for the walls and 
towers of the deserted camp, there was nothing to show that 
the Greeks had ever been there. Not a sail in sight. Only the 
quiet sea, melting away into the first vaporous light of day. 

‘Four of us have gone down already to see what’s left of the 
camp,’ the guard said. ‘Maybe they left their treasures 
behind?’ 

‘t doubt it,’ Priam said. He shaded his face with his hand, 
peering down at the distant shore. ‘I. wonder what to think? 
Now why should they go so suddenly and under cover of the 
night? What do you make of it, old Ladcoon?’ 

The elder looked dubious. ‘Perhaps it’s a trick to deceive 
us. I don’t like it.’ 

‘Nor I,’ Priam said and shook his head when the young 
guard asked if he might take the news to the people. ‘No,’ he 
said. ‘Not yet. I think we should go and see for ourselves 
what’s left in the camp. There may be some clue there to guide 
us.’ He pointed to the four men nearest to him, Antenor, 
Deiphobus, Laécoon and one other. ‘We’ll go together and 
you, boy, you shall keep watch on the sea from here, If you 
see anything that moves like a ship, sound the warning.’ 


Helen had only just awoken when Deiphobus came into her 
room. She looked up drowsily as he picked up the robe from 
the floor and dropped it on her bed. 

‘Hurry,’ he said as she reached out for the golden pins to 
bind up her hair. ‘It matters little how you look. Put on your 
robe. I’m taking you down to the shore in my chariot, so 
you'll need a cloak as well. The wind is’bitter as mid-winter.’ 

‘The shore?’ 

‘Your kinsmen have gone,’ he said. ‘Or so it seems. There’s 
no sign of them. We want your judgement on the gift they left 
us, my lady of the mare.’ 

‘The mare?’ she said, and her hands shook so badly that she 
dropped her robe on the ground. It seemed to her that his eyes 
were suspicious already. She must guard her tongue. ‘The 
traders spoke the truth, then? They have gone back to defend 
their homes?’ 

‘Perhaps,’ Deiphobus said. ‘The guards caught a boy trying 
to escape up to the shepherd strongholds on Ida. He’ll tell us 
all we need to know - and you are to judge the gift. It is my 
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father’s wish. Come, there’s no time to waste. If it is a trick 
and they are coming back...’ 

“What gift was it they left?’ she asked, as she followed him 
from the room. He threw back the answer without turning his 
head. 

‘A horse. A wooden horse.’ 

It stood facing the sea on a rocky promontory beyond the 
empty camp. Roughly hewn from oak, it dwarfed the little 
group who stood in the shadow of the vast breadth of its 
belly. The angular head jutted forward like the prow of a ship 
over the waves; earless, maneless, it was still unquestionably 
the head of a horse. There was something very ugly and 
threatening about it, standing square and silent on its pine- 
plank platform, staring out through empty eyes at the empty 
sea. Helen thought of the warriors trapped in its stomach, 
holding their spears in readiness. She looked. away to the dark 
young man pinned by his arms between two guards. She knew 
his face as well as he knew hers, the boy whom Menelaus had 
called Hyacinthus for his curling black hair, the chosen com- 
panion of all his excursions. Only she was able to see the very 
slight film coming over his eyes, glazing out recognition as he 
looked back at her. 

‘Tell her what you have told us,’ Antenor said. ‘And if your 
tale has changed by so much as a word, you need not look for 
mercy.’ 

The man looked at him coolly. ‘Why should I lie? They 
were going to sacrifice me for their safe return. Didn’t I show 
you the preparations they’d made in the camp? If I hadn’t had 
the wits to run, I’d be ashes on the waves by now. You can 
think-yourselves lucky I’m here to tell you the truth.’ 

‘Tell it, then,’ Priam said. ‘The guards will unhand you.’ 

’ ‘Truly,’ the man said softly, ‘are the Trojans named a cour- 
teous race.. Blessed was the day that the fates combined to 
save your city and to hasten the Greeks home to defend their 
palaces. For that is the truth of my tale. Sorrows have fallen 
upon our fair land of Greece and Agamemnon’s chiefs feared 
they had angered their own gods by stealing the red stone 
sacred to the great mare of Troy and by waging war upon her 
city. Their fears began the day the red stone vanished. We 
kept it guarded in the tent of great Agamemnon himself. None 
could tell how we lost it...’ 
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‘Aye, that was when they fell back from the walls, when we 
had the stone again,’ Priam murmured. ‘They were right to 
fear the gods.’ ; 

‘And then,’ the man said softly, ‘the news came to us of the 
losses we had suffered in Greece. In nine years the lords of 
Agamemnon had not seen their land - do you think they were 
not glad to go, to leave this sad war in a strange land, to take 
all they had won and sail for home?’ 

‘And the horse?’ Helen asked. ‘They left it as an offering, a 
gift for the mare of Troy, did they not? A gift made in her 
own glorious image. A mark of our victory?’ 

‘Ah, I see you need no telling, fair Helen,’ the man said. 
‘Truly do they call you the goddess of the mare.’ 

He was playing his part well. She saw the elders nodding 
sage approval and her heart lifted. 

‘Well?’ Priam looked at her. ‘You are the keeper of the 
stone, the lady of the mare rites. What shall we do? Should we 
take the Greeks’ gift into the city?’ _ 

For a moment, she hesitated. Power was hers now, the 
power to destroy which side she pleased. She felt their eyes 
watching her, trusting her to tell them what they should do. 
She looked up at the horse again. Her own people, hearing 
every word she said. She could not betray them. And if she 
was fated to die, better a Greek spear than a Trojan one. 

‘It is a gift to the city,’ she said slowly. ‘To the city we 
should take it. Let all men look on it and wonder at the power 
of the gods.’ 

The king nodded, but old Laécoon shook his head. 

‘Let fair Helen say what she will,’ he said. ‘I have lived for 
sixty years and I do not trust the gifts of the Greeks. Let me 
test it with my spear before we welcome it. The body’s big 
enough to house a score of spearsmen. How do we know it’s 
not a trick?’ 

‘No!’ Helen drew back as she felt the hard eyes of 
Deiphobus boring into her. ‘The - the gift is sacred,’ she 
stammered. ‘We must respect it.’ _— 

‘Bah! I’m too old to respect a bit of wood,’ Ladcoon said 
and bared his yellow teeth in a grin of contempt. 

It happened so quickly that they could only stand and watch 
in horror-stricken silence. As the old man stepped back to 
hurl his spear, his foot slipped on the smooth stone. He lost 
his balance and fell back headlong onto the jagged sea-washed 
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rocks below, his spear flying from his hand as his scalp split 
open. And as they rushed to the edge, they saw below them 
the sleek black bodies of the great eels of the sea gliding 
through the clear water to coil their supple length about his 
flailing limbs, choking the last breath from his body even as 
their tongues forked out for the feast. The war had fed them 
well on corpses. They wasted little time on their meal before 
sinking back under the waves. 

Shaken though she was, Helen was quick to grasp the 
strength of her own situation. Who would dare to speak 
against the horse with such a warning of its powers? 

‘The mare has spoken,’ she said. ‘Doomed are those who 
would treat her with contempt. If you are wise, my lord 
Priam, you will summon your people to garland her with 
flowers and bring her gaily into the city with singing and 
dancing.’ ; 

The king turned from watching the slow suck of the waves 
on the rocks below. 

‘It is decided,’ he said. ‘The goddess of the mare has given 
us our answer.’ 


The warnings came, and no one heeded them. The women 
garlanded the harsh head of the mare with flowers and 
dragged -her to the gate with the trumpets braying triumph 
above them. ‘The gods will put it back for us!’ they yelled 
when the great lintel shuddered and cleft in two before the 
wooden head. ‘Carry her on up to the pergamos!’ Cassandra’s 
voice rose shrieking into the dusk, crying that they were 
bringing doom on themselves. ‘Why should we listen to the 
crazy one?’ they shouted back. ‘Where were her prophecies of 
our victory?’ “You doom yourselves with your folly,’ she cried 
again, but they drowned her voice in a piercing upsurge of 
flutes and pipes. The Greeks had gone, the war was over - if 
the stars had fallen from the sky that night, they would have 
said the gods were paying tribute to Troy’s triumph, The god- 
dess of the mares had brought back the Mare of Troy. They 
crowned Helen with wild myrtle and they carried her on 
their shoulders to the pergamos to set her on the horse’s back. 
They called her Goddess, the Mare Queen, the Immortal One, 
and her eyes glittered with tears for the betrayal she must 
make as they crowded close to adore her, holding up the 
blazing torches, carrying them towards her from every alley 
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and terrace until the city seemed a vast, unfolding rose 
of fire. 

‘Give me the torch to lead you!’ she cried when they would 
listen. ‘We will dance our joy for all the world to see.’ 

‘The goddess will lead us! The goddess will lead us!’ they 
shouted back, stamping their feet on the stones, and they 
thrust the tallest of the firebrands into her outstretched hand. 

Nothing could touch her. She was both herself and not her- 
self, swinging light as a bell down the street before them, 
calling to them to follow her. And they followed after her like 
creatures under a spell. She was their priestess and she led her 
acolytes in a dance of victory, calling to them to raise a line of 
fire along the walls, to signal their own betrayal to the Greeks 
who lay hidden behind the long low hills of Tenedos. The 
Trojan mobs were drunk with love for her, the wand in their 
hands, the queen of their hearts, the goddess of their city. 
They gathered round to watch with childish wonder as she 
danced for the king and the elders on the moonlit pergamos, 
her robe flowing out from her turning body like white heat 
from the flame. Dancing alone, barefooted, on that black and 
silver stage of summer night, she was unearthly, beyond them, 
a creature of men’s dreams. 

When at last she ceased from dancing and opened her eyes 
to the world, the musicians had gone. Around her feet 
sprawled the bodies of her followers, lying where they had 
fallen in a stupor of exhaustion. The king and his sons had 
gone to their beds. The city was asleep. She was alone but for 
the wooden horse whose empty eye-sockets glared down at 
her. It frightened her to think of the other eyes there, unseen, 
watching her. She stared up at the head with a timid smile 
before turning away to walk slowly across the cold stones, 
trying to calm herself. Deiphobus would be waiting to 
question her. He suspected something, she knew. All day she 
had felt him watching her, watching her. She wondered if she 
had betrayed herself in some word or glance. She had no 
courage for his accusations now. 

She breathed a sigh of relief to see him lying asleep by the 
fire in the hall, his sword loosely clasped in his outstretched 
hand. She knelt beside him and began gently to draw it away. 

‘Let it lie where it is.’ 

She started, then forced herself to smile. He must not 
know. 
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‘May I not put it by the wall for you? You have no need of 
weapons tonight, my lord.’ 

‘Perhaps not,’ he said, opening his eyes and looking up at 
her. ‘And yet I do not trust the day when all goes too well. 
You are pale, my Helen. What do you fear?’ 

He grasped her wrist as she turned away from him. 

‘Lie beside me for a while, fair Helen.’ 

‘I am weary,’ she said. 

‘Then sleep here,’ he said. ‘I would like my wife to be beside 
me so that I can protect her if things should not go well. That 
is how it should be, is it not?’ 

She looked at his face and saw that no pleading would drive 
away suspicion from his mind. She would have to humour 
him, but what if Menelaus were to come and find her lying 
clasped in the arms of Priam’s son? How could she defend 
herself as innocent? 

‘You should be full of joy tonight,’ she said, stroking 
the glistening curls back from his forehead. ‘Your city has 
triumphed, you have a wife who loves you with all her heart, 
and soon you will be the king of a great people. How men will 
worship you then, Deiphobus! They will say that Troy never 
had such a handsome man for its king.’ 

‘You go too far in your flattery,’ he said, but he smiled. ‘It 
is I who should pay the tributes. You were like a girl of twenty 
summers when you danced tonight. I wondered at your joy in 
the defeat of your own people, Helen. I wonder still.’ 

‘Your people are mine,’ she said. ‘I have suffered with 
them. Why should I not rejoice with them?’ 

He watched her through half-closed eyes as she began to 
dance between the hearth columns, humming and smiling to 
herself. 

‘You said that you were weary.’ 

‘Well,’ she said, ‘and what if I did? I’ve lost the wish to 
sleep.’ She shook down her hair and laughed at him. ‘Do you 
suspect me? How cruel you are to spoil all my happiness! 
Come, let me take away your frowns. I’ll fetch a bowl of wine 
and you shall drink it with me and tell me of all the fine things 
you will do.when you are king. Have I my lord’s consent?’ 

A faint and pleasant feeling of desire stirred in his body as 
he looked up at her rounded golden arms, half submerged in 
the waves of unbound hair that fell to her waist. 

*You have my consent,’ he said. ‘Leave your hair unbound 
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tonight. It pleases me. It pleases me very well.’ 

She was surprised by her own calmness. She knew what she 
had to do. Taking a lamp in her hand, she went down the 
damp flight of steps which opened into a passage between the 
hall of Deiphobus and the kitchens of the palace. The tall 
cooking jars were ranged along the side, a rough ladder 
propped against the last that had been used. She climbed the 
four wooden rungs and held out the light until she could see 
which jar it was that held the dark brown paste they made 
from poppy seeds. 

The wine was as black as the°cask that held it. The dark 
paste-made no change in its colour. She made an explanation 
for the bitterness of the drug with a sprig of dry thyme which 
was floated on the surface. 

‘Vile,’ he said after the first sip. ‘You should have let me 
water it. Still, it’s no worse than the stuff they gave us to drink 
in the camp. Will you not suffer with me?’ ' 

Her heart stopped as he held the bowl towards her. ‘I...’ 

*You’re right,’ he said. ‘I don’t like to see a woman 
drinking. Water for queens, wine for kings.’ 

‘Just so, my lord,’ she said, watching him. His eyes were 
beginning to flicker. ‘Put your head on my lap,’ she said. 
‘Troy’s next king should have a softer pillow than the floor.’ 

‘You speak very sweetly,’ he said, ‘but you won’t lull me 
into sleeping tonight. Let the others . . . lie like dogs . . . I'll 
keep my... hand upon my .. . sword.’ 

‘Who should doubt it?’ she said softly as his head lolled 
back like a block of wood upon the stones. ‘You shall keep 
watch as long as you wish, my lord, although you have no 
cause for fear. I will not let you sleep.’ 

‘No ... sleep,’ he whispered like a child. ‘No...’ 

‘Sleep,’ she said. ‘Helen will watch beside you.’ She waited 
until his eyes had closed, then she drew the sword from his 
slack grasp and clasped it in her arms. 

The time of waiting seemed interminable, the silence a 
weight upon her shoulders. She stared down the silver length 
of the sword, wondering if she had the final courage to use it. 
He breathed so gently. Odd that sleep could make such babies 
of grown men. She looked at the spiked shadow of his long 
lashes lying along the curve of his cheeks, his mouth made 
sweet by the slack lines of repose. She remembered how she 
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used to lie for hours on end, watching Paris as he slept. It used 
to seem to her that she possessed him more completely at 
those times than at any others. 

They must ‘come soon. Was that a voice? She clasped the 
sword hilt and leant forward. Only the voice of the wind, 
moaning through the pillars, the crackle of flames on the 
hearth. No, there it came again! She heard it clearly that 
time, a man’s hoarse whisper and a creak of steps. She rose to 
her feet and turned the sword towards the corners of the hall, 
but there was nothing to be seen but the shapes of sleeping 
dogs. The sounds came from the pergamos; footsteps, voices, 
muffled groans that never reached a cry. It was a long mo- 
ment before she understood and started to shake at the horror 
of what she had done. They were killing the sleepers on the 
pergamos. Soon, they would break into the halls of Priam’s 
sons, 

‘Oh, goddess, make me strong,’ she whispered. 

The first unsteady blow gashed deep into the sleeping man’s 
throat. She shrank away as his eyes started open. His mouth 
moved, but the words ran away in the flood pouring out of his 
neck on to the floor. Panic-stricken, she began to strike 
wildly, plunging the blade in again and again as he threshed 
and leapt like a hooked fish, his head rolling back from the 
bloody mouth in his throat. She heard their footsteps in the 
porch. He must die! He must! 

' Viciously, desperately, she struck down at his guts and 
threw the dripping weapon to the floor. The bronze echo was 
still clanging on the stone as they burst through the door. She 
dropped on her knees and put her arms in front of her face. 
One set of footsteps ceased. The second came slowly towards 
her. She looked out of the corner of her eyes and saw the edge 
of a bronze greave, ending in a sandalled foot planted by the 
corpse on the hearth. She did not neéd to look further to know 
who stood there. 

‘Take your hands from your face and look at me, Helen,’ 
he said. ‘Speak my name.’ 

‘My lord,’ she said and looked into Menelaus’s eyes, cold as 
the metal slits in the helmet from which they stared. . 

‘No,’ she whispered as Menelaus put his hand on his sword. 

“You plead?’ he said. ‘Should I let you live? Did you think 
to sit beside me as my queen again, you who shamed me, who 
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shamed the House of Atreus? You know that you must die.’ 

You must die, he said, but she heard his voice crack as he 
said it. 

‘Kill me then,’ she said and tore the robe away from her 
body. ‘If it will please you, then I must be glad to die.’ 

Menelaus looked: down at her gleaming breasts and at the 
pure line of her arched neck. It seemed to him now, standing 
above her like a conqueror, that the revenge he had dreamed 
of for so long would achieve nothing. Killing her would not 
bring back the dead. 

He was a man of his word, He had come to kill her. Slowly, 
he raised the sword, but as he swung his arm back to strike, a 
hand fell on his shoulder. 

“Get back,’ he said quietly. ‘You have other work here. Let 
me look to mine.’ 

“You promised me one request, my friend,’ Odysseus said. 
‘| make it now. Spare her.’ 

‘I cannot,’.Menelaus said. 

‘You gave me your word, as a man of honour.’ 

‘In honour, I must kill her,’ he said, but the words seemed 
wrenched out of him against his will. ‘Ask anything else of 


. me.’ 


‘You have nothing else I want,’ Odysseus said, his hand 
pressing harder. ‘Why do you talk of shame? There is none. 
She never came to Troy, Menelaus. I know the myths of the 
goddesses as well as you. She went with the sun to the yellow 
lands, to purify herself, to gain fertility. And you will bring 
her back to Greece as your queen, the goddess of the spring. 
How should you kill a phantom of your mind?’ 

‘You talk like a madman,’ Menelaus said angrily, but did 
not strike. Helen watched, trembling, as he turned the sword 
in his hand. ‘Besides, who would believe such a tale?’ 

‘Our bards will sing it,’ Odysseus said. ‘The king will 
declare it. Who would dare to say the king lies? You went to 
the land of the Pharaohs to bring her back. You fought at 
Troy, but not for her, not for the goddess.’ He smiled as he 
saw hope flare in the narrow eyes of Menelaus. ‘Ail solutions 
are simple if you have the will to look for them. Come, we’ve’ 
been wasting precious time here. Kill her later if you’re fool 
enough to think that’s the answer. The deaths of others will 
serve a better purpose now. We came to take a city, remem- 
ber?’ 
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“I remember,’ Menelaus said, but his eyes rested on the soft 
breasts of Helen. 

‘Don’t think,’ Odysseus said. ‘Wisdom’s in forgetting.’ 

Menelaus made no answer. 

‘Finish it,’ he said and kicked the bloody sword over the 
floor towards her. ‘Give him the death he deserved for daring 
to take the wife of Menelaus into his hall, his bed. You un- 
derstand me. You know how it should be done.’ 

The gorge rose in hér throat. ‘I... I cannot.’ 

‘Do it,’ he said. ‘Or I swear you will die beside him.’ 

She did not dare to disobey. When they had gone out of the 
hall into the night, holding their drawn swords before them, 
she took the weapon in her hands and crawled over the floor 
to where he lay. Weeping, she began the slow, horrible task of 
amputation which was the punishment for incest or adultery. 
If Paris had lived, this would have been his body, she thought. 
I betrayed a city. I killed a man, and for what? To save 
myself? To win the mercy of a man I never loved? I should 
have died by his sword. I should kill myself now. 

She flung the sword away and ran to the door. Let them kill 
her, too! She would die by any soldier’s sword, not his. Her 
blood would mingle with theirs. 

She meant to do it, but when she reached the porch, her feet 
froze to the ground and the fear of death held her still in the 
shadows. 

The moon was cold and bright as the face of a shield above 
the pergamos. Untarnished by the drifting clouds, she glit- 
tered down.on the broad back of the wooden mare where the 
black hatch grinned open like a jeering mouth. Everywhere 
that Helen turned her eyes, she looked upon the dying and the 
dead. She saw the women, weeping and calling to their gods as 
they fled among the pillars of the-porches, scattering like gulls 
before the storm as the Greeks poured up on to the pergamos, 
swinging their swords like sickles and yelling their battle cries 
as they drove their victims up before them. She saw the 
queen’s maids clawing at the altar stone until the blood ran 
down their arms. She saw the sons of Priam being butchered 
by the Greeks, their bodies being hacked limb from limb and 
scattered across the ground. She saw the old king, his hair still 
wild from sleep, struggling to escape from the porch of his 
palace while his daughters clung to his arms. Each time that 
he tried to hurl himself into the flailing sea of bodies, they 
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dragged him back into the shadows while his sobs and curses 
fellon them andthe Greeks toghether. - # 

She stood motionless, like one locked in a dream, staring up 
at the ragged wreaths of flowers that hung like limp ropes on 
the flanks of the wooden mare. 

‘Get to the shrine if you don’t want to die with the rest,’ 
Odysseus said harshly as he saw her standing like a stricken 
ghost in the shadows. ‘Quickly, while I can protect you. It’s 
the last help you'll get.’ 

Holding her hands before her face, she fled towards the 
shrine of Pallas, her sandals clattering over the stones and up 
the steps. The soldiers had been and gone from it already. The 
tall torch-holders had been torn down from the walls and the 
goddess-stone lay upturned, spattered with blood. The 
priestesses lay moaning on the ground, apparently suffering 
from nothing more than fear, but one was spread out on the 
offering place, left as they had taken her, naked up to her 
boyish hips. 

‘ll cover your shame at least, poor creature,’ Helen mur- 
mured. ‘To leave you so... .’ She drew back hurriedly at the 
sound of running footsteps and men’s voices. As she shrank 
back into the shadows, Priam came through the door with a 
group of soldiers at his heels. Brandishing his sword. in front 
of him, he was defying them to lay their hands on him, 
shouting to the gods to witness the crime they were ready to © 
commit. With his white hair flowing over his shoulders and 
his long black sleeves billowing in the wind, he looked more 
like a prophet than a king. They will not dare, she thought. 
They cannot, they cannot. . . . She pressed her hands against 
her mouth and bit on them to keep back the scream as the 
swords thrust forward to impale him on their points. They 
cut, they slashed, they lopped, and as they kicked him over to 
drown in his own death-blood, she heard the soldiers 
laughing. 

She found herself whimpering like a child, endlessly, over 
and over again, ‘Forgive me, forgive me, forgive me.’ 

There was none left to do so but the women who could 
never forgive. ; 

That was the hardest moment of all to bear. They had killed 
the boy children. They had lined the women up like cattle 
on the pergamos and called out to each the name of her new 
master. They had carried the treasures down to their ships. 
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Rough piles had been made of the bodies of the dead, ready 
for burning, princes and slaves, limb over limb. She had 
watched it all from the steps of the shrine where Menelaus 
had told her to stand, as if she were still the goddess, robed 
in white with flowers in her hair. The goddess of the 
spring... 

The women turned away their faces as she walked across 
the pergamos at his side. Only Hecuba raised her head and 
laughed harshly as Menelaus passed by her. _ 

“You laugh at me?’ he said. ‘You’ve a bold spirit, Queen of 
‘roy.’ 

‘I laugh at men’s folly,’ she said. ‘Only a fool would take 
her back, a whore, a false goddess who never belonged to 
you.’ 

Helen turned pale and quickened her steps, but Menelaus 
stopped and looked into the fierce, hawklike face of the old 
queen. 

‘I shall forgive her,’ he said. ‘She must bear my mercy for 
all her life. Remember that before you mock me again.’ 


The sailors made no secret of their hostility. They hated 
having to carry her on their boat. Life was never at its most 
luxurious at sea, with half a blanket and a plank fora bed and 
food rations that would have left a small dog hungry, but they 
might at least have whiled away the time in boasting of their 
triumph over Troy, reliving their victory with each man 
staking his claim to have been the hero of the day. They found 
it beyond them to do so while Helen stood watching them 
sweat over the oars, a pale spirit of doom on the curving prow 
above them, saying never a word, daring them to boast. They 
asked themselves why Menelaus had not given her the death 
she deserved and left her to burn with the city. What was she 
doing standing there above them as if she thought herself a 
queen? 

In waking and in sleeping, the burning city haunted her. 
The flame-wrapped walls were scorched into her mind. As the 
boat glided out into the water, she had looked back and seen.it 
hanging like a burning crown above the misty wreaths of the 
plain. Her Troy, the city of the mare-goddess, gone, lost for 
ever to all but the women of Priam who would carry its glory 
with them into slavery, telling it to their children and to their 
children’s children after them. Gone for her, but for the acrid 
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smell of burning wood, bitter as the taste of vengeance. She 
remembered again how the women had watched her being led 
away in triumph, decked like a queen, while they waited to 
hear the names of their new masters. When she thought of it 
the Greek victory turned to ashes in her mouth. 

Even now, when the long journey was over and she stood in 
the cool porch of the palace looking up at the white peaks of 
her own Taygetos, the past pushed its way back into her 
thoughts. Menelaus had left her to go in search of his son. The 
curious faces that surrounded her were not unfriendly, but she 
did not know them. She felt like a lost spirit as she went 
towards the women, searching their faces for the recognition 
that did not come. 

‘Will you tell me where I may find my daughter?’ she said. 
shyly. ‘I thought she would be here to greet me.’ ; 

‘She went to the shrine of the goddess,’ one of them volun- 
teered. ‘She did not know that you would come. She was 
going to make an offering for her father’s safe return.’ 

‘J will go to her there,’ Helen said. ‘I know the way.’ 

She was glad to be away from the covert glances and the 
mouths whispering behind raised hands, to be walking the 
paths of her childhood again where all was the same. But 
nothing was the same. She looked about her, childishly 
pleased to find the bushy oleanders blooming as richly as she 
had remembered - but had the river not been broader, the 
banks the height of small cliffs? The grass had reached her 
waist once, she was sure of it - and where were the tall 
yellow flowers that had seemed like soldiers among the danc- 
ing poppy fields? Were these they, these little withered plants? 
Only Taygetos was as she had remembered, its ridged sides 
unfurling in swathes of blue and purple, its jagged points 
clawing up at the vaporous blue of the sky. 

Even the grove of the goddess seemed to have shrunk in 
size. She could have. crossed it in twenty steps. She looked up 
at the dappled leaves of the goddess’s tree, rustling gently in 
the wind. Her smile was indulgent to the frightened child she 
had once been, peeking at the branches through the clasped 
fingers of both hands. What fears she had known then, 
knowing nothing. 

‘Hermione!’ she called softly. ‘Hermione!’ 

Nothing answered her but the sigh of the wind. With a little 
shrug, she let the cloak drop from her shoulders. She laid it in 
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the offering place beneath the tree and stared up into the 
cloudy darkness of the leaves, waiting for a sign to come to 
her. Nothing, only the slow creaking of the branches and the 
hiss of the leaves, singing death, death, death. She turned 
away and it seemed to her for a moment that she was her own 
mother looking on herself, that child-Helen, when she saw the 
small figure standing in the shadows, watching her. She stared 
in mute terror, her hands pressed against her breast, her 
mouth moving in soundless words. The girl came forward and 
she saw her error. 

‘Hermione,’ she said and held out her arms. ‘I - I did not 
know you.’ 

The girl came slowly towards her, her large pale eyes fixed 
on Helen’s face. 

“You should not have come here,’ she said. ‘What do you 
want with me?’ 

She stood stiff as a block of wood as Helen embraced her, 
holding her head aside so as not to meet her mother’s cheek. 

‘Forgive me,’ Helen said softly and dropped her arms. ‘I 
know what you must think of me. Why should I look for your 
love, and yet why should I not from my own child?’ 

“They told me you would come,’ the gir] said. ‘They told me. 
lies. Every year they said, she will come. She loves you. But 
you never came. I don’t know what to say nor how to greet 
you. You are a stranger.’ She looked away as she saw the tears 
welling up in the long black eyes. She mistrusted them - false 
as everything else in her mother’s nature. ‘You cannot stay 
here,’ she said hurriedly. ‘My brother Megapenthes will not 
have your name spoken. He has sworn you will never have a 
place in his kingdom.’ 

‘I can understand his hatred better than your own,’ Helen 
said coldly. ‘Megapenthes was another woman’s child - I 
looked for more affection in you towards your own mother.’ 

“You dare to speak to me of motherhood!’ Hermione said, 
and her laughter was as harsh as the sound of tearing rushes. 
‘And when did you ever hold me in your arms or comfort me? 
What right have you to look for love from me?’ She came 
very close, so near that Helen could see the dark line of down 
along her upper lip, the beauty mark that young girls liked to 
flaunt. ‘What did you see in the tree, mother? Did the goddess 
call you her chosen child today, fresh from the arms of your 
lovers? Or did she speak of death? Is that why your cheeks are 
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so pale?’ She-was shaking now, spitting the words out as if 
they stung her lips. ‘My brother rules here now. You won’t 
soften him with your smiles. He knows your worth. And when 
my father’s dead, don’t think he’il treat you kindly. What 
then, mother? Even your beauty won’t bring you a new 
husband when you’ve seen fifty summers. A man wants a 
fruitful womb, not a barren who...’ 

‘You speak like one yourself,’ Helen said quietly. “You 
forget that I’ve spent ten years sitting in a city of strangers, 
with my heart being eaten out of my body for a sight of my 
own land.’ — ; 

‘Your choice,’ Hermione said. 

‘You think I don’t know that? Oh, yes, I chose. I chose to 
be loved. Is that such a sin? If it was, I have paid for it a hun- 
dred times over. I have changed, Hermione. I want only to 
live in peace, among my own people, in my own land.’ 

‘As their goddess,’ Hermione said and her mouth twisted. 
‘The goddess of the spring.’ 

‘It is your father’s wish.’ 

‘My brother will not let them worship a false goddess,’ Her- 
mione said as she walked slowly away. ‘When he is king, we 
shall see justice done.’ She looked back: as she spoke and 
Helen saw that her face was set with tears. ‘I heard you that 
night,’ she said. ‘You and the Trojan, making your plans. 
And I was glad because I thought you were taking me with 
you. I waited. I waited. And you never came. You never even 
thought of me. Nor of anything but your own happiness.’ 

She walked away between the towering trees, and Helen’s 
eyes went back to the rustling branches that whispered death 
like a lullaby. The women would gather here again, to garland 
her tree with flowers, to sing the glory of the unchanging 
loveliness of Helen. A victory for the goddess. Not for her. 

‘I should have died at Troy,’ she whispered and she wept as 
she laid her head against the rough bark of the tree. 


BOOK SEVEN 


The Goddess 


Menelaus stared up at the ceiling of the sparsely furnished 
room, watching the evening flame yellow on the walls. The 
sharpness of the pain had passed, but his legs were cold when 
he touched them with his hand. Like the flesh of a corpse. 

They should not have been so impatient for his death, he 
thought bitterly. Megapenthes must have known very well 
that his mother Pieris was poisoning his father. He could have 
prevented her. Was he as impatient for the crown as she was 
to see him wearing it? 

The brutality of youth. 

‘The guards have gone with your son,’ Helen said as she 
came through the door. ‘The hall is: empty.’ Her eyes 
darkened with distress as she saw how he struggled to lift his 
head and look at her. ‘If we could find a physician for you. 
What can I do? I feel so helpless...’ . 

She knelt down beside the bed and began to chafe his cold 
hands between her own. ‘Does it pain you still, my lord?’ 

He shook his head. ‘Tell me of the rites. It would please me 
to hear. Did they do it well, the garlanding of the tree?’ 

“It was well done,’ she said, and a smile touched her lips. 

“Was Pieris with them?’ 

‘She has gone with your son,’ Helen said. ‘I doubt not that 
she feared the vengeance of those who love you.’ 

‘She wanted power for herself,’ Menelaus murmured. 
“Whether the people will accept her . . .’ 

‘They will do as your son bids them,’ Helen said. She 
looked down at the white mask of his face as his fingers 
weakly tried to clasp her hand. ‘I - I shall grieve to lose you, 
Menelaus. I wish that I was going to death beside you.’ 

- ‘Death will not part us for long if you stay here,’ he said. 
‘My son and his mother would not let you live, you whom the 
people worship as the goddess of the Spring.’ 
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‘Let.them kill me, then,’ she said. ‘I-would not wish to live 
as a goddess, alone, when ali that I have loved has left me.’ 

‘No. You must not stay here to die,’ he said. ‘The goddess 
must not be seen to be mortal, Helen. You must go as you 
went before, as a goddess, not a woman. That was the story 
we made for them, that you went to the yellow land of the 
Nile, never to Troy. That was a lie. You will go now with the 
withering of the grass and falling of the leaves, my Helen, and 
they will believe that you can never die. Was it not always so? 
Was that not the myth of the goddess that your mother the 
priestess taught you?’ 

She bowed her head. ‘If you command me, then I must 
obey.’ 

‘It is for myself that I wish it,’ he said. ‘I was proud enough 
to use a tale to spare my shame. I would not have it said now 
that Menelaus lied to his people.’ 

‘The Trojan women tell another story,’ she said. ‘They 
know the truth,’ - 

‘They tell it at other courts,’ he said. ‘Not mine.’ His throat 
worked as he exerted his failing strength to tell her of the 
plans he had made for her. 

‘A ship lies ready for you,’ he whispered. ‘By the island of 
Cranae. They will wait for you to come to them there. When I 
am dead, you will wash my body and lay it out for burial. You 
will put my sword and my armour beside me so that they will 
see how I wish to enter my tomb. When you have made me 
ready, you will go to the store-room. Take what you wish for 
yourself. Gold will buy you the services of a chariot-driver to 
take you safely to Cranae...’ 

‘I will do as you wish,’ she said quickly, seeing how the ef- 
fort of speaking taxed him. ‘Lie still. Rest. I will be here, 
beside you.’ 

He looked up at her and smiled. ‘Fair Helen. You must not 
weep for me now.’ 

‘You never reproached me,’ she said in a broken voice. 
‘You told Priam’s queen that you had given me your mercy. I 
never looked to have your love. You should have killed me in 
Troy. I deserved to die there at your hands.’ 

. ‘I could never help but love you when I saw you,’ he 
whispered. ‘My Helen, queen among wo-’ 

‘Menelaus? Menelaus?’ Trembling, she leant over him, 
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calling his name. Death had already laid its pale hands over 
his face. 

The king was dead. 

The goddess could not die. 


She knew the shore towards which their ship was sailing. 
When she was a child, she had seen it in her dreams, a wild 
stretch of shingled beach where the sand lilies danced like 
young girls and the distant plane trees spread dark wings. 

‘What place is this?’ she asked. 

‘The island of Rhodos,’ they told her. 

The home of Polyxo. The recognition of her dream made 
Helen afraid. She would have had the ship sail on, but it was 
near dusk and the sailors had been at the oars since before 
midday. 

“Land then,’ she said, uneasily. ‘We will sail on tomorrow.’ 

“I will not hear of it,’ Polyxo said. ‘You must stay as long as 
you wish. My home is yours, fair Helen.’ 

It seemed a mockery on her lips, but she smiled as Helen 
turned to look at her. They stood arm in arm on the terrace of 
the long unfortified palace, watching the stars as they 
gathered like long tears of silver above the dark cypresses. The 
air was sweet with the scents of yellow broom and roses, and 
the only sounds were the soft hissing of the waves and the in- 
sistent click of cicada wings. It seemed to Helen that here she 
might find peace, an escape from memory. 

‘And what brings you to these shores?’ Polyxo asked her 
gently. ‘It’s a long journey to make for friendship’s sake. I 
hear tales from the passing traders of wars in Greece since 
Agamemnon’s death, of the burning of palaces and the killing 
of kings. I asked them for news of Lakonia, but they had none 
to give me.’ : 

Helen turned her head away towards the dark plain of the 

sea. 
“You know the goddess of our Jand cannot die,’ she said. 
‘Menelaus sent me away because his son would have slain me 
when he took his father’s crown. I come to you as an exile. I 
can never go back.’ 

‘Am I not myself an exile?’ Polyxo said. ‘It seems 
sometimes to me that death would have been preferable. Do 
you not think so, Helen?’ 
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‘I did not wish to escape death,’ Helen said. ‘I would have 
welcomed it. Come, it was no exile for you,’ she said as she 
saw Polyxo staring at her. “You came here with a husband 
who loved you.’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ Polyxo said. ‘He did love me. And I loved him, 
Helen. I loved him with all my heart, until the day he died for 
you, struck down on the plain of Troy. You always took what 
I loved best.’ 

‘It- was not my doing,’ Helen murmured. ‘Don’t judge me 
too harshly.’ 

‘I?’ Polyxo laughed. ‘When did I ever speak against you? 
I’m too much alone now to remember how to use polite 
phrases, that’s all. Old women get used to speaking bluntly - 
you know how it is.’ 

‘Old?’ Helen repeated and her voice shook. ‘Old?’ 

‘Forty summers or more,’ Polyxo said in a brisk voice. ‘I 
don’t waste time in keeping count.’ She smiled as she saw the 
fear in Helen’s eyes. ‘Oh, the years have treated you kindly. 
You never alter, but all the oils in the world can’t drive my 
wrinkles away. Nor would I wish to lose them. They earned 
their place. Now let my women take you to your bed and 
tomorrow you shall go down to the shore and wash the past 
away in our gentle sea. What could be more fitting for a god- 
dess?’ 

‘And you promise that you have forgiven me for your 
husband’s death?’ 

‘There is nothing to forgive,’ Polyxo said simply. ‘Fate 
chose him to die. Fate brought you here to me. I do not rail 
against my chosen purpose. We shall play our true parts now.’ 
She put her hands on Helen’s shoulders and looked into her 
face. ‘And you will play yours well.’ 

‘What would you have me do?’ Helen asked. 

‘We, too, worship the goddess,’ Polyxo said, and she 
smiled tenderly into the lovely and uncomprehending eyes. 


Helen lay back in the shallow water, letting the waves wash 
over her as she watched the black-robed women coming 
towards her, their shadows marching like swords before them. 
The water seemed suddenly cold against her skin. Slowly, she 
turned her head to where the ship was drawn up on the shore. 
Beyond it, on the long terrace of the palace, she saw the figure 
of a woman, watching her. 
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Slowly, she rose up from the shallows and began to walk up 
the sloping bank of wet shingle. The women were standing un- 
der the spreading wings of a white-branched plane tree that: 
had taken root where sand met soil. She could not see their 
faces, only the sculpted silhouettes of their long black robes. 
As in her dream, she thought, as they looked towards her. 

‘Who are you?’ she cried out. ‘What do you want from 
me?’ 

You will play your part well, Polyxo had said. We, too, 
worship the goddess. 

Trembling, she walked on. 

They glided forward to make a circle round her as she came 
into the cool shadow of the tree. She looked up and saw, hid- . 
den behind the dark branches, a noose of rope. Above it, 
slowly turning in the wind, hung the smiling wooden death 
mask of the goddess, whose face was her own. 


( 


Worshipped by men as a goddess of sensual 
pleasure. 


GODDESS 


Kept by your royal husband as a prisoner of desire 
and savage jealousy. 


Stolen by your lover fo rule supreme over a great 
city, you are the prize in the most terrible war 
ever waged. 


Helen. Your story is unforgettable, a novel filled with 
the tenderness only love can bring, and exploding 
with the violence only love can breed! 


“REMARKABLE!” 
—MARY RENAULT 
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